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xvi PREFACE TO THE’ FIRST EDITION. 


Judge Haliburton of Nova Scotia give a tolerably correct though 
exaggerated specimen of the provincialisms of New England. 
‘The letters of Major Downing are of the same character, and 
portray the dialect of New England with less exaggeration." 
There are no books in which the Western words and phrases 
are so fully exhibited; though all the works which aim to illus- 
trate Western life contain more or less of the idioms peculiar to 
the people. Judge Hall, Mrs. Kirkland (Mary Clavers), the 
author of the New Parchase, Charles FP’; Hoffman, and various 
of the people of the West, and occasionally their language. 
‘Mr. Crockett, however, himself a native of that region, associ- 
ating from infancy with its woodsmen, hunters, and farmers, 
whose language is full of quaint words and figures of speech, 
has unintentionally made us better acquainted with the colloquial 
language of the West than any other author. 
am also indebted to a series of books published by Messrs. 
Carey and Hart, called the * Library of Humorous American 
Works,” which consist of a series of tales and adventures in the 
South-west and West, by Wm. 'T. Porter, editor of the ‘‘ New 
York Spirit of the Times;” John $. Robb and J. M. Field, 
Esqs., of St. Louis, Missouri; the editor of the ‘‘ New Orleans 
Picaynne;” and some anonymous writers. In these several 
works, the drolleries and quaint sayings of the West are admir- 
ably incorporated into tales of the settlers, their manoers and 
customs, vivid descriptions of Western scenery, political and 
dramatic scenes. We have no books which present so graphic 
an account of Western life, related in the exaggerated and 
metaphorical language peculiar to the people of that region. 
other books from whieh I have quoted examples of the nse of 
een coe States are Jndd’s “ Mar 
Bedott Papers,”"“ The Biglow Papers" of James Rus- 
the Sermons of Dow, Junior (Elbridge G. Page), “ My 
Acquaintances and Betsy Bobbet’s.” 
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literary and ecclesiastical terms from the Latin, and technicalities 
from the Greek; and the process is constantly going on. Yet, 
in spite of these immense accessions to its vocabulary; the 
structure of the English has remained in all essential respects 
the same from the period) when it first became a language. 
Moreover, the number of foreign importations contained in our 
dictionaries gives by no means a correct idea of the number of 
such words which we actually make use of, The greater part 
of our household, colloquial, and poetical expressions are Saxon, 
and so are all those important words called particles, on which 
the whole structure of speech hinges; whereas, an immense num- 
Der of the words derived from other sources belong exclusively 
to the language of books, and many even to particular sciences. 
There is another fact to be observed, which is that these dif- 
ferent classes of words are not used in the same proportion by 
all members of society. Persons without education, and who 
are consequently not familiar with the language of literature, 
employ almost exclusively in their conversation the simple and 
expressive Saxon terms; while persons belonging to the more 
favored classes of society supply the place of many of these 
‘terms by others derived from the language of books. The old 
words thus discarded, which are often far more expressive and 
more consonant to the genins of the language than the appar- 
ently more clegant novelties by which they are supplanted, are 
from that time considered as the exclusive property of the com- 
mon people, and receive the name of provincial, colloquial, or 


vulgar. 

Bat, notwithstanding all this, the common speech often enters 
largely into composition, and in some instances constitutes the 
chief excellence of a writer. In dramatic composition, the col- 
Joquial language predominates. In Shakespeare, we find every 
variety of diction of which the English language is susceptible, 


_ If we examine the literature of other countries, we alsall find 



































those of Great Britain. A free intercourse may in some cases 
check the permanency of these dialects; but in those parts of 
the country aside from the great thoroughfares, where a dialect 
has once become firmly established, « thousand years will not 
suffice to eradicate it. 

The State of New York was originally settled by the Dutch. 
The number of their colonists was never large, nor did they 
extend their settlements beyond the valley of the Mohawk and 
lands adjacent ; yet we find even in this thickly settled State, 
after a lapse of two hundred years, that they have left evident 
traces on our spoken languages. In the cities of New York and 
Albany, many Doteh words have become incorporated into the 
common speech. In some of the inland villages of Dutch orl- 
gin, the inhabitants still use the language of their fathers; and 
there are even individuals who never spoke any other. 

The words so adopted by us embrace geographical names, —a 
class of words which the first colonists of a country or the primi- 
tive inhabitants themselves generally leave to their posterity or 
to the subsequent occupants. Many of the other words which 
the Dutch have left us are terms belonging to the kitchen. 
These have been preserved and handed down by cooks and do- 
mestic servants, until from constant use they are become famil- 
iar to all. Among these terms are cookey, cruller, olykoke, spack 

‘The terms for various playthings, holidays, &e., preserve 
among children their original Dutch names; as, seup, snore, 
hoople, peeicee, pile, pinkster, paas. Other jwords confined to 
children are pindy, terawehy. 

SaStisiaal Ot Mwreavinge acinre) (iu ecise dostacres Feteta thelr 
Duteh names; as, barraclade, clockmutch. 

Besides these there are terms, the use of which is not confined 
to the districts originally colonized from Holland, but has been 
extended to New England and several of the Northern States, 
and even to Canada; such as stoop, a porch, boss, a master- 
workman, &c. 

If a few Dutch colonists mingled with the English have boen 
able to engraft s0 many words on our language, what may we 
not expect from the hundreds of thousands of Germans in the 
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remarkable is a tendency to exaggeration. ‘*The use of ex- 
‘travagant terms,” says Dr. Lieber, in one of his letters to me 
‘on the subject, ‘is very common. ‘These are often used by 
deficiently educated persons who edit newspapers, and more 
frequently by the same class of people when speaking in public. 
An the South and West, this custom prevails to s greater extent 
than at the North. ‘This is the finest cow in the State of South 
Carolina,’ observes one. ‘The handsomest woman south of the 
Potomac,’ says another. And aman who kept a country school 
with ten small scholars was said to be making ‘ bushels of money’ 
by:it.” 

‘This sort of exaggeration frequently assumes the form of what 
‘in England is very appropriately termed “ fine writing,” but 
which with us is better known as ‘“‘highfaluten.” Thus, 9 West- 
ern critic, speaking of the acting of a Miss Logan, says the way 
in which she chanted the Marseillaise was ‘* terrible in its inten- 
sity,” and that the impression made ‘‘ mnat create for her a name 
that will never dic.” This, however, **does not begin” with 
‘Miss Wyatt, whose performances at Springfield, Illinois, are 
thus described in a criticism in one of the papers of that 
city :— 

‘*Tumined by the lyric muse, she is magnificent. All nerve, 
all palpitation, her rounded form is the fittest setting for her dia- 
mond soul! She has grace which is more than beanty, and dis- 
tinction which adorns still more than grace. She appears the 
incarnation of genius!—it struggles within her! — inspiration 
quivers down her snow-white arms, and trembles on her fingers’ 
ends,—passion wrestles in her quivering frame, and shudders 
throngh her limbs. Her soul flickers in every accent, and looms 
up in every pantomime, while serene smiles play about her 
‘mouth. Her drapery follows her gestares,— her gestures her 
passions. Every attitude is a model, every pose is a classic 
statue.” 

_ “The very opposite,” says Dr, Lieber, ** is the cnso at pros- 
ent in England. There has been no period and no country in 
which perspicuity, simplicity, and manliness of style are so gen- 
eral as ab present in English Reviews; even newspapers,¢.g. the 
«London Spectator,” are models of these attributes of s good 
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ment of our language, which social and educational causes have 
long tended to foster in the mother country, has with us received 
an additional impulse from the great admixture of foreigners in 
our population. It is not likely that the pure old idiomatic Eng- 
lish style can ever be restored in this country; but there is no 
good reason to doubt that the fusion of the present rather hete- 
Togeneous elements of which our society is composed will result 
in the production of a style and a literature which will also have 
their beauties and their merits, although fashioned after a some- 
what different model. 


AMERICAN WORDS AND PHRASES. 

























































































And ox-tail soup in a China tureen.— Jngoldeby Legends. 

This word is now much used in the South and Wost for a public 
meeting in the open air with a dinner or other refreshments. 

A genuine Virginin barbecue, whether of a social orn political character, ix a 
ural entertainment which deserves more praise than censure; and we know of 
‘none which affords the stranger a better opportanity of studying the character of 
the yeomanry of the Southern States. — Lanman’a Adventures, Vol. IL. p. 259. 

Tobarberize. A term among country hairdressers. ‘I can shoemake 
through the week, and berberize on public days;”' that is, on days 
‘of public basiness, which call farmers to the country town. To 

» barber is a0 used in old writers, 

Baroly tolerable, Referring to the state of one’s health. ‘ How are 
you, Mr. B. 77" Wall, I'm barely toleratle.’” 

Barfoot. “I take my tea barfbot,"’ said a backwoodsman when asked 
if he would have cream and sugar; i. ¢., without either. 


Barge. A vessol of burden, employed on the Mississippi and its tribu- 
taries before the introduction of steamboats. It is thus described 
by Flint: ‘* The barge is of the size of an Atlanticschooner. It had 
sails, masts, and rigging, not unlike a sea vessel, and carried from 
fifty to an hundred tons. On the lower courses of the Mississippi, 
when the wind did not serve and the waters were high, it was 
worked up stream by the operation that is called + warping,’ —a 
most laborious, slow, and difficult mode of ascent, in which six or 
eight miles a day was good progress.” — Hist. and Geogr. of Afiss. 
Valley. See Safety Barge. 

To bark a Tree. To make a circular incision through the bark so 
as to kill the trea. Sea Girdle. 

To bark off Squirrels, A common way of killing squirrels among 
those who are expert with the rifle, in the Western States, is to 
strike with the ball the bark of the tree immediately beneath the 
squirrel, the concussion produced by which kills the animal in- 
stantly without mutilating it, —Audubon, Ornithology, Vol. I. p, 204. 

To bark up the Wrong Tree. A common expression at the West, 
denoting that a person has mistaken his object, or is pursuing the 
“Wrotig course to obtain it, In hanting, a dog drives a squirrel’ or 
other game into a tree, where, by a constant barking, he attracts its 
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Bayou. (Fr. boyau, a gut. See Fr. bvyaw, voyau; Fr. vole, a way, @ 
course.) In Louisiana, the outlet of a lake; a channel for water. 

Beach-Combers. 1. The long waves rolling in from the ocean. 

2. A-term much in rogue among sailors in the Pacific, Tt 
4s applied to certain roving characters, who, without attaching 
themselves permanently to a yeasel, ship now and then for » short 
ernise in a whaler, but upon condition only of being honorably 
discharged the very next time the anchor takes hold of the bot- 
‘tom, no matter where they are. They are, mostly, a reckless, 
‘rollicking set, wedded to the Pacific, and never dreaming of ever 
doubling Cape Horn agnin on a homeward-bound passage. Hence 
their reputation is. a bad one.’ — Mellville, Omoo, p. 109. 

Beach Plum. See Sand Plum. 

Bean. ‘This word unqualified means, in America, the various kinds 
of kidney-béans (phaseolus), called in England French beans; while 
the simple word beans, in England, would imply the varieties of 
broad-benn ( faba). 

Bear. A word to denotea certain description of stock-jabbers. —John- 
son. ‘The same term is used among the brokers and stock-jobbers 
of Wall Street, New York. Their plans of operation are as acca- 
rately described in the annexed extract from Warton as they ean 
be at the present moment: — 

‘He who sells that of which he is not possessed is proverbially said 
to sell the skin before he has caught the bear. It was the practice 
of stock-jobbers, in the year 1720, to enter into « contract for trans- 
ferring South Sea stock at a future time for a certain price; but he 
who contracted to sell had frequently no stock to transfer, nor did 
he who bought intend to receive any in consequence of his bargain; 
the seller was therefore called a beer, in allusion to the proverb, and 
‘the bayer a bull, perhaps only as a similar distinction. The con- 
tract was merely a wager, to be determined by the rise or fall of 
stock: if it rose, the seller paid the difference to the buyer, propor- 
tioned to the sum determined by the same compudation to the seller, 
— Dr. Wartonon Pope. The * bear’? pulls down (with his paws); 
80 the broker buying lowers the price. 

‘There has been a very Important revolution maida in the tactics of a certain 
extensive operator in Wall Street. The largest dull in the street has become a 
bear, and the rank and file have been thrown into the greatest confusion and left 
‘without a leader. —Vew York Herald. 

My salary was doubled when Bullion & Ca, 

‘Decided that into the street I thowld go, 

And attend all the buying and selling of shares, 
~— As-wolll keeping track of the bwily and the bears: 
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BUR—BUS 
rned up. ‘The grass is also said to be burned up by: 












d down ;"? and, applied to a man, ** burned out.? 

jak. (Quercus macrocarpa.) A beautiful tree, more than sixty 
height, laden with dark tufted foliage. ns lgicatowet4 

the Alleghanies, in the fertile districts of — 

nn and in Upper Louisiana near the Missouri, “<a 






Brahe txens, with acy tow txcoptioni ‘rare wht So Caled itm Soysdalla Wall 
: ty of @ very extensive genus; and the spaces between them, always irregue 


A species of silex or quartz occurring in amorphous 
partly compact, but containing many irregular cavities. 
used for mill-stones. — Cleveland’s Mineralogy. 


a ee 
‘of the correct form, burst. So ‘* bust’ and * busted.’’ 
‘Bush. (Dutch, dosch, a wood.) The woods, a forest, or a thicket of 


esor bushes. This term, which is much used in the Northern 
ates and Canada, probably originated in New York. 
(Phaseolus vulgaris.) The useful vegetable, brought 
‘originally from Asia and long cultivated in Europe, called in Eng- 
ee eet eee sed French Deas With us they are also called 
beans aad Snap-beans, or Snaps. 
A foot Gatherings in the woods for the purpose of religions 
Saori A few rough benches are put up at some convenient 
Point, and the meeting leet from early morning tll ate at night, 
: ished from camp-meetings in the fact of lasting ouly one day 
th usually), having no tents put up, and being in every 
ore impromptu, At present they are done away with in 
. iy places, except at the South among the Negroes, to whom there 
Betatbemno tore delighifal frolic tHan'a ball Insecta’. 
\whacker. 1. One accustomed to beat about or travel throngh 
hes; a clodhopper, raw countryman, greenhorn. 
‘Do you think all our eastern dignitaries eombined could have compelled young: 
| bualwhockers to wear coats and shoves in recitation-rooma?— Carlton, New Pur- 
chase, Vol. If. p. 87. 
‘Van B—+ of N; were the first that did ever kick with the left foot; 
re =e ‘ond hunters of raccoons by moonlight. — Kuieber~ 




























- Wwithout making account of the interest accrued since the last pre- 
ceding payment of dividend or interest. 
Buzzer. A pickpocket. ‘ 
‘While the [New York] police had no right to arrest pickpockets unless they 
t them ee 8 be fee pea eet #0, they exer- | 
cardaarers they lod captives to police headquarters. 


By and again. Occasionally, now and then. A Southern expression. 
** By and then ** is given in * Robinson Crusoe ” as Friday's corrap- 
‘tion of by and by. 

By and large. From every point of view; on the whole; after due 
consideration. 

Token by and it [General Sherman's 
af Ws tee Aue en prediction) was m good philorophi- 
Beh asuats bon tas dean eee meateter ee 


By-Bidder. A person employed at public auctions to bid on articles 
put up for sale, to enhance the price, 

By Sun. Before sunset. Georgia. 

By the Name of. Some persons will say, '* 1 met to-day a man by 
the name of Smith.’ An Englishroan would say “ of the name,’ 
&e.; except in such phrases as **he went by the name of Smith. 


©. 


Cabbage-Tree, (Palma altissina.) A palm-tree found in East Florida. 
From its pith very good sago is made, and its long trunks serve for 
pipes to convey water underground. — Bartram’s Florida Journal. 
‘This name, according to locality, is given to all palms that bear an 
esoulent shoot. See Pala Cabbage. 

Caberos. (Span. cadesiro, a halter.) A rope made of hair, used for 
catching wild horses and cattle. It is used in the same manner as 
the “Jariat,’’ which is made of raw hide, These two words are in 
common use in Louisiana and Texas, and imply what is, ab the 
North, termed a /aezo, 

Bill Stone had his rifle for himself and a strong caberos for bis horse, and so 
did n't bother anybody about feeding. — N. ¥. Spirit af the Times, Western Tale. 

Cablegram. Telegram by the Atlantic Cable. 

Coblegrama received by the State Department indicate that there is no longer 
any possibility of averting wur between Rusia and Turkey. ~ Telegraphic 
Report, April 21, 1877. 
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~ without making account of the interest accrued since the last pre- 
ceding payment of dividend or interest. 

Buzzer. A pickpocket. 
‘While the ve hed to arrest pickpockets unless 
Syeteea teeta banat nn piven 

many were the captives to bead-quarters. 

Galury for 1807, p. O34. 

By and again, Occasionally, now and then, A Southern 
12g. and Gao iin givansin 4 Eobinacn Crasce') ma Eviday WcorTuD 
‘tion of by and by. 

By and large. From every point of view; on the whole; after due 
consideration, 


Taken by and large, it [General Sherman's prediction] was a good philosophi- 
al forocast.— Boston Journal. 
Taken by and large, it has been a profitable season for business. — State of the 


By-Bidder. A person employed at public auctions to bid on articles 
put up for sale, to enhance the price. 

By Sun Before sunset. Georgia. 

By the Name of. Some persons will say, I met to-daya man by 
the name of Smith.’’ An Englishman would say “ofthe name,” 
&c.; except in such phrases as ‘he went by the name of Smith. 


C. 


Cabbage-Tree. (Palma altissima.) A palm-tree found in East Florida, 
From its pith very good sago is made, and its long trunks serve for 
pipes to convey water underground, — Bartram'’s Florida Journal, 
‘This name, according to locality, is given to all palms that bear an 
esculent shoot. See Palm Cabbage. 

Caberos. (Span. cabestro, a halter.) A rops made of hair, used for 
catching wild horses and cattle. It is used in the same manner as 
the *lariat,"* which is made of raw hide. These two words are in 
common use in Louisiana and Texas, and imply whut is, at the 
North, termed a fasso. 

Bill Stone had his rifle for himself and a strong osberos for his horse, and so 
id n’t bother anybody about feeding. —N. ¥. Spirit of the Times, Western Tale. 

Cablegram, ‘I'elegram by the Atlantic Cable. 

Cableyrams received by the State Department indicate that there is no longer 
‘any pomibility of averting war between Russia and Turkey. — Telegraphic 
Report, Apel 21, 1877. 
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Caboodle, The whole caboodle is a common expression, meaning the 
whole lot. It is used in all the Northern States as well as in some 
of the Southern. The word doodle is used in the same manner. 
‘They may recommend to the electors of Hamilton County to disregard so much 
“of the law as constitutes two eloction districts of Humnilton County. Having done 

this, Modary will be looking out for a job; Olds will be often in Fairfield coxen- 
mapas anti rpie barpeel cmyee wane cea onl 
ommendation of the “Ohio San," and endeavor to secure a triumph in the old 
fashion way.— Ohio State Journal. 
Up with the stripes and stars, and down with stars and bars, 
Lot the ery of the Eagle still be Uniou, 
Hail Columbia, Yankee Doodle, God bless the whole oabvodle. 
Christy's Songster, 

When Josiah Allen's wife visited Stewart’s great store in New 
York, she says, in deseribing her visit, — 

Talked up to the counter as collected lookin’ as If t owned the whole onboodte 
of thom, and New York village and Jonesville. — Betey Bodbet, p. 351. 

Caboose Car. The last car of a freight-train on a railway for the 
conductor's use. 

Cacao. The fruit of the cacao-tree (Theobroma cacao), of which choco- 
late is made; hence also called Chocolate-nuta, commonly spelled 
and pronounced Cocoa. 

Cache. (French.) A hole in the ground for hiding and preserving 
provisions which it is inconvenient to carry. Travellers across 
‘the prairies, hunters, and the settlers in the Far West, often resort 
to this means for preserving their provisions. 

Theterm cache is also used to designate other means of preserving 
varticles of various kinds. See in “Harper's Mag.” for Nov., 1800, 
deseription and illustrative woodcut of a cache, which was a plat- 
form on which, supported on branches of trees, provisions, &a, were 
kept from the reach of bears and other animals. 

Ttook edvautage of « detached heap of tenon, to make » cache of « bag of 
pemmican,— Back, Sowrwel of an Arctic Voyage. 

‘The cooks, which I had relied so mach entirely destroyed by the 
Pears. Dr Kune, Arcio Exploration, Voll. =! 

Po cache. ‘To hide or conceal in the ground. 

‘We returned to camp, snd couched our meat and packs in the forks of m eotton- 
‘wood-tree, out of reach of wolves. — Ruzton's Adventures in New Mezico, 

When Dr. Hovey’s party reached Mann's Fort, they were well-nigh exhausted, 
‘The fort war vacant, but after much search they found of alt pork 
‘which had been sacked by ils former occupants, — New Yo Tribune. 

Cachunk! A word like thump! doseribing the sound produced by 
the fall of a heavy body. Also written Lerchunk! A number of 
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aner ‘York in this year 1870 wish to warn the banks against 
by whieh our trade is imperiled, let them organize a sub- 
for an accurate of banking in the metropolis during 1804-04. — 
Men and Mycteries of Wall Street, p 808. = 
Calls, Operations of this kind are made generally by those “ curb- 
stone brokers’’ who are under the impression that higher prices 
will soon rule in certain stocks. A speculator is desirous of making 
a little operation, and he offers to- give $50 for the privilege of oall- 
ing for 100 shares New York Central Railroad stock at 91 per cent 
in ten or fifteen days. The price fixed on the partof the buyer is 
always a fraction above the eash price. If the stock goes down ten, 
rst eet erty bev hao cont fe 
Te th goes up to 914, be gets his money beck, and all above 
holy ‘This business is confined almost entirely to 
the curbstone brokers: itis a species of betting about on a par 
with “ roulette.""— Hunt's Merchant's Mag., 1857. 


Calumet. Among the aboriginals of America, a pipe, used for smok- 
‘ing tobaeco, whose bow! is usually of soft red marble, and the tube 
& long reed, ornamented with feathers, An old Norman word de- 
rived from chalumeaw. — Charlevoix, Vol. Tf. 212. Tt was introduced 
into Canada by the settlers from Normandy. The Troquois name 

. for a pipe is ganondaoe, and among some other tribes poagan. ‘The 
calumet is used as a symbol or instrument of peace and war. To 
accept the calumet is to agree to the terms of peace; and to refuse 
it is to rejectthem. The columet of peace is used to seal or ratify 
contracts and alliances, to receive strangers kindly, and to travel 
with safety, The calumet of war, differently made, is used to pro- 
claim war, 

As soon as we sat down, the Ilinols [Indians] presented un, according to 
custom, their calwmet, which one must needs accept, or else he would be looked: 
_ Upon as an epen enemy or a mere brute. — Marguetic, 1873. 

‘The savages make use of the calwmet in all their negotiations and state affairs; 
Sg ae mt ee 
[a Howtan, Vognges dane f Amérique (1704). 

Tocamp. (Old Eng. ‘To contend.) To hick with he ot, eel 
& ball, 80 ns to raise it in the air, Eastern Massachusetts, 
ears aie potted a fagtend firs pas tak eg 

Campaign, The season of political excitement preceding an election. 
‘The word “‘ canvass,”? which the English use with this meaning, is 
much used with us for the official counting of votes, See, for 
instance, the Election Laws of the State of New York, ‘of the 
canvass and estimate of the votes.’” 
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Carcajou. A name now appropriated to the American Badger (Meles 
Labradorien, a species so named, apparently, because not found in 
Labrador), but which originally was applied to the Cercoleptes 
caudivolvulur. See Kinkajou. 


‘Not a badger, and more mischievous.— Za Mon- 
en Teepe TA as 

“DeKay makes the carcajou of La Hontan the Wolverene (Gulo 
juscus), or Glutton, which, as John Hunter informed him, was 
called by the Indians of his tribe gwingwahgay, which he interpreted 
a “tough thing,’’ and afterwards explains it as “ a hard character,.”’ 
But Charlevoix (Vol. Tf, 129) describes the Canadian earcajou, 
‘or guincajou, inde ES tail (which the wolverene has not), 
CHEN ete ya 


up 

some of the branches, waits till one of them takes shelter un lor it; when 
ho fustens upon his neck, soon brings bleod, and drags his prey to. the ground. 
spent 2s hae Fong tnt which bo eras he body of 
adversary. — Travels, p. 


E 


Cart, hese eee een 

Car-House. A building in which railroad cars are kept. 

Caribou, The American reindeer, of which there are two species, the 
Barren Groand and the Woodland Caribou. 

| Harts and coribous are killed, both in summer and winter, after the sure man- 

| Seat toheel ne Heras Sat el aorta nO Seach 

| susie Be Nasr: Besupey abet pare, WAS Rod) Ry vivtes OF thal tecad Piet: — 
Hontan, North America, 1704. 

Garlicues or Gurlycues. Boyish tricks, capers. To cut or cut up 
carlieues is to ent capers. From curly and cue; or, perhaps, & cor- 
ruption of the Fr. caracole, Span. caracol. Comp. “ cavort,” by 

transposition made from curmet. 

“ Sally,"" says £, “will you Jake me for better or worse ?”” 
Rar condring a gave frhng sat he ron, wot 

@ curlyewe OE SALT as to may, Your own time."*— 


‘It fs gonerally supposed that nature is perfoot in all her works, —except when 
she gots odd freaks in her head, and ents up carlicues by way of experiment. — 
Dow's Sermons, Vol. Ut. p. 48. 

Carolina Alispice. See Allspice- 

Carolina Potato. The sweet potato (Conroleulus batata), so called in 
the Eastern States. 

Carpet-Baggers. “ Unprincipled adventurers, who sought their for- 

tunes in the South by plundering the disarmed and defenceless 
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6 pid k a ute ty fe GL 
th them." — Wisiow Bedott Papers. 
‘One who drives w cart. New York. 
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Catechise, A vulgarism once common in New England, among 
lic cettvonvaiih tid sra\dbtoswntechtonssilovahor Was 


Catfish. (Genus Pimelodus, Cuvier.) ‘This fish, in several varieties, 
is common throughout the United States under different popular 
names. It is also called by the name of Horned-pout, Bull-head, 

Minister, or simply Cat, Often called catties by the 
Nogroes, especially in many parts of the South. There is a very 
Jarge species called, the Channel Catfish, which is noticed by Dr. 
Kirtland in his Report on the Geology of Ohio. 

Cat-Rig. A boat-rig with one mast near the bow with only one sail, 
and that one a boom-sail. 

Catstick. A bat or cudgel, used by New England boys in » game at 
ball. Tt is known by the same name in England, though used for 
‘a different play. In Pennsylvania, Massachusetts, Maryland, and 
further South, the term is applied to small wood for burning. In 
“Ernest Bracebridge," a very nice boy's book, a similar meaning 
is given to Dogstick. 

When the cat (s laid upom the ground, the player with hie eudgol or catutick 


‘strikes it smartly, it matters mot at which end, and it will rise high enough for + 
him to beat it away as it falls, in the same manner as he would a ball. —Strwtt, 
Posstimes, 


Sports ond 
Armed with a fow rusty swords, ostetiots, pltchmops, and clubs, &.— Drake's 
Hist. of Bosom, Vol. Lp. 624. 

Cat-Tail Grass. Herd’s-grass, or timothy. 

Catting. Fishing for ‘* cat.” Thus, a story is told of an old Negro, 
who, while fishing, was seen to keep only the catfish and throw all 
others, even of the better kinds, back into the water. On being 
asked the reason, he replied, *' Lilly massa, when T goes a cattin’, I 
goes a cattin’.’* 

Cattle-Mark. The brand bearing the owner's name. 

Cattle-Range. In Kentucky, a park. 

Cattle-Train. See Stock-7rain. 

Caucus. A private meeting of the leading politicians of a party, to 
agree upon the plans to be pursned in an election. 

Gordon, in his History of the American Revolution, 1785, says 






ore Calin ae oie Thorpe 
potteietedaeedry Mere 
into this tane-Atlautie robber ea 6ok venrtias 
1 shore of the lake in a northerly direction, and the way 

‘the bleak shore wos a coution.— Hoffman, Winter 
heard, 
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Cold Bread. The adjective cold is constantly applied to. bread that 
is not cold at all, but simply not jot; also, to stale bread. 
Cold Slaw, See Kool Slaa. 
Cold Sore. An eruption usually about the mouth, and generally 
accompanying a cold in the head. 
Collapsity. Collapt; collapsion. 
‘Many emigrants arriving at that state of collapsity termed flat broke stayed at 
Los Angeles becanse they could not go on. — San Francisco paper, 
Collar. To wear the collar, To be under the control of another; to 
be subject to. 
‘So, when one ’s chose to Congress, ex soon ex he "s in it, 
A collar grows right round his neck in a minnet. 
Lowell, The Biglow Papers, 
Collards. A corruption of Colewort, a kind of cabbage grown in tho 
South, the leaves of which do not form a close head, and which are 
touch used as “greens.” In the South they are called collards. 
* Bacon and collerds” are a universal dish there. 
‘The poor trash who reraiched a bare subsistence from a sorry patch of beans 
Wo sliecse ois sicosig ball, whe sot eneasond to Oe ay dak 
Gilmore, My Southern Friends, p. 
18 ny ps RE re 
How tumips hide their swelling heads below, 
And how tho closing colworts upwards grow. — Gay. 
Coliarette (Fr.) A peculiar shaped collar of muslin, lace, or linen 
worn by Isdies. 
Colonel A title of courtesy. Thore is a great fondness in the West 
and South for the higher military titles, but particularly for that of 
Colonel. New England, too, may be charged with the same weak- 
ness, 
A friend has related to me the following anecdote: — 
gece oa angola pase feed 
Brest cordiality and respect. He had never held any military rank, and 
Tesdiey taths vevtadvumst 0 coy cas os Caleral, alicagt Oa Me Tha 
Rasa Coboat-aat We o'eans'er comeers uaa her te Rewtocatr aes 
wir, ‘sit, is a titly of courtesy; and here in Kentucky, sir, we 
ate eet Rs eat aoe doe! 
Cold Fiour. A preparation made of Indian corn (maize) parched 
and pulverized, mixed with one-third ita quantity of sugar. Two 
‘or three teaspoonfuls of this compound stirred in a glass of water 
‘will answer for a mea) when food is scarce: See Nocate and Pinole. 
Collect. (Du. folk, a pit, a lake.) A pond supplied by rain; a 
water-puddle, New York. That portion of the city of New York 
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‘He opened pouch which he wore on his side, and took from thenoe one or 
‘two corn-dedgers and balf a broiled rabbit, which his wife had put up for bunt- 
‘ing provisions. — Mra. Stowe, Dred, Vol. I1. p. 170. 


Cormfed. Stout, plump, spoken of a woman. See Bavon-fed in 
Grose, 


Corn-Podder. Used especially of maize plants from seed sown broad- 
east and grown as oats are. Dried or undried, employed us fodder 
for enttle. 

Corn-Pritter. 8 goles ta geile y= 
after being grated, been mingled. 

A very minute account which Mrs. Kittridge was giving of the way to 
cormfrittera which should taste exactly like oystors.— The Independent, 
18, 1962, by Mra, 7. B, Stowe. 

Corn-Husk or Gorn-Chuck. The coarse outer leaves which enclose . 
the ear of Indian corn. 

or Corn-Shuoking. An occasion on which a farmer 
invites the young people of the neighborhood to his house or barn, 
to aid him in stripping the husks from his corn. See Musking. 


‘There was a corn-fusting, and 1 went along with Sal Stebbins. Thorne was all 
the gals and boys settin’ round, and T got sot down so near Sal Babit that 1’ 
be darned if I didn’t kist ber afore I know'd what E was about.—Traite of 
American Humor. 


Corn-Juice. Whiskey. A Western term. 
[ informod the old fellow that Tom wanted a fight; and as he was too full of 
cora.juice to cut carefully, I dida't want to take advantage of him, — Robb, 
Old Monongahela whiskey, 
‘Whiskey made of Indian corn juice. — Pluribualah. 
Corn-Oyster. A fritter to which the combined effects of grated 
Indian corn (not quite ripe) and heated butter impart a taste like 
that of oysters. 
Tn: this secret direction about the mace Iny the whole mystery of corm-oyalers. 
Mrs, H. B. Stowe, in The Independent. 


Corn Pone. A superior kind of corn bread, made with milk and 
eggs and baked in a pan, See Pone. 

Corn-Right. In carly times, a right acquired by settlers, who by 
planting an acre or more of corn were entitled to one hundred seres 
of Jand, These privileges which were acquired in Virginia were 
called Corn-Rights. 

Corn-Shuok. The Sonthern term for corn-husk, which see. 


_ You can have a mattress of bar-tkin to sleop oa, and m wild-cat skin pulled off 
whole, stuffed with cormahucks, for a pillow. — Thorpe, Big Bear of Arkaness, 
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of the facilities to cere corner, he began to sell 


corner. Fay ap iat peg tot pe Rhye Fd 
argument, as though he were physically placed in a corner from 
which he could not escape. This use of the word can hardly be an 
Americaniam ; yet it is not found in the English dictionaries. 

2, A Wall Street word, which means to raise artificially the price 
of stock in the manner described in the article Corner. 

‘There is a large class of brokers in Wall Street, who sometimes control a good. 
deal of money, and who make speculation their business. Thesé generally unite 
in squads for the purpose of cornering, — which means that they first got the 
' control of some particular stock, and then, by making a great contracts 
on time, compel the parties to pay whatever difference they, or rather 
what they can get; for they sometimes overrate the purse of those they contract 
with.— 4 Week in Wall Street, p. 81. 


‘The Eric Railroad cornering has been a very unfortunate affair for many mem~- 
bem of the hoard. —.¥. ¥. Herald. 

Corner-Trees. See Wilness- Trees. 

Corp. A corpse is 90 called in Pennsylvania. 

Corral. (Span.) A pen or place of security for horses and cattle in 

- the form of a circle, often temporarily made with wagons, &e., by 
parties of emigrants crossing the prairies. ‘The area of this cirele is 
sufficiently large to permit the horses and cattle to graze during the 
night. On the outside of the corral, the tents are pitched, with 
their doors outward; and in front of these the carmp-fires are lighted. 
— Texas and New Mexico. This is evidently the same as the Dutch 
Kroal, which in Southern Africa is used, like the Spanish, both as 
@ noun and a verb. 
Le nay ph nplaernd prided the wagons, formed into a 

mand chore logurher bs than thé whale male w toodt SormS$u¥la 


ese Pcs bad es bane slog an ela sey ten ats tue 
of Moxicans.— Burton's Mexico and Rocky Mountains, p. 177. 
LT host, of which broke the Eraalin the and 
Pacdd on pele emp oli a peel ey ao 
‘To corral. To corral cattle is to secure them in an enclosure, to pen 
‘them, To coop up; to pat into a close place. 
the stay of the Indians, thoanimals were all collected and corralled, as 
for horee-tlesh Jead some of the young men to sppropriate 
Sy leci Saee tere 
‘The hyenas wore in the habit of harassing the goat-kids, which for security 
were Araalled against the wall of the house. — Anderson, Lake N" gael, p. 350, 
‘Well, as soon ae the animals were unhitched from the wagous, the governor 
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from the cotton-like substance surrounding the seeds, which grows 
on the margins of lakes and streams from New England to Ilinois 
and southward, especially westward. In ‘Texas and New Mexico, 
it is called Alamo, 
Gonlee. (French.) A narrow rocky valley of great depth, with in- 
clined sides, and from ten to fifty miles in length, 
from @ eafion which has precipitous sides. They occur in Oregon. 
Council Fire. The sacred fire kept burning while the Indians hold 
their councils, 

Counciimanic. Pertaining to a councilman. ‘ Fifth Couneifmanic 
District, Delegates nominated."’ —N. Y. Tribune, Nov., 1861, 
To count. To reckon, suppose, think. “I count on going" ia very 

common. 
Newman, eee 
Doolittle. 1 caloulate L be. 


Neemon, Realy to enter on duty ? 

Doolittle. P aR eRe Ne awe whet ONT, 188 Pe ORS 
mo. — D. Humphreys, The Yonkes in Englond. 

‘Count St, Lwe. Read the superscription. You can read ? 

Doolittle, count 1 can,—and expel, too. — Mid, 

To counter-brand. To destroy a brand by branding on the opposite 
side. In the prairie regions of the South-west, the calves are 
marked by cropping their ears, the cross as well as. the brand of each 
stock-owner being recorded in the county records. When cattle area 
year old, they are branded; and, if afterwards sold, the same brand 
is burnt in on the opposite side, thus destroying the original title. 

Counter-Jumper. A clerk in a retail *‘ store,"’ whose place ia behind 
acounter; sometimes called a counter-happer, 

With physical forces developed in the sebool of slavish endurance, and mind 
uuntasked and neglected, what wonder the farmer's boy deems the life of a city 
counter-jumper clove upats the confines of heaven ! — Kany by L. P. Hareey, 1852, 

Countersign Signal. A signal which serves as a countersign; much 
used during the late civil war. 
obit we Smarr achat 
General MoClellnm, Oct., 1801. 

Country-Jakes. People from the backwoods. Tennessee, 

County. * Inspeaking of counties,’ says Mr. Pickering, *+ the names. 
of which are composed of the word shire, we say the county of Hamp- 
shire; the county of Berkshire, &e. In England, they would sny 
either Hampshire or Berkshire simply, without the word county; or, 
the county of Hanis, the county of Berks, &e. The word sAire of 
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Jutionary war, wholwere exceedingly barbarous in the treatment of 
their opponents who favored the American cause. 

2. Many things will be taught you [ia Texas] by the cowboys. 
‘The cowboy is the cattle-herder and drover. A cow-pony the mus- 
| tang he trains and uses. — Texas Cor. Chicago Tribune. 
| Cowboyism. Spirit and practices of the Cowboys. Applied, August, 
| 1861, in Fairfield County, Connecticut, to semi-secessionists there 

and elsewhere in New England, 

Cow-Catcher, A contrivance formerly fixed in front of locomotive 
to take up cattle or other obstacles, and prevent them from getting 
beneath the wheels and throwing the cars off the track. 


Cow-Critter. Acow. New England and Western. 
‘And so that pourin’ dissentions in our cup; 
And so that blamed comoritter was always coming up. 
Carlton, Farm Ballads, p. 18. 
Cowhide or Cowskin. A particular kind of whip made of twisted 
strips of raw hide; it is also called a Raw Hide. 


To cowhide, To flog with a cowhide or cowskin. 
To be out of office and in for a cowhiding is mot & pleasant change from 
Giises 6 GY MAK all carts ot sica pickups” antanog as in sete anette. 
grees] — XV. ¥. Tribune, 

Cow-Lease, A right of pasturage for a cow in a common pasture. 
‘New England. — Pickering. Provincial in the west of England. 
Cow-Parsnip. (Heraclewm latanum.) The popular name of a plant, 
classed among the herbs prepared by the ** Shakers,”’ as containing 

+ properties carminative and diuretic, 

Cow-Pease. A small black bean growing luxuriantly in Texas. 
They are eaten alike by cattle and their owners. 

Cow-Pony. A young and unbroken mustang. See Cowboy. 

Coyote. (Mexican, coyotl.) The prairie-wolf (Canis /atrans). 

Coyote Diggings. Smal! shafts sunk by the gold miners in California, 
80 called from their resemblance to the holes dug or occupied by the 
coyote. This animal lives in cracks and crevices made iu the plains 
by the intense summer heat. 
‘The coyote diggings require to be very rich to pay, from the great amount of 
Tabor necessary before any pay-lirt can be obtained. — Sorthwiek's California, 
ip 138. 

Crab-Grass. (Gen. Digitaria.) A species of grass which grows spon- 
taneously in tho cultivated fields of Louisana and Texas, is very 

» injurious to the crops, and yet makes excellent fodder, being equal 
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your coin fall as near as possible to the eracks in sig si tik 
comes nearest winning. 

To crack on. To put on; to apply; to do energetically. 

Te was a matter for the lagging vessels, by erveking on all to 
piercing pare Vee Siete anticgial 
Cradle-Scythe. Called also simply aeradle. It consists of » common 
scythe with a light frame-work attached, corresponding in form with 
the scythe. It is used for cutting grain, instead of the sickje; and 
enables the farmer to perform treble the work that could be accom- 
plished with the latter implement. On large farms, it is now super- 

seded by the still more efficient Reaping Machine, 

To cradle. To cradle grain is to cut it in the same manner that 
grass is cut or mowed with the implement above described. 

‘The operation of crudling is worth « journey to see. The sickle may be more 
classical ; but it cannot compare in beauty with the swaying, regular motion of 
the cradle. — Mfrs, Clacers, Weatern Clearings, 

Cradle. A machine resembling a child's cradle used in washing out 
the auriferous earth of California. Also called a Rocker. 

Cradle of Liberty. The famous old building in Boston, known as 
Faneuil Hall, where the orators of the Revolution roused the people 
to resistance to British oppression. 

Cramp-Bark. (Viburnum orycoceus.) The popular name of a medi- 
cinal plant; its properties are anti-spasmodic. It bears a fruit in- 
tensely acid. In New England, it is called the Tree Cranberry. 

Cranberry Tree. A popular name, in the North-eastern States, of 
the Viburnum opulus vel oxycoccus, a shrub bearing a bright pinkish 
berry, which has a sharp acid taste. The Moose-berry (mongada- 
mina) of the Crees, Charlevoix calls it the Pemine, 

Crank, Unsteady, capricious. In this last sense, it is applied to 
character or manner, whence it has passed into the signification of 
obstinate, self-conceited, opinionative, abrupt. 

If you strong electioners didn’t think you were among the elect, you wouldn't 
‘be 50 crank about it. — Mrs. Stowe, Dred, Vol. 1. p. 317. 

Cranky. 1. Unsteady, as the gait of a tipsy man. 

2. Queer, erotchety. 

Crawfish. (Astacus Bartonii.) 1. The popular name of the fresh- 
water lobster. 

2. A political renegade, In English parliamentary phrase, “a 
Tat.” 

To crawfish. To back out from a position once taken; particularly 
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ern States, one born of European parents; but as now used in the 
South it is applied to every thing that is native, peculiar to, or 
raised there. In the New Orleans market, one may hear of creole 
corn, creole ehickens, creole eattle, and creole horses. Tn that city, 
too, a creole is a native of French extraction, as pure in pedigree as 
& Howard; and great offence has been given by strangers apply- 
ing the term to a good-looking mulatto or quadroon. 

Creosote Plant. (Larrea Mexicana.) This plant abounds from the 
Arkunsas to the Rio del Norte, and in the sandy deserts of Cali- 
fornia. It is characterized by a resinous matter of powerful odor. 
Animals refuse to eat it. It is employed as an external application 
in rheumatism. 


Crescent City. The city of New Orleans, so called from its peculiar 
shape. 


In the City of the Crescent, by red Mississippi's waves, 
Walks the haughty Creole lady with her daughters and her slaves, 
of the Crescent City, Harper's Weekly. 

‘The restoration of the authority of the United States . - . is a guaranton of 
the future prosperity and glory of the Crescent City under the protection of the 
American government.— Prove. of Gen. Shepley, 1802. 
Crevasee, (French.) The breaking away of the embankments or 
Jevees on the lower Mississippi by pressure of the water. 


Crinpse and Cripsy, for crisp and crispy. 
Critters, for creatures, is a common vulgarism in pronunciation. 


You hear folks say, such a man is an ugly-grained oritter, he'll break his 
pee beet | putes a wornan’s heart was as brittle asa pipe-stalk,— Sem 


Croaker. A small and very beautiful fish, found in great abundance 
in the bays and inlets of the Gulf of Mexico. It is sometimes 
found farther north. It derives its name from a peculiar croaking 
sound, which it utters when taken, 


Croke. Miss Ramsay, speaking of the plants of Virginia, says: — 
‘They send their Negroes to the fields 
‘For the wild salads nature yields, 
‘Such as lamb's quarters, dock and poke, 
Purvlain, wild ivy, beet, and crote. 
Poetical Picture of America. 
Croker, A water-fow! that inhabits the Chesapeake and the larger 
‘rivers of Virginia. 


Crook-Neck. A species of squash. New England. 
Crooked Stick. A cross-grained, perverse person. 
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Cuspidor, Cuspidore. (Sp. escupidor, » spitter.) A. spittoon, usa- 
ally globe-shaped. 

Cuss. A vulgar pronunciation of the word curse. 

Cuss (for customer). A worthless fellow; ascamp. ‘An ugly ctiss.*" 
Colonel JI—, of New York, and being » jovial, festive, and lively cuss, his 
comrades always spoke of him as tho Gay Yorker. — Leavenworth Conservative. 

‘The cuss that specs in man's necessities, 

An’ makes big profite, in sich times as these, 

Ant has to Ho in poor men's doubtin’ faces 

‘To help him out, is was 'n t’ other eases. = iota 

Cussednoss. Malice; perverseness; spite. ae iat 
‘Tho Constitution is about to be used once more by the Democrats as a screen 
for™ pure cumedness."” ‘They have already started the inquiry whether or not 
‘it will be constitutional for Congress when It meets to appropriate money for the 
support of the army which the President has maintained in an unconstitutional 
manner?—N, ¥. Tritune, May 12, 1877, 

Cuss-Words. Oaths. 

Custard-Apple. See Sweet Sop; also Papaw. 

Customable. Subject to the payment of duties called customs.— Webater. 

‘The term dutiable is in general use in New York; customable is 
rarely heard. 

Customer. A chap; and, figuratively, an awkward person to deal 
with or manage; as “an ugly customer," a ‘rum customer.”” 

Cat. A term used in colleges to denote the failure of oither an officer 
or a student to appear at the appointed time and place for prayers 
and recitations. 

To out Didoes. Synonymous with to cut capers, i.e. to be frolick- 
some, 

Who over hoord them Italian singers recltin’ their jabber, showin’ their teeth, 
and cuttin’ didoes at « private concert ?—S. Slick in England, 

Watchman! take that ‘ere feller to the watch-house; he comes here a cutting 
up his didoes every night, —Pickinge from the Picayune, 

On, on he eplurged, until not two ounces of vital air Glled his breathing appa 
‘Tatns; ever the fence of his relative’s grounds Nick flew, and up the lane he trav= 
etled, busted into the house, foamed, fumed, and cwt vp such wondtous strange 
didoes that his wife and frienis believed ho had gone stark mad.—N, ¥. Spirit 
of the Times, 

To out Dirt, To ran; to go fast. Synonymous with “to cut on0’s 
stick."" A vulgar expression, probably derived from the quick 
‘motion of & horse or carriage over a country road, which makes the 
dirt fly. 

‘Well, the way the cow eut dirt was cautionary; sho cleared stumps, ditches, 
‘windfalls, and every thing. —Sam Slick in England. 
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Damaged. Intoxicated. 


Damson Plums, of the West Indies Seo Star Apple. 
Dander. 1. Sourf at the roots of the hair; dandraff. 

2. To get one's dander up, or to have one's dander raised, is to yet) 
into a passion. Here, it would seem, the dandruff is ludicrously 
put for the hair itself, which is represented as being raised on end, 
like the fur of some animals when enraged. This as well as the 
preceding use of the word is found in English dialects. 

‘The Department of State did not keep back the letters of Mr. Rives, in which 
ho boasts that be had outwitted the French. Well, this sort of put wp the dander 
of the French. — Crockett, Tour, p. 198. 

The fire and fory that blazed in her eye gave ocular ovidence of hor dander 
being up — Pickings from the New Orleass Picayune, p. 163. 

As we looked at the immense strength of the “Northumberland's'* mast, we 
could not help thinking that Neptune must hare bis dander considerably raieed 
before he could carry it away.— N. ¥. Com. Ade, 


Fa aan Tah shes the Sapertinens cane wynk anions Sveh sa 
MEipMIGhGaten oe ax could 
Dandyfied. Dundyish; like a dandy. 

Dandy-Trap. Loose brick in the pavement; when stepped upon, the 
muddy water underneath gushes up and soils boots or clothing. 
Dangerous. Endangered, being in danger.—Forby. This sense is 
Jocal in England, and colloquial in the United States. — Worcester. 
Dangle-Berry. (Gaylussacia.) A species of the blue whortleberry, 
Dangnation. A euphemism for damnation. 

Danites. 


If the enemies of the Mormons are to be trusted, they have a 
secret battalion of Danites, serpents in the path, destroying angels, 
who are banded for any deed of daring and assassination; and the 
frequent violent deaths of travellers are attributed to the treacher- 
ons stroke of some brother of the fraternity.— North Am. Rev., 
Article on Mormonism, July, 1862. 

Dark and Bloody Ground (The). An expression formerly much 
used in allusion to Kentucky, of which name it is said to bea trans- 
lation. The phrase fs an epitome of the early history of the State, 
of the dark and blondy conflicts of the first white settlers with their 
savage foes; but the name originated in the fact that this was the 
grand battle-ground between the Northern and Southern Indians. 
— Wheeler's Dictionary. 

On the oceasion of the reception of President Hayes at Louisville, 
Kentucky, Sept. 17, 1877, Gov. Wade Hampton said: — 
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-whooping-congh, but was, as he expressed it, “'death on fits." 
Vulgar. 


Did yon ever hearn tell of tho man they calls Chunkey? born in Kaimtuek and 
jae Aa ete deb, end pany tn, aan Sore Yr. 
alles get 
‘omen, 1 believe, are born with certain natural tastes. Sally was death on 
ican AACR enced asc ncetola gaan Be foot - Soe ek ee 
Natere, p. 225. 
Death-Horses. An insect, perhaps the “death's head moth.'? 
Among the insects of Virginia, Mias Ramsay mentions :— 
Locusts, tobaceo-worms, and slugs, 
Death-herses, or the hard-shell bugs. 
Poetical Picture of Amorics, wie 
Decedent. A deceased person. — Laws of Pennsylvania. 
Doceiving for deceitful ; ehh eag liaodee Nene aeons 
Deck. A pack of cards. This term is old English. Thus Shak- 
speare says, — : 
Bat, whiles, he thought to steal the single ten, 
‘The king was slily fingered from the deck, — 3 Henry VI, v. 1. 
Dil deal the cards, and cut you from the deck.— Teo AMfaide of Moreclacke, 1600. 
“Waiter,” cried out an Arkansas traveller. “bring down my baggage." 
What ye? CA Bei RaHN a pale OE plisill; © Balk of condi to ona 


SR faced ohn “a pack of cards piled one upon 
another.”” 

Deck. Twenty-Deck Poker is a variety where twenty cards are used. 

Declension. We sometimes see this word used in the newspapers, in 
speaking of a person's declining to be a candidate for office. Ex.t 
Tn consequence of the declension of our candidate, we shall be 
obliged to vote for a new one. — Pickering. 

Declination. Used in the same sense as the preceding word. It is 
said to have been first employed by Mr. John Pintard, when he 
declined a re-election as president of the American Bible Society. 

Decoration-Day. Day appointed for decoration, especially of graves 
of soldiers and sailors, who fell in the late civil war. 

Deed, for indeed. Very common throughout the South. Ask a 
Negro if it is cold, he will answer, ‘* Deed it is.’* 

To deed, To convey or transfer by deed. A popular use of the 
word in America; as, ‘‘ He deeded all his estate to his eldest son,’* 
— Webster. 

Deostrick. A common pronunciation amoung the illiterate for district, 








———— | 
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To deputize. To depute; tocappolntia deputy} to empower toxseb fee 
another, as a sheriff. —Webster. 

‘This word ianot in any ‘of. the English dictionarine except ondiiot 
the early editions of Bailey, where it appears in the preface among 
words in modern authors, collected after the Dictionary was printed. 
“Mr. Pickering remarks that *' the word is sometimes heard in con- 
-versation, tmt rarely oceurs in writing, and has always been consid. 
ered as a mere vulgarism.’? 

‘They seldom think it necessary to deputice more than one person to nttend to: 
their interests at the seat of government. ~ Port Fofic, January, IU, 

Deseret. A name (which they say means honey bee) given by the 
Mormons to the Territory of Utah, which they occupy. When Mr, 
Edward Everett was Secretary of State, he prevented the name 
being used as the official one for the Territory. 

Dest, The pulpit in a church, and figuratively the clerical 
sion. “The Rev. Mr. Poundtext appears well at the desk.” He 
intends one son for the bar, and another for the desk.” This New 
‘England word is not generally used in other parts of the country. 

‘The pulpit, or as it is here [in Connecticut] called, the deak, was filled by thires, 
‘if not four, clergymen: # number which, by its form and dimensions, it was able 
‘ accommodate. — Kendall's Travels, Vol. 1. po de 

‘They are common to every species of oratory, though of raror use in the desk, 
fee. — Adams's Lecture on Rhetoric. 

Dessert. (Fr. dessert, desservir, to clear away.) This term, which 

signifies the fruits and nuts or second course brought on 
the table after the substantial parts of a dinner, is often 
applied in the United States to the puddings and pies. A common 
error is that of accenting the first syllable. 

To desulphurize. ‘To take the sulphur out of vuleanived Caoutehoue. 

Devil's Darning-Needle, Devil's Needle. A common name for the 
‘Dragon-fy. In England, according to Wright, it is called the 
Devil's Needle. 

Now and then s long-legsrud spider would run across our tenck with incredible 
mpidity, of a declls darning-needdle would pertisactously hover abore our heada, 
and cause ime, impressed with an old nursery caution, to duck and dodge, nad 
hold my hands over my cars, until the winged spectre would fly away across the 
garden. — Putnam's Monthly, Jane, 1854. 

Devil-Fish. (Genus Lophive. Cuvier.) 1. The common name of 
the American Angler, so called from its hideous form. It is also 
Known by the names of Sea-devil, Fishing-frog, Bellows-fish, 
Goose-fish, Monk-fish, and others. — Storer*s Fishes of Mase, 

2. At the South, this name is apptied to the Stingray, Yalg. Stin- 
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Dingling, Tottering; insecure; prob. i. q- dangling, : 
We have been telling our readers that Federalism Is just now in w very dingting 

Lg (neaclany iris har iene aes pharma jemi 
—WN. ¥. True Sum, Ang, 26, 1848, 

Dining-Room Servant. A male house-servant or waiter. 

Dip. Sance for puddings. South-western. 

To dip Snuff. A mode of taking tobacco, practised by women iu 
some parts of the United States, and particularly at the South, may 
be thus described: A little pine stick or bif of rattan about three 
‘inches long, split up like a brush at one end, is first wetted and then 
dipped into snuff; with this the teeth are rubbed, sometimes by the 
hour together. Some tie the snuff in a little bag, and chew it. 
‘These filthy practices originated in the use of snuff for cleansing 
the teeth. 


Dipper. 1. A vessel, generally with a handle, used to dip water or other 
liquor. 


2, The seven bright stars in the constellation of the Great Bear; 
popularly so called from their arrangement in the form of a dipper 
with a handle; they are also known as Charles's Wain. 

3. A small aquatic bird, common throughout the United States; 
also called the Water-witch and Hell-diver. (Horned Grebe. Nut- 
tall, Ornith.) — Nar. Hist. of New York. 

Dippers. Those who use snuff as above, * She 's a dipper.’” 

Dipsy. A term applied, in some parts of Pennsylvania, to the flout of 
# fishing-line. From ‘‘deep sea.’ The deep sea or dipsy lead is 
used for obtaining soundings off-shore or in deep water. 

Dirt This word is ased more commonly and frequently with us than 
in England, to denote earth, clay, &c. An English traveller in the 
United States observes that be heard aman speak of his having 
wheeled dirt, to repair a road. A ‘dirt road,” as distinguished 
from « turnpike-road, is often heard in the West. The « dirt-eart,"" 
or cart which removes street swoeepings, would in London be 
enlled a ‘dust-cart.'” 

In California, '‘dirt" is the universal word to signify the substance dug, — 
sai ar arr sto tate, ‘The miners talk of rich dirt and poor dir 
and of ig off ro many feet of “top dirt™ before getting to “pay dirt," the 
Jatter meaning dirt with eo much gold in it that it will pay te dig itup wed wash 
iy — Borthacteh’s California, p. 120. 


As is usual in similar cases, the brethren who unite under the name 


sll 
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‘It's a curious story, and I'll tell you all of it T can think on, But some 

‘things perhaps I may disremember. — Weatern Tule, N. Y. Spirit of the Times. 
I'll thank you, when we moet again, not to dimemember the old. saying, but 
Iet every man skin his own skunks.— Dawid Crockett. 

Distressed, (Pron. dis-tress’-ed-) Miserable; wretched. “ Distresved 
man!’ was, and perhaps is, a favorite exclamation with ladies. at 
the North, 

“Why,” said the poddler to the Widow Bedott, who had selected an article 
for ber wedding-dress, ‘a body "d think "twas some everlastin’ old maid, instead 
of a handsome young widder that had chosen such a distressed thing fora weddin’ 

« Greas."! — Widow Bedott Papers, p. 113. 

District. A common pronunciation of this word in the country is 
Deestrick. 

District Courts, In American law, Courts held in each of the 
thirty-five districts into which the United States are divided, con- 
sisting each of a single judge, and which act both as courts of com- 
ton Jaw and as courts of admiralty. 

District School. A public or free school within a district. 

District Schoolmaster. The teacher of a district school. 

‘The district schoolmaster ain't got a friend on the flat side of earth. The 
Sofa atari Arian Sheps st feed leipy his hairdye; and 

the school.committee make him work for half the money a bartender gets, and 
board him around the neighborhood, where they give him rye coffee, sweetened 
‘with molasses to drink, and codfish balls three times « day for victuals. — Josh 
Billings's Works, p. 325. 

Dite. A little thing; a doit. “I don’t care a dite." New England. 

Ditty-Bag, A sailor's housewife, containing his thread, needles, tape, 
&e., for mending his clothes. 

Divide. The name applied by Western hunters and guides to a ridge 
of land which divides waters running in different directions; @ 
dividing ridge. 

We commenced to ascend another divide; and, as we approached the summit, 
the marrow valley leading to it was covered with timber and long grass. — 
Emory's Nee Mezice and California, p. 105. 

‘The eastern fork [of the Arkansas] skirts the base of the range, coming from 
the ridge, called the divide, which separates the waters of the Platte from 
the Arkansas. — Ruxton’s Adventures, p. 241. 

Continued our route towards an opening in the elevated ridge which stretched 
across our path in @ direction from north to seuth, called the divide. — Bartlett's 
Pervmal Norrotive, Vol. 1. p. 7. 

Divozt. This word expresses fully what no word at present does. 
‘The word “ divide” is not etymologically applicable, as it does not 
conyey the idea of altitude as the cause of separation; while the 
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_ United States to signify quick comprehension. Tt is only used in 
) conversation, and generally with a negative, thus: **He has no 
dogity.” It is a provincial word in England. — Pickering. 

Docks. We often apply the term to the ‘‘slip” or space between two 

"piers for the reception of vessels, It is believed to be restricted in 
“England to an enclosed basin, “ Balance dock,"? +‘ sectional dock,” 
* screw dock,” are none of them really docks, but contrivances by 
which vessels are raised from the water for repair. . 

Dock-Loafer. A loafer that hangs about the docks. 

Dock-tloofers, rag-pickers, wandering gypsies, wild Indians — The Indepen- 
dent, Maret, 1862, 

Dockmackie. (Viburnum acerifolium). Probably named by the 
Dutch, among whom the plant was used for external applications 
in tumors, &c.,—a practice learned by them from the Indians. 

Dock Walloper. A loafer that hangs about the wharves. New 
York. 

Dootor, The cook on board a ship ; so called by seamen. 

To doctor, To cook up; manage, oversee, modify. 

‘The nows [of success to the United States armies, aid the English lending 
journals) all camo through Northern channels, and was doctored by the govern- 


ment which controlled the telegraph.—H. Gresley, in the N. ¥. Independent, 
June, 1862. 


Dod Fetched. A euphemistic form of swearing. . 
Liddy, don't be so pesky starch, 1°ll be dad fetched it 1 meant any harm, — 
Southern Sketches. 


Dodger. A hard-baked cake or biscuit, Dead and garred, i. ¢. thor- 
oughly done. Dead gar.— Thomson's Eng, Etymons. See Corn 
Dodger and Beef-Dodger. 

Do don't, for do not or don't, is a common expression in Georgia and 
South Carolina, and not by any means confined to the uneducated 
classes. 

Dod rot it, Dod dratit. Confound it. A euphemistic oath. ~ 


_ He began cnssin’ like all wrath, and says he, Dod rol that old Mike Stieuter.— 
Bouthern Sketches, p. 31. : 


‘Here's the old man agoin’ to give you another wallopin’, Ill cut and run, 
_. and dot deot me if I don't, — Sam Slick, Human Nature, p. 60. 


Todog To hunt with dogs. 
‘What fs to be the fate of Soulouque andhie pubjecte?. How Jong will it take 
“ome to the hunting and dogging of fugitiveslaves, achieve what Bounparte eould 


not, the re-enslarement of and wi ia blood“ of St. 
\Doalaga te tanding aghersofenmncinauie’ WF Tribeae Nor ABP 




















aS is ealooh SIN rok ee as rane Dee you 
‘have employed him to do, he will say that be has “done gone and done done it.” 
‘His power of assertion can go no further. —Zexus Cor. Chicuge Tribune. 
Donock. A stone; a term almost peculiar to Arkansas, though used 

more or less throughout the South. In the West it is Dorniek. 

‘Then bring me a couple of donocks, 

Place them at my head and my toe, 

And do not ferget to write on it 

‘The name of old Kosin-the-bow. — Song, Rosin the Bow. 


Do-Nothing An idle, worthless fellow, om pegipeionssagmn ae 4 
his own way, and labor only when compelled to. 

Every PRE Giccmie cise randenetarwnciaeee 
[ie ttn sate enn mathe geet ma cn a2 
Folks, eli. iv. 

cardi bdesy yeh nce Hibarimesdittpe A ive 
inaptitade of lnbor, and universal shiftlessness can compare with that of this 
worthy as found in » brisk Yankee village, — Jbid., ch. iv. 

‘The Rip Van Winkle af Trving ie @ good: specimen of the do- 

_ nothing class of village idlers. 

Don't amount to much In speaking of a person of little account, 
‘or one of no consequence, it is common to say, “ He don’t amount 
to much.” In England, they would say ‘no great shakes,'? 

Don't know. (Often, indeed generally, pronounced dunno. 4 


Don't know as I know. These expressions are often used intro- 
ductorily in reply to # question, One asks a question, when the 
reply is, Wall, don't know as I know,” though pronounced 
Dond-zi-nd. A story told in Salem, Mass., runs thus: — 

A Wont India merchant doseribed to an English pied Te ee 
remarkable for their want of information; they didn't know what they be 
they readily confessed to that effect. The friend was incredulous, but 
moment a Yankeo skipper entered the counting-room, was asked, What hare 
you brought this time?" and replied Woll, I doa*t know? onions, Hour, &e." 
Said the merchant to his friend, Dida’ T tell you the truth?” 

I don't know as I sban't, for I don’t know but I shall, This«m- 
couth expression, Mr, Hurd says, is very common in the eastern 
towns of Massachusetts, near Cape Cod. — Grammatical Corrector. 

Don't see it. f don't see it is a very common expression, equivalent 
to dissent. 

Doodle. A Yankee-doodle; a Yankee; » Unionist. - 




















188 Dou 
twaddling; having two-faced character or position. See One 
Horse. 


Members of Congress whe perform the double-horse act 

ae Fremont's) pial and tlalecke General Order No. as eee 
‘= contradictory to or inconsistent with said Proclamation].—¥. ¥, Tribune, 
Deo. 27, 1881. 

Doubdle-jaded. To ride double-jaded is to ride with a pillion, 

Double Ripper. Two sleds from six to ten feet apart connected by a 
plank, upon which boys slide down hill, Many accidents have 
been caused by their use. Also called a Doubler. 
‘The double-ripper now is laid aside with other engines of calamity.— News 


Dough. Dough-facism; semi-secessionism; want of loyalty. 

Sept ples do vis aicagot comes oil cdl aisk roo pleeeeat 
; 0 strongest stomachs wil m a salmagundl 
beyronchg tab edit pale * 

Dough-Paces. A contemptuous nickname, applied to the Northern 
fayorers and abettors of negro slavery, The term generally means 
@ pliable politician, one who is accessible to personal influences 
and considerations. It was first applied, however, by John Ran- 
dolph af Roanoke to such Northern members of Congress as mani- 
fested especial willingness to fall in with the views and demands of 
‘the South on questions involving the ** peculiar institution."’ Speak- 
ing of the Northern Democrats, he bitterly said: — 

Tknew that these men would give way. They were scared at theirown dough= 
Sacer, — yes, they were scared at their own dough-faces. We had them; and, if 
we had wanted more, we could have had them, 

‘The truth is that, while the Southerners need and are willing to pay for the 
services of the dough-fuces, they dislike their persons and despise their discourse. 
W. ¥. Tribune, April, 1848, a) 

‘Thanks toa kind Providence and the manly straightforwardnes of John C. 
Calhoun, the great question of extensiog or non-extension of human slavery 
under the Gag of this republic is to be pressed to a decision now. Desperate, 
dolatrous, and blind as is bis devotion to slavery, we would sooner see bim 
President to-morrow than any dowgh-face inYhe Union. 

‘This term has also been applied to Southern men who are false 
to the principles of slavery, as Northern dough-faces are to the 
principles of freedom. 

‘There was & disposition In the Senate to evade the question, — to slip « bill for 
the establishment of the Oregon territory through the Seuste, without calling 
attention to the slavery question, and under the immediate pressare of the demand 
made for the military defence of the territory from the Indians The Whigs of 
the North and of the South were silent. The Democratic Cass men of the North 
and of the South were mum, Two-thirds of the Senate were domph-faced, There 
are Southern as well as Northern dough-fuces; men looking to the spulls care 











» Seb to your partner, Dally, Sal does put 

epg Peake lea rg at ee at oeaes eeaees peo noo: 

Dragged-out. Fatigued; exhausted; worn out with labor, 

Dratit. To curse a thing. xsl encompass 
“Odd rot it." 

To draw a Bead. ‘To take tm witha He by gradoally rls the 
front sight, called the dead, to a level with the hind sight. 
coe None ese ale a ae eee he drew a 


weds gtr ys erase te er 


‘The Missourians, with their five-foot barrel rifles, which were thelr cone 
stant companions, could draw a on a Geer, # squirrel, or the white of am 
Indian's eye, with equal coolnces and eertainty of tiling Berhia' Oalifer 


wian, p. 151, 

‘The moon rose, . . . and rifle in hand we approached the trees where the 
unconscious birds were roosting. Creeping along the round, 1 raised my rifle 
and endeavored to obtain a sight, but the light was too obscure to draw a bead. 
Ruzton’s Adventures in Mexico, p. 181. 

To draw a Straight Purrow. A metaphor taken from the plough- 
man. Also, to run a straight furrow.’’ To mind one’s own basi- 
ness; to do one's proper work, without turning aside or being 
divertéd to side issues; " to go straight ahead. : 

Governor B. is & sensible man; 
He stays to bis home and looks arter hie folks; 
‘He draws his fiervow as straight as he can, 
And into nobody's tater-patch pokes. 
Lowel, The Bighne Papers. 

Dreadful. Very, exceedingly. This and the words ats/ul, terrible, 
desperate, monstrous, ke., are indiscriminately used by uneducated 
people for the purpose of giving emphasis to an expression. 

J never soe a wornan on the toad #0 dreadful tate, in all the days of my 'ver- 
sali life. Who are you? — Madam Amight's Jowenal (1704), p. 12. 

A correspondent says, “I shall never forget cae ally 
man in about 1642 said what I did not understand, *Dr. Fisk fof 
New Braintree, Mass.] is a dreadful good man.’ '? 

‘Thore was a ¢wod of fine folks at Saratoga, and dreadful nice galls. — Major 
Downing's Letter, p: 8b. 

Te's a fact, Major, the public hata dreadfulcravin' appetite tor books. — /bid., 
Moy-doy in N. ¥,, py 4 

The Indies thought Mr, Harl storekceper a dreadful niee young 

is ha LOGE sah w kona naa Carve of Paes Me 

ib obi d af gall eis week Obie 
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Tt is used in the same way in England, in the Westmoreland and 
Cumberland dinlects: — 
I send to this an, to tell thee amackily what dreadful fine things T saw J th’ 
Toad tu at yon Dublin. — Poems and Glossary, p. 125. 
Dress. A woman's gown. 
To dress. To dress to death, dress to Mill, dress to the nines, and, in 


Vol. 1. p. 208. 

Dressing. Stuffing; forced meat; gravy. 

Drink. A river. ‘The Big Drink’ ia w common term applied by 
South-western people to the Mississippi River. 

‘The old boat wae a rowrer, —the bigest on the drink, had the best officers, 
and paid the best prices. — Major Bumkum, in N.Y. Spirit of the Times, 

Bas Vand Sioniag su eis, nad the Bei. lay oie Se 
wash, into the drink, — Southern Sketches, p. 36. 

gee enn Ce aay emiall digo andy Onin sy ries ee ea 
Jest paddled over the drink, — A Night om the Mismouri. 

Drinking. “ He's a drinking man," ¢. ¢. a toper. 

Drive. 1. In Texas, the annual gathering of large herds of cattle for 
the purpose of branding. This is provided for by law in California. 
See Rodeo and Judges of the Plain. 

‘Wheo a regular drive is made, ® dozen neighbors, from twenty miles or more 
sbout, assemble at a place agreed upon, each man bringing two or three extra 
horses. ‘These are driven before the company, and form the nucleus of the cattle 
herd collected. They first drive the outer part of the circuit, within which their 
eatile are supposed to range, the radius of which is here about forty miles. All 
cattle having their marks, and all calves following their cows, are herded and 


driven to pens which have been prepared. ‘They are absent fram two to threg * 


weeks upon the first drive, usually contriving to arrive by might at a pen in 
which the stock are ouclosed, otherwise guarding them in the open prairie. 
When the vicinity of « house is reached, the cattle aro divided. ‘The calves are 
‘branded, and all tamed loose again. — Olmasted’s Texas, p. 369. 

2. Tho great mass of logs accumolated during the winter nears 
stream for the purpose of being floated down to tido-water inthe 
following spring. Maine and Canada. 

Driver, 1. He or that which drives; a coachman, a carman, — Wor 
cester. In England, the driver of a carriage is called a *' coachman.’? 


2. A negro-driver, an overseer of slaves on a plantation. 
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‘York and other Eastern cities on their country cousins. One drops 
a pocket-book containing a large roll of bank-notes a short distance 
before an approaching stranger, which a confederate picks up just 
as the stranger is about to do so. He opens the roll, affects surprise 
at his discovery, manifesta sympathy for the loser, and tells the 
stranger that, being about to leave town, he will surrender it to 
him for $10 or $20, on condition that he will advertise it and en- 
deavor to find the owner. Greenhorn eagerly snaps at the tempt- 
ing bait; but on reaching his hotel finds, of course, that he is the 
possessor of a package of spurious money. 
Drop-Letter. A letter dropped into the post-office for a resident of 
‘the same place, and which is therefore not to be mailed. 
Drummer. A person employed by city houses to solicit the custom of 
country merchants. See Drumming. 
Dromming, in mercantile phrase, means the soliciting of customers. 
is chiefly used in reference to country merchants, or those sup- 
posed to be such. Instead of patiently waiting for these persons to 
come and purchase, the merchant or his clerk goes to them and 
solicits their custom. In this manner, the sale of goods is often 
expedited; and though the practice of drumming is held by some to 
‘de neither very modest nor very dignified, still it must be owned to 
add very largely, in certain cases, to the amount of goods sold. 
Indeed, without drumming, it is suspected that sundry houses which 
make a remarkable show and noise would do very little business. 
The expenses of drumming amount to no small sum. Bosides 
employing extra clerks and paying the extra price for their board 
at the hotels, the merchant has to be very liberal with his money in 
paying for wine, oyster suppers, theatre tickets, and such other 
means of conciliating the favor of the country merchant as are usu- 
ally resorted to by drumners.— Perils of Pearl Street, ch. 9. 
Drunk. A drinking bout. The expression is common, ‘* Such a 
one is on a big drunk.’ 
Dry up. 1. To beor become cheerful. 2. To be silent; to * hush up.’* 
Dubersome. Doubtful. A vulgarism common in the interior of New 
England. Duderous is used in England. 
Thave been studyin’ Tettersall's considerable, to see whother it is + ae aon 
to trade in or no. Betsbiw Auberorme 1 dan lke the evt af the Apamiae ei 
here. — Sam Slick in England, ch. 28. 
Before moon, rain came, and then the pilot muttered that he felt dwhersome 
about the appearances. — Licatenant Wise, Soumporia, p 18. 


Duabous. A mispronunciation of dubious, 
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" Gf Yea secrete Wibt'T Bard seh With Sr tee HevoleaNediy wong 
Written during the siege of Boston, in 1776: — oe 
And besides all the = 
Fey en 
ow wi 
; ty an a eo as 
Dutch-Curme. ‘The white ficld daisy, so called from its annoyance to 
Factions" : f 
Dutchman. A flaw in a stone or marble slab, filled up by an insertion. 
Dutch Oven. A tin screen placed before a kitchen range, or open 
wood-fire, within which is the meat to be roasted. 
Dutiable. Subject to the imposition of duties or custome. — Webater. 
This isa very convenient word, and is in common use, both by the 
cea vars, yp La nati 


cab inpameniauciod note ears 
dollars, nearly one-half of which were imported the first quarter of the year. — 
Speech of Senator Wilson, May 24, 1888. 
Dyed in the Wool. Ingrained; thorough. 
‘The Democrats, on the authority ef Mr. Camefon's letter, are beginning to 
lain General Taylor as a Demecrat dyed in the wool, as a Democrat of the Jefier~ 
sdnian order of 1798.—N. Y. Com. Ade, May 24, 1847. 


E 


Bagle. A gold coin of the United States, of the value of ten dollars, 
so called from its bearing, on the reverse, the figure of the American 
eagle, There are also double-eagles of twenty dollars, as well as 
half and quarter eagles. : 

Bar-Bob, An car-drop. 

Barly Candle-Light Used to, denote the beginning of, the evening; 

as, * The mooting will begin at early candle-light.”” 

Bar-Mark. The mark made on the ear of a horse, cow, pig, or sheep 
by its owner; and hence the token or signal by which a thing is 
known. So used also in the north of England. The laws of sev- 
eral of the States require the ear-tuark of every proprietor to be 
recorded with the town-clerk, as evidence for reclaiming strays, &c. 

Barnest. Boys call it playing marbles in earnest, when it is under- 
stood that the winners shall keep the marbles, Sometimes they any, 
Let's play for keeps. 
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‘Barth Almond. (Cyperus esculentus.) A perennial, indigenous to 
Southern Europe, growing in the form of u rush, some three feet 
high, producing small tubers the size of a common bean, and called 
by the Valencians ‘‘ Chufas.”” It was one of the plants distributed 
by the Patent Office in 1854.— Waite, Gardening for the South. It 
is the hub al azeex of Egypt. 

Basy. A word in common use among merchants and bankers. ** Our 
bank is easy,” meaning that its loans are not extended, or that 
money is plentiful. ‘The money market is easy ;" or “money is 
easy,”’ i. & loans of money may easily be procured. 

Bast, for yeast. North Carolina. 

Bast. About east is about right; in & proper manner. A common 
slang expression in New England. 

T went [nto the dining-room, and sot down afore a plate that had my mame writ 
‘on a card onto It; and f did walk Into the beef and “taters and things lows east. 
BR, Bigelow's Letters in Family Comp. 

To cate. a: To supply with food. A Western use of the word. It 
was used in the same way along the line of the Massachusetts and 
Vermont railways in 1843-47 at the cheap boarding-houses. 

Hoosier, Squire, what pay do you give ? 

Comtractor. Ten bits a day. 

Hoorier. Why, Squire, Lwas told you'd give us two dollars a day anil eat 
un — Pickings from the Picnyune, p. 47. 

To eat Dirt. To retract; to be penitent. 

A poem in the ** New York Evening Post,” entitled ‘* A Vision of 
January 4, 1861,” in describing a procession in Broadway, says: — 
Houses in the Southern trade, although their skirts were cloar, 
Had, for the sake of example, come in from far and near; 


Thoy boro a sable banner, all lettered (n gold foil, 
™ After eating so much dirt, are we asked to swallow free soil?" 


Bddoes. See Cocos, 

Eaveational. Pertaining to education; derived from education; as, 
educational habits. — Webster. The authority cited by Webster for 
the use of this word is  Smith,""—a rather indefinite one. Mr. 
Pickering says the word was new to him until he saw it in the 
following extract: — 

Tt is believed that there is not an individual of the college who would, if qe 
tioned, complain that he has, in atly instance, felt himsclf pressed with opit 
‘which interfered with his edwcational creed.— Dr. Grant's Report to the Trwstess 
of New Jersey College, 1810. —~—— 

Bel-Grass, (Zostera marina.) A plant thrown ashore in lange quan- 
tities by the sea. It is also called Sea-wrack. ~ 











erally at some cost to the investigator. ‘The phrase doubtless origi- 
nated from some occurrence at a menagerie. 

Blevator. 1. A mechanical contrivance for lifting grain, &., to an 
“upper floor; also a building containing one or more elevators, 
2, A mechanical contrivance now in use at large hotels for carry- 
ing guests to the upper stories. 
Tonin’s Allen's wife, being o0 a visit to New York, topped al the Avtor House. 
My room," says she, “was on the fifth story, and T told J, Beans'es ex-wife 
shah bow Lote gee to climb up them wtairs I didn's know, Twas t¢ tuckered 
out. ~~ - I goose Lean weathor it some way." 
Mrs. Bean. * Hore is the elenator, be carried up.” 
‘There was a big nigger comin’ right towards us, and I thought she moant hin; 
for they have been called such funny names ever since the war, that I theught 
like “ Blewstor' was ove of tem. But I jest put my foot right down to once, 


I, 

ST ao" eget to be dnged mata by that nga" 

Bat Benns'es ex-wife explained it [the elerwtor] to me, There wasa little room 
about as big as our smoko-houre, all fixed off as neat a+ a pin, and all we had todo 
was to get in, aud then we was histed right up io front of our room: = Boley 
Bolbet, p. 295, 

Bmpire State. The State of New York; so called from the enter- 
prise of its people, its wealth, population, extent of canals, rnil- 


roads, &, 
The Empire State is your New York; 
T grant it bard to mate her; 
Yet still give me the Nutmeg State, 
‘Where shall we find greater? —Allin, Yankee Ballads, 


Bmpt From the participle emptied,» word coined by old Jadies in 
New England; as, * Go and empt out the water.'" 


Bmptyings. (Pron. emptins.) The lees of beer, cider, &c.; yeast, or 
any thing by which bread is leavened. 
°T will take more empting, by a long chalk, than this new party 's got, 
‘To give such heavy cakes as these » start, I toll ve what. 
The Biglow Pupers, 
To engage. To promise or pledge one’s self to perform certain duties. 
Tn the State of Rhode Island, all civil or military officers, instead of 
aba eave ‘bo perkoren the xicthee bcs sppertslny ty itis aatesay 
and to obey the laws, are engaged 40 to do, 
From the formation of this colony in 1647, no person was compelled to take an 


| smc pl eapamnga a par ty yam gage An 
of perjury, has been received with as full effect as un oath. Perse 
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‘Erie. Hennepin (ch. xix.) says, The Havens call this Lake Brige, 
or Erilke, that is, the Lake of the Cat;" but the inhabitants of 
Canada have softened it into Erie. In ch. lxix. he again men- 
tions it as ‘* Lake Erie, or of the Cat.’* 

Another name for Kinnickinni¢k, or a mixture of 
tobacco and cornel bark. 

Esquire. In England, this title is given to the younger sons of noble- 

men, to officers of the king’s courts and of the household, to econn- 
sellors at law, justices of the peace while in commission, sheriffs, 
and other gentlemen. In the United States, the title is given to 
public officers of all degrees, from governors down to justices and 
attorneys. Indeed, the title, in addressing letters, is bestowed on 
Gny person ut pleasure, and contains no definite description. It is 
merely an expression of respect. — Webster. 
In our own dear title-bearing, democratic land, the title of eaywire, officially 
and by courtesy, has come to include pretty much everybody. Of course every~ 
body in office is an eazuire, and all who have been in office eojoy and glory in 
the ide. And what with a standing anny of legislators, aa clective and ever 
changing magistracy, and almost a whole population of militia officers, present 
and past, all named as csquires in their commissions, the title is nearly universal. 
N.Y. Com, Advertiser, 

Bssence-Pedler. A skunk, ° 

Buchre. A sort of game played with cards, very much in vogue 
throughout the United States. See Fuca. 

Buchred. To be beaten at Euchre; checkmated; used up; and figurae 
tively applied to one who has been defeated, outwitted, or Soiled in 
any scheme. Comp. Looed. 

Now Jefferson D., when you come to reflect, 

‘Don’t it strike you that somehow you 'vo failed to connect? 

Don't you think you eried game jast a little too fast, 

‘That you played a lene hand and got euchred at last ?— Vanity Fair. 

Bvacuation Day. The day on which the British army evacuated the 
city of New York, Noy. 25, 1783, the annual return of which has 
been celebrated in that city for nearly a century. Speaking of old 
‘times in New York, Samuel Woodworth thus alludes to the day+ — 

‘The British troops had gono away: 
And every patriot true 
‘Then kept Eoxcuation Day, 
‘Whon this old bouse was new. 
New York Post, March 21, 1877. 

Evener (of a carriage). The swing splinter-bar. 

Evening. In the South and West there is no afternoon, From noon 
till dark is evening, It is strange toan nnaccustomed oar to be 
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is at home."* In speuking of this use of the word, Webster says, 
“This blunder, which is far too common, even among educated 
persons, ought to be studiously avoided by every one.”’ 

Brperience. To give, tell, or relate one’s experience, are phrases in 
use among certain sects, und meaning, to relate before a meeting 
of the church the progress of one’s mind in becoming an ardent 
believer in the doctrines of Christianity. 

Now, brethren and sisters, (°m going to give my experience, —to tell how I 
got religion. — Weatern Pulpit. 

oT aE Cen ER Cane OS REE 
and singing sentimental religious hymns. ‘Vel. L 
p 2d. 

Se eee To become converted. 

1 eaperienced religion at one of brother Armatrong’s protracted meetings ;— 
and T tell ye, them special efforts Is creat things, —ever since 1 came out I've 
felt like a new critter. — Widow Bedatt Popers, p. 108. 

Express. A rapid conveyance of packages and goods, which in the 
course of the last twenty years has grown up into an enormous busi- 
ness in the United States. 

To expross. To transmit by a special messenger in anticipation of 
the regular mail. 

‘The President's For hem wa pc A er Al aa a od) 


Express-Man. A man belonging to an express office, who calls for and 
brings parcels with a wagon. 

Express-Office. An establishment from which are transmitted par- 
eels and goods. 

Express-Wagon. The wagon in which packages, boxes, &e., are 
taken to and from an express office. 

Bye-Opener. That which causes surprise, 

Byes skinned. To keep one's eyes skinned or eyes peeled is to boon 
the alert. 
Keep your eyes sinned and your rifles clean ; and the minute you find I'm 
Dack, set off. =. Ts Spirit af the Times. 
Keep your eye skinned for sign, and listen to my horn. — Treits of American 
Humor, Vol. 1, 


Meni Mr. Aroh,1 ‘ve got you, tail sya dont ee your a shin ek 
‘you dll your bide won't bold shucks. —Mike Hooter, by a Mi 
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the leaf takes place derives its name from that cireumstwnce, and 
instead of autwnn is universally called the fall." — Arr. Deciduous 

| Leaves. Utis used, however, in England in the same sense; although 
-autunan is aa generally employed there as fall is in the United 
States. 


What crowds of pationts the town doctor kills, 
‘Or how last fall he raised the weekly bills. — Dryden's Juvenal, 

‘Hash worked the farm, burnt coal in the fall, made sugar in the spring, drank, 
smoked, &o.— Margaret, p. 15. 

2. The apparatus used in hoisting and lowering goods in ware- 
houses, &c. The term is borrowed from # contrivance for the same 
purpose used on shipboard. 

8. The upper front part of a pair of pantaloons; a drop. 

Palling Weather. A rainy or snowy time. 

Pall-Way. The opening or well through which goods are raised and 
lowered by a fall. It is often merely a succession of openings 
through the several floom of the building, which are generally unen- 

| closed, and the source of frequent accidents. 

Family. This word is often used to denote a man’s wife and children, 
especially the latter. Hence the phrases, ‘a man of family,” “ Have 
you any family?" ‘* How is your father’s family ?”” 

The term is also used in law books and statutes, exempting 
v property from execution for debt. 

Pamily Room. This term is applied, in the West, to a room gener- 
ally occupied by the mother and young children to the exclusion of 
visitors and strangers. 

To fan out. To make a show at an examination, alluding probably to 
the peacock spreading his tail. ‘This term originated at the United 
States Military Academy at West Point, where for years it was 
local; but it is now gradually finding ee ee 

Pancies. Fancy stocks, which see below. 

Gh SG ‘ajar ocala es 
bears looked up, — Steck Report N.Y. Herwll. 

‘Take up any annual registey of the Stock Exchange, and you can cheek off in 

‘8 moment the temporary fancies of the year by such as show the widest varls- 

thona.— Men and Mysteries of Wall Street, p. 213. 

| Pancy Stocks. A species of stocks which are bought and sold toa 

great extent in New York. Unlike articles of merchandise, which 

may be seen and examined by the dealer, and which always have 
an intrinsic value in every fluctuation of the market, these stocks 
are wholly wrapped In mystery. No one knows any thing about 
them, except the officers and directors of the companies, who, from 
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Feast. A corruption of the Dutch nies, nice, fastidious. <* I'm feast of 
it,’? is a literal translation of the Dutch Jhben er vies van, i.e. Lam 
disgusted with, I loathe it. A New York phrase, mostly confined 
to the descendants of the Dutch. 

‘To feather. A friend has reminded me of this colloquial word, which 
is nsed in some parts of New England to denote the appearance of 
curdled cream, when it rises upon the surface of a cupof tea or 
coffee, in the form of little flakes, somewhat resembling feathers. 
We say, ‘* The oream feathers."’ — Pickering. 

Peaze. The same as feeze and pheeze. 

England is, we are told, about to semi three regiments to Canada. “Don't get 
into a feaze about it. —N. ¥. Tribune, June 28, 1861, Lett. frow Paris, 

Federal. 1. Founded upon or formed by a league, treaty, or compact 
between independent States. The government of the United States 
is a federal government, as being formed by the union of several 
independent States, each surrendering a portion of its power to 
the central authority. A federal is strictly distinguishable from a 
“SEA ht eed pee geist eta = tha 
often used indiscriminately), the latter being properly an aggrega- 
tion of individual citizens. The Constitution of the United States 
is pronounced by Mr. Madison to be neither a national nor a fed- 
eral constitution, but a composition of both. — Federalist, No. 39. 

2. Pertaining to the United States; often in contradistinction 
from any or all of the States, as functionally considered. 

Federal City. Washington, as the seat of government. 

Federal Gurrency. The legal currency of the United States, Its 
coins are the gold eagle of ten dollars; the double eagle, twenty 
dollars; half and quarter eagles of proportionate value. The silver 
dollar of one hundred cents, its half, quarter, tenth, and twentieth 
parts. The coin of ten cents value is called a dime; that of five 
cents, a Aalf-dime. The lowest coin in common use was the copper, 
now supplanted by the nickel cent. Half-cent coins have been 
made, but few or none of late years, In the commereial cities and 
along the sea-board, Spanish coins of a dollar and the fractional 
parts of a dollar were very common, and passed currently for their 
original yalue, until the act of February 21, 1857, which, by reduc- 
ing the value of the quarter, eighth, and sixteenth of a dollar by 
twenty per cent, caused the foreign coinage to be suddenly with- 
drawn from the 

Previous to the adoption of our federal currency, pounds, shillings, 
and pence were used, But these denominations became unstable in 
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beheaded wpe myer Herald, Oct. 14, 


nite A rail nsed in fences, 
His fence-ruils were all urned or Segwond:—W. ¥, oibuns, 
Pence-Riding. The practice of “sitting on the fence,’* or remaining 
neutral in a political contest until it ean be heal ies way the 
cat is going to jump.”* =7Ti td 
‘The South will not vote for & Northern ictita hr wentdulanaaety 


arrow, but distinct; it admits of no fence-riding ¢ heroes eth 
tide or the other; and when the time shall come, that either the North or the 
South adopts a candidate on sectional grounds, it will not be dilficalt to foretell 
the issue. — 4, ¥. Afirror. 

Poerry-Fiat. A flat boat used for crossing, and sometimes for deseend- 
ing, the Mississippi River and its tributaries, Flint says: ‘* The 
Serry-flat is a scow-boat, and, when used asa boat of descent for 
families, has a roof or covering. These are sometimes in the ver- 
nacular phrase called sleds." — Hist. and Geog. of Miss. Walley. ° 

To fetch up. To stop suddenly. ‘This sense of the word is not 
noticed in the English dictionaries, nor by Webster. “He fetched 
up all standing:”’ that is, he made « sudden halt. The more com- 
mon phrase with us is, “He brought up all standing.” It ix « 
naatical vulgarism, the figure being that of a ship which is suddenly 
brought to, while at full speod and with all her sails set. 

Petterlock. Petlock. New England. See Fetterlock-deep. 

renin oe As high as, rising’to, sinking in as far as to, the 


cee ‘go on horseback to the Inlet. I found, however, that the 

ios en fry tirugh bay ad Seterlock-cecp. — N.Y. Tribune, 

Fetticus or Vottikost, vulg. Pattikows. | (Volerianetta.) Corn- 
salad or Lamb's-lettuce. A word used in New York. 


ois rea da rampage mine pe Bee Spice- 


Few. tk cantina: a fer means a little. , sree 
me aay, stranger, tell me about the trick of the wells’ blowing up; and I'l 
Sal yen the. trick of meme SPiD pubes skp you a few, as I think!” — 


P.P.V. First Families of Virginia. es 4 
‘Tho famous initials F. F. V. have had thelr significance changed by simé 
“surtoyn i atc, etre of he an aii 
to Past Pooted Virginians, —N. ¥. Tribune, Aug. 21851. 
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‘The life of a trooper ix pleasure and ease, 
Just suited to sprigs of the old FF. nee 


What are they to my 
Why, Alam wos an F FV, 1 — Ballad of King Cotton. — 
Fico, Fyse. A term applied in Kentucky to a small dog} a cur. a 

friend informs me he has heard the term in Washington. It is an 
old English word, now obsolete and not found in recent English 
dictionaries or glossaries. Nares alone notices it under the name 
of fyst, from which comes foie, as a “ foisting-Hound, or Cur, 
a small dog of the lap-dog kind.’ Nares quotes Coles’s Dict.: ‘* A 
fysting (foisting) eur.’’ But the word is not in the first ed. of 
Coles, 1708. See Fiste. 


As for shepherds” fisting and such whom fond ladies make 
peta] agers umluarnbeeet eh pmo REY een iS, 


Pid. A _fid of tobacco, isa“ plug "or small piece, from + fid,”* a bunch 
of oakum put into the touch-hole of a gun to keep the powder dry. 
Coles. 

Fiddler. A kind of small crab, with one large claw and a very small 
one, It lives on the salt meadows, where it makes its burrows. 
Fidlers are 4 sort of small crabs, that lie in holos in the marshes. ‘The raccoons 
eatthem very much. T oever knew any one to try whether they were good meat 
or no, — Lavesn's Carolina, 1718, 

Beg accelerate esac alles dior ttale Sipe on 
fielders are to their and 
looking ar presage wns as huge iSeries hes thay aie ta ee 

Florida Cor. Forest and Stream. 

[The Fie oredr at al enkaring hd ee 
for the purpose of catching the small erabs called Fiddlers. — Audubom, Ornith. 
Biog., Vor. U. p. 269. 

Pield-Driver. A civil officer, whose daty it is to take up and impound 
swine, cattle, sheep, horses, &e., going at large in the public high- 
‘Ways, Or on common and unimproved lands, and not under the 
charge of a keeper. New England. 

Field Martin. A name sometimes given in the South to the King- 
Bird. 

Piold-Hand. A person who works in a field. A common term in 
the Slave States for an agricultural laborer. ‘ A prime field-hand."* 

Fiendishment. A fiendish act or spirit. 
bar agnenp rt wcll aiacne eileg eigenen 
coln's rage and flewdishments, — Richmond Enquirer, Dec., 1862. 
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are in the United States, with very little discrimination. It was: 
formerly said of large und important things, as‘ a first-rate ship." 
Now we hear of “first-rate pigs,” ‘“jirst-rate liquors,” “first-rate 
lawyers.’" +e 
The first-rate importance of the subject, and the real merits of the work, aro 
es ing Oe pete of See anes — eames cea a ah 
_  Ayoung woman situation Len eye She first-rate 
nd fisteh andl wale ee = paeoioeatal te % wim 
Tt is also used adverbially; thus, if we ask a person how he is, he 
replies, I am _first-rate,"" i. e. in excellent health, very well. 
Mr, Borthwick found the California Indians had acquired this use 
of the phrase; for, says he: — 
When you salute them with “How a’ 7 or if 
sn bea ey vay ane er” Sobvine venies: 
that they were all fuserate, 1 errr ibrar hae Yeara in 
Well aioe hon ural helps them along first-rate. 
I, "eaome mon natural smart gas: 
Major Jones Courtship, p. 31. 
Mary ie lh pases exp oe fellee who gin the galls all 
vorts of a shakin’, — /béd., p. 168, 
The ‘London Llustrated News,’" Dee, 6, 1856, in speaking of 
Assheton Smith, a celebrated huntsman, says: — 
Th his Leicestershire days, he was ffret-rate asa horseman; . . + + and inone of 
the worst scenting countries, he has for years shown the first-rate sport. 
Piret Rate and a Half. Any thing somewhat better than what is 
considered first-rate; or first-rate intensified, 
Pirst Swathe. First quality; first chop. New York. 
” but about twen ol. — 
tes serve you but airat-weathe mug, twenty-three yeary 


Pish-Ball. Salt codfish chopped fine and mixed with potatoos; it is 
then made into balls and fried, or, for those who don’t like grease, - 
baked upon a griddle An amusing song called the * Lone Fish- 
Ball" was very popular a few years ago. At one of the cheap 
eating-houses, a customer who had one of these balls, having called 
for a piece of bread, 

‘Tho walter ait 
We dont give bread wi pages tay 

Pish-Crow. (Corvus osrifragus, Wilson.) A bird almost entirely 
confined to the insritime districts of the Southern States. During 
the summer, they are sometimes found as far north as Pennsylvania. 
They are generally s¢en hovering over bays and rivers as well as over 
salt ponds and marshes, searching for smal! fry or for small orabs 
called Fiddlers. — Audubon. 





"the same as to settle, to do for, to dish. 


, meng eet 
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‘To flat-boat. To transport in a flat-bont. — 

‘The first enterprise of Josiah Hedges on his own account was a trading excur- 
slon to New Orleans with fruit, which he fatboated from Wheeling to that 
point. —Nat, Intelligencer, Iuly 29, 1858. 

Plat-Boatman. A hand employed on a flat-bont. 

Flat-broke. Utterly bankrupt, entirely out of money, The Califor~ 
nia correspondent of the ‘* Boston Post,’’ in speaking of the emigra- 
tion, says: ‘* Many emigrants, arriving in that state of 
termed slat-broke, staid at Los Angeles because they couldn't go on.’" 

To flat out. To collapse; to prove a failure. A Western phrase 
applied to a political meeting; as, ‘The meeting flated out.’’ 
President Dwight was criticising a passage in a theme, and, being 
hard up for a simile, said: “ Why, it’s as flat —it’s as flat—it’s as 
flat as a flat piece of lend, flatted out flat.’” 

‘The word is also used as a noun. ‘It was a complete /lat-out.!” 
* Ho made a flat out.”’ 

Flat-footed. Downright, resolute; firmly, resolutely. A term be- 
longing to the Western political slang, with which the halls of 
Congress, a3 well as the newspapers, are now deluged. 

Colonel M— attempted to define his position, but, being unable, wxclaimed: 
I'm an independent, flat-footed man, and am neither for nor against the mill- 
dam. — Tennemee Newspaper. 

At the forks of the road there lived a brawny, stalwart sonof Vulean, He was 
‘A man of strong will, and a zealous disciple of Tom Paine. His Herculean frame, 
and boli, flat-footed way of suying things, had impressed his neighbors, and he 
held the rod in terrorem over them. — Harper's Mag,, Sept. 1858. 

Mr. Pickens, of South Carolina, has come out flat.footed for the administra~ 
‘tHon,—a real red-hot Democrat, dyed in the wool, —denounees Mr. Calhoun, — 
and fs ready now to take any high office. But the mission to England is beyond 
his reach.— NV, ¥. Herald, June 30, 1848. 

Fiat Top, See /ron Weed. 

To flax round. To be energetic ; to move quickly. New England. 

* Plea-Bane. (Erigeron Conadense.) One of the most hardy and com- 
mon weeds. It propagates itself rapidly, and since the discovery of 
America has been introduced and spread through most countries in 
Europe. — Bigelow's Flora Bost. 

‘This plant is sold by the Shakers for its medical properties, which 
are astringent and diuretic. 

Flicker. See Clape. 

Plitter. A corruption of the word /ritfer, a pancake. 

Floor. Used in Congress, in this expression, fo get the floor; to have 
the floor ; to obtain the floor, — that is, to obtain an opportunity of 
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To flunk out. To retire through fear; to give up, back ont. 
Why, Ite ove, you mat be cracked if you fk ot before we bagi. =F, C. 
Ne 


‘We must have at Jeast ns many subscribers as there aro students in college, or 
funk out.— The Crayon, Yole Coll., 1823. 

Plunky- 1. A class of people, who, unacquainted with the manner 
in which stocks are bought and sold, and deceived by appearances, 
como into Wall Street without any knowledge of the market. Tha 
consequence is, they make bad investments, or lose their money. 
These the brokers call_flunkies.— A Week in Wall Street, p. 31, 

A broker, who had mot with heavy losses, exclaimed; “I'm ina 
this won't do. The dogs will come over me. I shail be mulct ina loss. Ba 
I've got time; "ll turn the scale; I'll help the bulls operate for a rise, and 
draw in the jlumkics,"* — Ibid, p. 90. 
2. In college parlance, says Mr. Hall, in his ‘‘ College Words,” 
“one who makes a complete failure; one who flunks.’” 
T bore him safe through Horace, 
‘Saved him from the flunkey's doom. 
Yale Lit, Mag., Vol. XX- 

Plutter-Wheel. A water-wheel of small diameter, which from the 
rapidity of its motion makes a fluttering noise; hence its name. 
‘Used mostly for ordinary saw-mills. = 

Fly. (Dutch, rly.) In New York, a swamp, a marsh. The Fly 
market” of New York is well known. 

To fly around. To stir aboul; to be active. A very common ex- 
pression. Fly round and tear your shirt is not an infrequent inten- 
sification, 


Come, gals, fly round, and let *s get Mrs. Clavers some supper. 4 Nese Home, 
pe 18. 


Fetch on the ples and puddings. Fly round and change the plates. — Widow 
Bedott Popers, p. 187. 

Flyer. Aventure. To take a flyer in stocks is the expression used 
in Wal! Street when persons not stock-brokers, or dealers in stocks, 
occasionally make a venture. Their orders are given to the regular 
brokers, who execute them for a commission, without becoming 


peal sosgenaible tn- tis parbve with whe ey Se 


eee and merchants often employ their spare funds in 
tuking flyers. — New York Stock Report. 

‘When the open and close Boards {of brokers] so far coalesced as th moet in 
one Long Room, old notions had beeome #0 thoroughly rabbed away that mem- 
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 wirehandle. It has a door on.one, side, through which is thrust. a 
small square iron dish of live coals, sprinkled over with a few ashes. 

Pooty, Fouty, A mistake; a simpleton; a blunderer; any one 
slightly valued. Local in Massachusetts. 

For, before the infinitive particle * to,"’ so frequent in early writers, 
but now deemed « yulgarism, is still retained in the West. 

Porbidden Fruit. (Citrus Paradis.) The Paradise Orange, a fruit 
almost as large as a shaddock. Jamaica, W. Ind. The shrub/is 
now cultivated by our horticulturists, 

Porce. In the South, the slaves of a planter able to work in the field. 

To force Quotations is where brokers wish to keep up the price of 
stock, aud to prevent its falling out of sight. This is accomplished 
by a small sale or by  washing."" —Medbery, Men and Mysteries of 
Wall Street. 

Porefathers’ Day. In New England, the day on which the Pilgrims 
landed at Plymouth (the 21st December). 

"Pore God. A negro asseveration. 
A story is told of a slave, age somewhere between 90 and 100, who, at what- 


ever time of day he mot bie muster, always sald, “Fore God, massa, hain’t bad 
a mouthful to eat to-day.”* 

Pore-handed. To be fure-handed is to be in good circumstances, to 
be comfortably off. Compare Aforehand. The expression is much 
used in the interior parts of the country. 

‘Many of the new houses which have been built have been bullt by mechanies, 
Soredonded men, a we say in New England, who have accumolated amall sume. 
Providence Journal, 

Mra. Ainsworth made so long a visit among her Eastern friends, who aro now 

folks, that she has come back imbued most satisfactorily with a 
he the advantages of civilization, — Mra. Clavere, Porest Life, 
De 

Foreign-born. Born elsewhere than in United States. 

Our native mechanics and working men, in the average, recelro morp wages, 
and hold more eligible positions, than they would if no foreign-born laborer were 
now in the country, —N. 1. Tridene, Deo, 24, 1861. 

Pore Pay. “There are two bad paymasters, no pay and fore pay.” 
‘This proverbial expression is frequently heard in the West. 

Porest City. Cleveland, in the State of Ohio; and Portland in 
Maine. 

For God's Sake. Thoroughly. ‘ They used to build for God's sake 
in those days.’’ © That was nailed for God's sake.” 

To fork over. To hand over; to pay over, as money. A slang 
expression of frequent use. 
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Fox Grape. (Vitie Jabrusea.) A large grape common on the borders 
| of streams, The surface of the leaf is characterized by its foxy 
f pubescence. The Southern for grape is Vitis vulpina, Its froit is 
( larger, and its taste more agreeable, than the former, 

To fraggle. To rob. A word used in Texas, 

Prame-House. A house whose frame is of squared timber. Used 
much as * timber-house ’” is in England, for distinetion’s sake. 
Opposite Farnholt’s house is a quaint old windmill, whieh, with the surround 
ing frame-houses, seems to date from tho first settlement of the country. —N. Fy 
Tribune, April 23, 1862. 

Fraud. A deceitful person; a cheat. 


Pree-Fighter. A partisan ranger; a guerilla soldier. 
We publish the recent act of [the Confederate] Congress, authorizing the rais- 
ing and bringing into service of partisan rangers. Now is the time for free 
Sohters, men of dash and daring. — Petersburg ( Va.) Express, April 29, 1302. 
Free Labor. Labor performed by freemen, in contradistinction to that 
of slaves, a term formerly in vogue both at the North and South. 
‘So, wheresoe'er our destiny sends forth 
Its widening circles to the South or North, 
Where'er our banner flaunts beneath the stars 
‘Tts mimic splendors and ite cloud-like bars, 
‘There shall Free Labor's hardy children stand, 
‘The equal sovereigns of a slaveless land. 
J. G. Whittier, The Panorama. 
Pree Love. Freedom of the affections; the right to consort with those 
with whom we have * elective affinities,’’ regardless of the shackles 
of matrimony. Within the last few years, several associations have 
been organized in the North, for the purpose of carrying this doo- 
. trine into practical effect. See Affinity, 
( “ And you believe in Free Lore, do you not?" [maid Prof. Gusher to Josiah 
Allen's wife]. 

" How free?” said aha, coolly. 

“Bree to marry anybody you want to, and as long as you want to, from half 
a day up to five years or so." 

“No, air!” aaye she, “I believe in right, but I don't believe in wrongs: for, 
of all the miserable doctrines that was ever let loose upon the world, the dootring 
of Free Love ix tho miserablest. Free Love ! repeated in indignant tones, 
"jt ought to be called {ree deviltry.""— Betry Bobbet, p. 195, 

“Josiah Allen's wife" called on Mrs. Victoria Woodhull to discuss with her 
the subject of women's rights and free love. 

“You are right, Victoria, in your views of wimmen's votin,” .. . aad the 

“but you aro wrong in this free dove business; you are wrong in keepin’ 
house with two husbands at the same time.'' — Jed, p. 319, 
Pree Lover. An advocate of the free-love doctrine. 


A “reform convention” assembled at Rutland, Vermont, on Friday. About « 
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2. To freeze to. To cling to any person; to “cotton to;"? to 


grasp. 

__ A-clergyman, coming from an inland town toa parish in Boston 
that wns supposed to be somewhat effete and old-fogyish, received 
‘this advice: * If you can find a young man in that church, freeze to 
him;” and he literally did, but hardly in the sense intended. 

Preezer. A refrigerator. 

‘To freeze out. Nearly equivalent to “leaving out in the cold," as 
the South threatened to serve New England in a new confederacy. 
‘The expression is heard frequently, of late, in various applications. 
Tt has lately been employed, * the freezing out policy,’ with refer- 
ence to the management of some life-insurance companies, to com- 
pel policy-holders to surrender their policies by unfair devices, &c. 
T find a game of * Freeze-out Poker” mentioned in a letter from 
Badwood (Black Hills), in * Harper’s Monthly,’’ October, 1877, 
p. 799: “ They doant do nuthin’ but drink whiskey and playe frease 
aout poker.” 

Freight-Car. A railway car for carrying merebandise. 
Freight-Train. A train of cars on a railway, expressly for carrying 
merchandise, lumber, &e, In England, called a * goods train.” 

Presh,n, 1. An abbreviation for Freshman, 

2. Used locally in Maryland for a stream distinat from the tide- 
water; as, * Allen's Fresh,’’ ** Pile’s Freeh.” The lands in Talbot 
County, Md., are divided into sreshes and salts. 

Presh, adj. Forward, bold; as, ** Don’t make yourself too sresk here."* 

Freshet. A flood, or overflowing of a river, by means of heavy rains 
or melted snow; an inundation. — Webster. 

‘This word is used in the Northern and Eastern States. That it 
is an old English word is evinced by the following extract from the 
“ Description of New England," written and published in England, 
in 1058: — 

“Between Salem anid Charlestown is situated the tewn of Lynn, near toa river, 
whose strong freahet at the end of the winter filleth all her banks, and with a 
‘Yiolent torrent vents itself into the sea." —p, 29. 

It appears to be now confined to America; but the word fresh is 
still used in the north of England and in Scotland in precisely the 
same sense. It is also used in Louisiana. See Pickering's Voeab- 
ulary for # full discussion of the word and its uses. 

Frijoles. (Spanish, pron. fre-Aé-les.) Kidney beans (Phaseolus) in 
all their varieties. A common article of food upon the plains and 
‘on the Mexican frontier. 
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abominable dish in the thirty-elght States and Territories. It consists of leam 
beef salted and dried, parboiled and fried in greaso. Saw-dust is julcior, and 
sole-leather is tendorer. 

Poffy. Light; soft; puffy. Used in Yorkshire, England, and pre 
served in some parts of New England. 

‘She mounted the high, white, fugly plain; a dead and unbounded waste lay all 
about her. — Mfargoret, p. 168, ‘ 

Pull Chisel. At full speed. A metaphor from a chisel, which, when 
not properly struck, starts off violently sidewise; an equivalent for 
the phrases “fall drive * and “ full split,” both of which are used 
in England and in this country. A modern New England vul- 
garism. " 

“Ob, yes, sir, I'll get you my master's seal in a minute.” And off he set fall 
chisel, — Sam Slick in England, ch. 2. 
‘The moore looked round at us, shook his head a few times, then turned rownd 
and fetched a spring right at us full chisel. —.John Smith's Letters, 
At that the boystook arter them full chisel, and the galls run as if & catamount 
had been arter them. — Downing, May-day in New York, p. 46. 
And #0 the Yankoo staves along 
Fil chisel, bitting right or wrong; 
And makes the burden of his song, 
By Golly | — Anonymous. 

Pull Swing. ‘He's going full swing,” i. ¢. very fast; at full speed. 
Not peculiar to the United States. 

Pull Team. A powerful man; a man of consequence, See Whole 
Team. 

Fondum, A sea-bottom. This term, used first by Governor Wise of 
Virginia, in a message to the Legislature, is occasionally heard 
derisively. ‘The great Virginia Fundum. Re-vpening of the 
Oyster Trade.”—N, F. Tribune, Dec. 20, 1801, 

Poneral. “To preach a funeral.” In some parts of the West, the 
funeral sermon is preached, not at the time of the burial, but long 
after, sometimes even a year after the death of the person. The 
custom arose, probably, from the difficulty of obtaining a competent 
* preacher’ in a thinly settled country. After so long an interval, 
“ preaching the funeral,’’ which is almost always accompanied by a 
feast, becomes rather an occasion of merrymaking than of lamen- 
tation. 

This custom is universal among the Negroes at the South, who 

will devote @ year's wages to secure a handsome funeral to a de 

ceased relative; and the importance of the individual seems to be 
rated by the time suffered to elapse between the death and the 
faneral. 
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lndias, 0 state of excitement; as,“ Mra, A—— 
ryan in Gain o pelea ew Veass Dey 
‘The Indies, Iqughing heartily, were fast getting into what, in New England, is 

| sometimes ealled a gale. — Brooke, Eastford. 

| Gall. 1. A kind of low land in Florida, Tt consists of a matted soil 
of vegetable fibres, spongy and treacherous to the foot, unpleasant 
as well as dangerous to crop. — Vignoles, Florida, p. 91. 
Romans speaks of two kinds of these lands, “tay and cypress 
galls.” The bay gails are properly watercourses, covered with a 
spongy earth mixed with matted vegetable fibres, dangerous to cross, 
and so replete with vitriolic principles that the water is impreg- 
nated with acid, The cypress galls are # firm, sandy soil, have no 
vitriolic taste in the water, and are never used for purposes of 
planting. ‘The cypress they produce is 4 dwarf kind, not fit for 
use. — Nat. Hist. of Florida (1776), p. 81. 

\ Mr. S, living near the Oclawaha, while crossing a bay gall, or saw grass, in 

| ioeeend en oven ener a seriously injured by the attack of 

t onalligator. The water in the gall was about kneedeop. — East Florida papers 
2, (Ger. qualle.) A name applied by the New York children to 
the jelly-fishes. The medusm, or sea-nettles (Diseophora), they call 
stinging-galls (called also in some parts of England stang-yishes). 
The ovoidal, phosphorescent jelly-fishes (Ctenophora) they ‘call 





Uightning-gatls 

Gallinipper. An insect pest at the South resembling a mosquito, but 
much Jarger. 

To gallivant. To gallant; to “do the agreeable.” Hotten calls it 
an old English word.—Slang Die. 


(Marjorie was) gullironting with the cook ; —jost wait until papa and mamma 
come home, and see what they will say to such doings in the house. — Mies Gould, 
Afarjorie's Quest, p. 185. 

Senutor Seward is gallicunting gayly about Europe. Now at Compitgne, saying 
oft things to the Empress and studying despotism, now treading the battle-fielit of 
‘Waterloo, then back at Paris, and so on, — Boston Post, Dec. 10, 1899. 

What besiness bad be to flirt and gallioand all eurmmor with Sally Kitteidge ? 

| Mrs, H. B. Stowe, in The Independent, Feb. 2, 1382. 

Galloping Consumption. A quick consumption, or where the disease 
terminates after brief illness. George Doughty having died after a 
short illness, the question was asked, ‘* How did it happen?’” 

“Why,” replied the Squire, “the doctor says it's a galloping consumption. 

~ He says it's the quickest case he ever knew... . The idea of a fellow 
boing at work for me, aud dying right straight along. "Why, it's awfal 1" — 
Habbertom, The Barton Experiment, p. 7). 
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this gander-pulling."* 
cmt ti Tak pele sais. “ First and foremost, a ring-road fs 
3 then two great long posts Is fixed into the 
pacientes pale ge ar a Ree la 
‘port, leavin’ the middle of the rope to hang loose in a curve. Well, then they 
take « gander and pick his breast as clean asa baby's, and then grease it most 
‘Denutiful all the way from the breast to the head, till it becomes as slippery as a 
soaped cel. Then they tle both his legs together with a strong pices of card, of 
the size of a halyard, and hang him by the feet to the middle of the swingin’ 
rope, with his bead downward. All the youngsters, all round the country, come 
to sce the sport, mounted a-horseback. 

“ Well, the owner of the goose goes round with his hat, and gets so much arpiece 
fn it from every one that enters for the * Pellin’ ;* and when all have entered, 
they bring their horses in a line, one arter another, and at the words, *Go 
ahead !* off they set, ax hard as they can split; and as they pass under the 
goose, make a grab at him, and whoever carries off the head wins. 

* Well, the goose dodges his head and flaps bis wings, and swings about so, it 
‘ain‘t no easy matter to clutch his neck; and, when you do, it"s so greassy, it slips 
right through the fingers like nothin.’ Sometimes it takes so long, that the 
= horses are fairly beat out, and can't searvely raise a gallop; and then a man 
stands by the post with « heavy-loaited whip, to lash “em on, so that they mayn't 
stand under the yoore, which ain't falr. ‘The whoopin', and hollerin’, and 
screamin’, and bettin’, and excitement, beatsall; there ain't hardly no sport equal 
tolt, Tels groat fun to all encept the poor goosey-yender."* 

To gange. (Span. gancho, a hook, a crook.) To attach a hook to a 
line or snell. 

Gap. 1. This pure English word is used properly of any breach of 
continuity, as of the line of a saw’s edge, or of the line of a moun- 
‘tain, a5 projected on the horizon. Hence it is applied to such open- 
ings in a mountain as are made by @ river, or even a high rond. 
‘Thus the Water-Gap; and, in Virginia, Brown's Gap, Rockfish 
Gop, &e. 

2, An opening ina fence, A Slip Gap isa place provided in a 
fence, whore the bars may be slipped aside and let down. 

Gar ; also Alligator Gar. (Belone truncata.) A species of pike found 
in the Southern rivers, It grows to a large size, and has been 
known to fight with the alligator. 

At least three species of this fish are found in our Western rivers: 
the Duck’s-till Gar, and the Ohio, or common Gar. 

Garden City. Chicago. So called from the number of its gardens. 

Garden Spot. A term applied to the rich Silurian limestone region 
in Kentucky and Tennessee, 

So characteristic are the agricu!iural peculiarities stamped upon the surface of 


fertility and consequent woalth. Tho unbroken tmets lying towards the beads 
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Togaum. To smear. ‘Put the child’s apron on, and don’t let her 
gam horself all over with molasses." Local in England. 

Gavel. 1. A small mallet used by a chairman or presiding officer to 
attract attention and preserve order. It is used by our legislative 
‘bodies, but originated, probably, with the Free-Masons. Mr. Paton 
says, “ The name of gavel is derived from the German gipfel, a peak, 
from which also comes the same term applied to the end of a house, 
‘the gavel or gable, running up to a point at the summit, the form in 
the one case and in the other being somewhat similar.'"*— Free- 
Masonry, ite Symbolism, &e. (Lond., 1873)- 

In describing scenes at the New York Stock Exchange, Mr, 
‘Medbery says : — 

‘The roar from the cock-pit rolls up densor and denser, The President plies 
‘his gavel, the Assistant Secretaries scratch across the paper, Tegistering bids and 
offers. —Afen and Mysteries of Wall Street, p. 30. 

2. (Fr. javeile.) A quantity of grain sufficient to make a sheaf. 
This old word, which is in use in the east of England, is now very 
frequently employed in describing the operation of American reap- 
ing machines, 

Gawnicus. Adolt. Analogous to the English gawk and gaweum, a 
fool, a simpleton. 

Geminy. See Jiminy. 

General Assembly. A representative body having legislative powers, 
and authorized to enact laws in behalf of some community, church, 
or State.— Worcester. 

General Court. The legal name of the two legislative bodies of 
Massachusetts. 

General Treat. A general treat is » treat of a ginas of liquor given by 
& person in # tavern to the whole company present. 

T pearly got myself Into a difficulty with my new acquaintances by handing 
the landlord & share of the reckoning, for having presumed to pay a part of a 
general treat while laboring under the disqualification of being = stranger, — 
Heffwom, p. 211, 

Gent. 1. For genteel. 

Law you, sais she, it’s right gené, do you take it,—"tis dreadfull pretty. — 
Mad, Knights Jowrnal (1704), p. 44. 

2. An abbreviation for gentleman. 

Gentiles. The name given by the Mormons to all who are not of 
their faith. 

Gentleman. Properly, this word should be applied to men of educa- 
tion and good-breeding of every occupation; but, like lady, is used 
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~ by the votes returned that nearly two-thirds of the voters were 
‘Federalists. In Essex County, the arrangement of the district in 
its relation to the towns was singular and absurd. Russell, the 
veteran editor of the “ Boston Centinel,"” who had fought the 
acheme valiantly, took « map of that county, and designated by 
particalar the towns thus selected, and hung it on the wall 
of hiseditorial room, One day, Gilbert Stuart, the eminent painter, 
looked at the map and said that the towns which Russell had thus 
distinguished resembled some monstrous animal. He took a pencil, 
and with few touches added what might represent a head, wings, 
claws, and tail, ‘+ There,”* Stuart said, “that will do for a sala- 
mander."’ Russell, who was busy with his pen, looked up at the 
hideous figure, and exclaimed, “Salamander! Call it Gerrymander /?” 
The word was immediately adopted into the political vocabulary as 
@ term of reproach to the Democratic Legislature. 

A hand-bill was subsequently issued, bearing Stuart’s figure of 
‘the Gerrymander, followed by a natural and political history of the 
animal. —Buckingham's Specimens of Newspaper Literature. Lors- 
ing's Field-Book of the War of 1812, p. 210. 

To get. To get the better of. ** Got you there." See’ To git. 

To get one’s Back up. To get excited, become enraged. A figura- 
tive expression drawn from the attitude of a cat, which, when angry, 
raises up its back as well as its hair. 

Get out! A New England expression, equivalent to let me alone. Also 
used as an expression of incredulity. 

To get Religion. To become pions; to experience religion, A term 
in common use among certain religious sects. 

Stranger, E can’t bear to think of the murder of Charley Birkham now; but, 
when [ heard it the first time, it was jest arter f got religion, Tcouldn’t help it, 


cle oa ght elena dd straight on eend. — Frontier 
N.Y. Spirit of the Times, 


Captain Updorhilt killed his neighbor's wife, and got Ais religion on & pipe of 
tobacco. — Elliot's Nest England Hist, Vol. be pr 40. 

Togetround. ‘To got the better of, take advantage of one, 
‘One from the land of cak it to get round smart Yankee, but 
Giulaa’t shtos. —2 exten, Life do ra Were 

To get the Mitten. ‘To be a rejected suitor. Seo Mitten. 

‘To get the Wrong Pig by the Tail is to make a mistake in selecting 
@ person for any object. Tide Neen cali getlia the onan 
the ear, 
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f Gist. The main point of a question or action; that on which it lies 

~ or turns. — Jamieson. A word introduced from the language of law 
inte very common use. 

Git. A favorite Western vulgarism for * go "' or ‘ go ahead,” * move 
on,” leave quickly, equivalent to “go it, of which it may be a 
contraption. It is the invariable word by which the hero of the 
whip and lines starts his team, and they understand it well. ‘' You 
git,”” says Mr. McClure, ‘is the most emphatic notice that can be 
given to any luckless chap to leave the room, or to escape a re- 
volver.” 

‘The driver finally mounted his box with @ coolness that showed him to be per- 
foct master of his situation; and, as he yelled to them [his horses} ¢e gif, his keen 
ee ae A oie io 5 oe Se 

BP 

In deseribing the musing of a teamster, in his California jour- 
neys, Ross Browne thus gives the outburst of the feelings of the 
man:— 

Re plablowncseoreg iw gh wrpriarananpegtononaney ta 4 
inging bat the vernable Ah 
Hi od Vere youl "What dye stand Gopplag yt eur for? Oi? alvénores 
in the Apache Country, p. 50. 
Git up and git means to got out of the way as soon as possible. 
Oh, white folks, your attention pray, a song I'll sing for you 
‘The tune E know is very old, bat the words are fresh and new; 
‘To please my friends is my delight, when together they are met; 
1'lL tell them in my song to-night how "to get up and get."* 


Song. 

An infantry captain belonging to one of the Tennessee regiments, 

at Cumberland Gap, . . . had his men in two ranks, and wished to 
them from that into four ranks. Either not knowing or 

forgetting the usual command, he called out, much to the amuse- 

ment of the bystanders: — 

SET ae il all lik Catala Mag., June, 

This remarkable expression has even found its way into our 
legislative halla, as will be seen by the following report of the Senate 
proceedings of the General Assembly of Rhode Island of March 14, 
1877: — 

‘Mi. Lapham, of Providence, called up his reeelution to adjourn to meet accord- 
‘ing to law, March 23. Mr. V— hoped no action would be taken. The Asvem- 
Diy, he said, can fix ne day. We must do what there is to do, and then we can 
‘get up and get. — Providence Jowrnal. 

In Kentucky and Tennessee, they say, “* Git up and dust.’" 

To gitto go. To be permitted. Pennsylvania, ‘ You didn’t git to 
go.” “No, I didn’t git.”* 
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nk pang reer rae aren po 
. Tthought Chad better la ame ang ays 
pgs Sin. 98 eipets. ot Inte rabbe boots, guise wot impenetrable, and. go 


without fear.—V, Y. Com, 
wire som etcies and hold 4 Califoria ware Taiued to’ Commo- 
Gore Sloat, by Mr. Bancroft, on the 12th of July, 1846, Previous to this, how- 


ever, he had been officially notified that war extated, and brivfly instructed to 
Se aes  OG ande 
aes good work shall goon, I will proach iu spite of Old 
ea NETO Backed by sound doctrines, I will 
sqjuare off to opposition, — shoot folly, — take a hug with sin, — upset infidelity, — 
lick Satan out of the land, and kidnap his imps. — Dow's Sermons, Vol, HL p. 1%. 
Go-ahead. Rapidly advancing, progressive. 

In our opinion, which we express, of course, with our wonted and character 
Peeper aden nt coe goo oan Se pane 
‘eal problem in the world, — The (J”hila.) Press, July 24, 1858, 

Go-aheadativeness. Spirit of progress, progressiveness. 
The s ectan a Magee) justly thinks that, in the present complication of 
difficulties, a favorable opportunity opens for the natural activity and 
eitdadins pasa eresee ¥. Times, May 37, 1855. 
Virginia City, Montana, is but little over two years old, but it boasts of its 
of seven thousand, and of more solid men, tore capital, more hand~ 
some and well-Glled stores, more teic bag gid OO Gea ioe EE 
pretence, more virtue and vice, more preachers and grogyeries, and more go 
teen clon eatcare oe ae oe ae rae 
MeClure, Rocky Mowntains, 
Spica Garuasd Wiehtnasnls ole: wiry aide! to turn against 
‘ono; to expose, to retrace, obliterate, annul. 

‘The newspaper belief that Vanderbilt never goes buck om his friends is not 
generally assumed as truthful by brokers. — Medbery, Men and Mysteries of 
Wall Street, p. 169. 

We were somewhat reassured when it was announced that our noble Chief 

had telegraphed to our Minister at the Court of St. James that he was 

not“! yoing back on him," but our apprehensions for his eafoty wore not entirely: 

rane wa oaroen tint he war safe on the * Abyssinia’ on {ils return. — 
 ¥. Tribune. 


‘The proprietor of the “New York Herald’? haying reduced its 
price, while some of its agents failed to do so: — 
A good many patrons went back on the paper this merning, as their silent pro- 
. test against the swindle. — New York Mail, Oct. 21, 1976. 
[La man was in trouble, Fisk helped him along, 
To drive the grim wolf from the door: 
He strove to do right, though he may have done wrong, 
But be never went back on the poor. — Weston, Songe. 
“Yon"ve always been fair and square with me, Muff Motter, and {won't go back 
on you. That’s as fairasa man can smy.— Mark Twain, Tom Sawyer, p. 92. 
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President Polk in his message goes if strong for the Sub-Treasury.— N.Y- 
Tritune. 


‘The Senate hus of late years refused to take any part of the book plunder, but 
they have gone it strong on the mileage. — Ledters from Washington, NV. ¥, Com. 
Advertiser. 


I would have you understand, my dear bearers, that I have no objection to 
som thn nd auger othe ath ung thee Yong, 
vided they don"t go it too strong. — Dow's Sermons, Vol. I. p. 176, 

A regular, irregular life, 

‘Ben Balmy lived along, 

Ask atehly Oats ee 

And weekly went it atrong. 

Ballad, A Legend of Broadway. 
To go it while you're young. To enjoy one's self; to have a good 

time. 


In speaking of the “ Genteel, Fine, Old Negro,’ the song says: 
He had & good old banjo, — so well he kept it strung; 
He used to play that good old tune of * Go it while you're young ;"* 
He played so long, an’ played so Jond, he scared the pigs and goats, 
Because he took a pint of yeast to raise the highest notes. 
Negro Melodies, 
To go it with a Looseness is to act in an unrestrained, rash, head- 
strong manner. See Looseness, So also “to go it with a rush.” 


Golden-Roa, (Genus Solidago.) A tall plant bearing yellow flowors; 
very common, F 

Gollation. ‘ By gollation!'’ ‘0 gollation!" ‘* Gollation large.’” 
*Gollation mean.” Derived from Golly. 

Golly! Used euphemistically for God!" Chiefly by Negroes in 
swearing. 

went down to the spring branch one towash. I locked into the 
‘water, and I seen the shadow of my face, Great J how I run back, hollerin’ 
for mammy every jump. — Widow Bogly's Hushond. 

Gombo or Gumbo. 1. The Southern name for what is called, at the 
North, Okra, the pod of the Hibiscus esewlentuz. The term is some- 
times heard in New England. 

2. In the Southern States, a soupin which this plant enters largely 
a8 an ingredient. 

Gondola. A flat-bottomed boat or scow formerly used in New Eng- 

land. — Pickering. 

In Pennsylvania and Maryland, this word is spelled as well as 
pronounced gundalo or gundelow. A friend informs me he has also 
heard it in Massachusetts. Comp. Cupalo. 








Gone Case. When a man is used up, it is said to be a gone case with 
him. ‘ The Bar-tender,” in his poem, deseribes a drunkard, who 
entered the bar-room, — 

And sot himself down to the table 
With a terrible sorrowful face, 
And sot there @ greanin’ repoated, 
‘A calling himself a gone case, 

Gone Coon. “He's a gone coon,” is a Western phrase, meaning 
‘that a man is past recovery, that his case is hopeless. 

SA CAD Soca Maria teat oe Duce cal 7a pry aoc oacn tse 
was fod and wot e 
BST te stat pots caee aetna the Them, ay -2 

Gone Goose. ‘It's a gone goose with him," means that he is lost, 
is past recovery. ‘The phrase is a vulgarism in New England, In 
New York, it is said, “ He 's a gone gander,’ i. 6. a lost man; and in 
the West, “‘ He’s a gone coon.” 

‘If a bear comes after you, Sam, you must be up and doin’, or it"s a gone goose 
with you. — Sam Stick in England, ch. 18. 

‘Te may be the doctor can do something for her, though she looks to me ms 
though it was a gone goose with her. — Major Dowwing, p. 8T. 
man begins to gape in church at sevonthly and 

‘a gone goose with him before he gets through the 

tenthly; from that up he's as dead as a door nail.— Seba Smith, Yankee Life, 


‘The poor greenhorn who falls into the clutches of the sharpers upon arriving 
in the metropolis may regard himself as a gone gosling.— New York paper. 
Goneness. A peculiar sensation of weakness, or of great depression. 


Goner. * He's a goner,”’ means he is lost, is past recovery, is utterly 
demolished, ‘used up;"? synonymous with gone goose, gone coon, 
&e. So,in the West, a bad debt is called a goner. A Western 
sportsman, in pursuit of a deer, exclaims: — 

Aba! my fine boy! you are our meat! Put in your biggest licke; for you are 
8 goner now, for sartin! — New York Spirit of the Times, 

“Yes, but shoain't dead; and what's more, she 's getting better too." 

“AN right, you wait and see. She's a goner, just as dead sure a Mall 
Potter's a goner. That's what the niggers say, nnd they know all about these 
ind of things. — Mark Twain, Tom Sowyer, p. 00. 7 

I've done my best on Frank {to reform him], but he's a goner tf God don't 
put in a special hand. — Hadserton, The Barton Kzperiment, p. 121. ¥ 

Gone with. 1. For become of. * What is gone with it or him 2!" for 
“* What has become of it or him ?"? — Sherwood's Georgia. — ~ 

‘My. Punch, in his “Bit from the Mining Districts," thus uses the 
expression: — 
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at aera rise cee Call boldly for goohers, or ground-peas, — 
Teaxus Cor. of the Chicago Tribune. 

Good as Wheat. A phrase sometimes used instead of the more gen- 
eral one, “‘ good as gold.” It may possibly have originated in the 
usage of claiming rent, or payment of debts, in wheat. 

Crmex-marxp. — It is stated that the father of a lady in this vieinity recently 
presented her with a check—‘+ good as when! " —for $30,000 in view of her mat- 
rimonial alliance. Truly, such a check-ered life as that woulda’t be hard to lead. 
We wish somebody would endeavor to cheek" our curcer in that way. — New 
Bedford Standard, Auge, 1808. 

Goodies. Sweetmeats, cakes, &c-; as, a box of goodies. Provincial 
in Suffolk, England, 

Arter a while, the kissin’ an’ foolin’ was all over, an’ we pitched into the 
etla xe shoves), sam exrestalin fir 8, ns thad- we Hi (re Rea 


Goods. This word is used by Western shopkeepers as a singular 
noun for a piece of goods; as, that goods,'’ speaking of cloth or 
Tinen. 

Goody. 1. A-well-disposed but small-minded person ; sometimes said 
of men. 

2. Interjection expressing gratification; as, “' Oh, goody!” 

8. A middle-aged woman in the service of a college, whose busi- 
ness it is to keep tidy the students’ rooms. Probably contracted 
from goodwife. — Webster. 

To go off. To expi 

“O Mr. Crane!" sald the Widow Bedott, “I thought T should go oftast night 
when I see that old critter squeeze up and hook on to you. Terrible impudent, 
—warn't it?" — Widow Bedott Paper, p. 77. 

Gool for Goal is universal with New England boys, the same as Loom 
is used for Loam. 

‘To go ones Death on a thing is equivalent to * lay one’s life’ on it, 

Goose. ‘To be sound on the goose,”' or ** all right on the goose,” is & 
South-western phrase, meaning to be orthodox on the slavery ques 
tion, i. ¢. pro-slavery. A correspondent.states that he had heard 
the expression first in the Eastern States, whence it travelled west- 
ward. Iam not able to give its origin. 

‘The border ruffians held a seeret meeting in Leavenworth, and appointed them- 
solves a vigilance committee. All mg who could not answer, “Ad! right om 
the goose,” according to their defi of right, were cearcbed, kept under guard, 
and threatened with death. — Mra, Rebinsoa's Kaneas, p. 952 

A poetical writer in the “‘ Providence Journal,’ June 18, 1857, in 
speaking of the claims of a candidate for the office of mayor, 
ln timirbdak Weipotiond dane wiiek; 

‘His opponents will find bo is * sownd on the goone."* 
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‘Whenever these people come to blows, they fight like wild beasts, biting, Ikick- 
Based soon oncien fone on ich phar’ oven wil ln Te is by ne 
‘Means uncommon to meet with those who have an eye in combat, and there 
are men who pride thempelves upon the dexterity with which they can scoop one 
out, This they call gouging. — Travels in North Amerion, p. 143. 

“Gouge him, B—t! dam ye, gouge him; 

Gouge him while he 's on the shore! 

And bis thumbs were straightway buried 

‘Where no thumbs had pierced before. 
Bon Gavltior, Ballads. 

A man who was paying his addresses to a Western belle found 
‘one day another suitor, of whom he thus speaks: — 

T got a side squint into one of his pockets, and saw it was full of eyes that bod 
‘been gouged from the people of my acquaintance. T knew my jig was up, for 
such a feller could out-court me, and I thought the gall brought me on purpose 
to have a fight. — Traits of American Humor, ¥« 

To gounder, To perish, Adler, in his German Dictionary, defines 
‘untergehen to perish, fall, go to ruin, Common among the residents 
‘of the prairies. 

‘Thar was old Sam Owins, — him as got rubbed out by the Spaniands at Sacra- 
mento or Chihuahua, this hoss doesn't know which, but he went wader any low. 
Ructon, Life in the Far West, p. 14. 

Being entirely aaked, there was no sign left by dripping garments to betray 
him; besides, the blood upon the water had proved hie friend. On secing that 
the hunters were under the full belief that he had “ gone wader," and therefore 
took but little pains to search further. — Captain Mayne Reid, Osceola, p, 19% 

Togo up. To be used up, worn ont; applied to things as well as to 
amen. 

To go up the Spout. To mount the gallows; to be hung; to die. 

Sree ear ea peny aed Aue meee Rare» pateass Det ted 
prepared, if they ever intend to apply such insulting epithets to ms, for if they do 
thoy ‘will go up the spout,” ax surely as there is virtue in powder. —/oint 
Plensent Kevyister, Va., June, 1882. 

Governmental. Relating to government. A modern word, some- 
times used, and yet censured, both in England and America, and 
characterized by the + Eclectic Review * as an “execrable bar- 
barism.”’ —Worcester. 

Grab-Box A box used at ladies’ fairs, filled with trifles. For the 
Priviloge of inserting the hand and making a grab, » charge is made, 
Whatever is taken is the property of the ‘' grabber.’ 

Young wouran wanted me to invest in the ** grab-dor; '* gave half a dollar, and 
fished ing got, in three times trying, a tin whistle, half a stick of candy, and a 
peanut done up in tissue-paper. — Docatioks, p. 135. 

Grab Game A mode of swindling, or rather stealing, practised by 
sharpers in our large cities. Bets are made in which considerable 
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To graft. 1. To graft boots *’ is to repair them by adding new soles, 
and surrounding the feet with now leather. So called in Connecti- 
cut, Elsewhere called ‘ faxing boots.’’ 

2. To pick pockets. A slang term. 
Seotch Moll is making out good grafting in the 8th Avenuo cars. —Natienal 
Police Garette. 


Graham Bread. Broad made of unbolted wheat. It is easier to digest 
than common wheaten bread, and is, in consequence, much used by 
invalids. 

Grahamites. People who follow the system of Graham in their 
Tegimen, 

A glance at his round, raddy face would shame a Grakamite or teetotaller out 
of his abstinence principles. — Pickings from the Picayune, p. 130. 

Graham System. A system of dietetics recommended by Sylvester 
Graham, a lecturer of some celebrity on temperance and dietetics, 
which excludes the use of all animal food and stimulating drinks, 
inclading tea, coffee, &e. 

Grain. 1. A particle; a bit; a little. Ex.: ‘I don’t care a grain;" 
“ Push the candlea grain further from you.’’ 

2. The universal name, in the United States, for what is called 
corn in England; that is, wheat, rye, oats, barley, &o. See Bread- 
Stuff. 

Grama Grass. (Span. grama, Chondrosivm.) Several species of this 
grass are found on our Western borders, whore it is esteemed excel- 
lent food for cattle. 


‘Tho stock-raiser who has fed bis cattle upon grama during the winter Gnds 
them in quite as good condition in the spring as does the Eastern farmer his 
‘stall-fod animals. — Coszens’s Marvellous Country, p. 224. 


Grandacious. Magnificent. A factitious word. 

Grandiferous. Magnificent, extensive. A factitious word. 

Granite State. The State of New Hampshire, so called from the 
abundance of granite found in it. 

Grannyfied. Having the character of a granny, 


‘That querulous and grannified manner peculiar to old peoplo who have out~ 
Hived their usefulness. — The Constitution, Sfiddletown, Conn, May 7, 1862. 


‘To grant, for to vouchsafo, is used in prayer; as, ‘ Grant to hear us.’ 
Southern. 


Grape-Fruit. A variety of Citrus racemosws. Barbadoes. 

Grape Vine. See Blue-Grass. 

Grass. A vulgar contraction of sparrow-grass, i.e. asparagus. Fure 
ther than this the force of corruption can hardly go. 
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2. An assistant to the fireman of a steamboat; one who oils the 


BF Riwodussofoll. Peaniylvaxta pelacloais reylon—Pka. Bree. 
Grease Spot. The slightest particle of a human being. See under 
Grit, 


Greasy, We call this word greecy, the English greezy, 

Great. Distinguished, excellent, admirable. Thus, ‘a great Cbris- 
tian ” means a pious man ; ‘a great horse,’* a horse of good quali- 
ties and bottom ; ‘a great plantation,’’ a fertile one, So, too, ** He 
is great at running ;" ‘*She is great on the piano.’ “A great 
woman.” 2 Kings, iv, 8. 

Great Big. Very large; as, “I’ve got a great big watermelon.” 
Often used by children, 

Great Spirit. The term applied by the North American Indians to 
the Supreme being. 

Big Mouth [the Iroquois chief] told Denonville, the Governor of Canada, that 
he and his poople were subjects neither of the Fronch nor of the English, that thoy 
held their country of the Great Spirit; and that they lad wever been engaged 
in war. — Parkman, Cowat Frontenac and New France, p. 172. 

Ata conference with a delegation of Indian chiefs, held at the 
Executive Mansion, in Washington, Sept. 28, 1877, Spotted Tail, 
a Sioux, made a long speech, in which, addressing President Hayes, 
he said : — 


‘Your people make raids and drive away the game. The land we oceupy was 
given us by the Great Spirts, who said we could live there, but the white people 
are trying to drive us from the country to one whero ws cau do nothing. You 
ive hore. The Great Spirit guve you the land. You stay here with all your 
people. ‘Thats the way all nations ought to live. — Telegram to Newspapers. 

Roger Williams, the founder of Rhode Island, thus said to Mas- 
sasoit, the chief of the Narragansetts, when buying lands from his 
tribe : — 

Brother, I know that all these lands are thine, — 
‘These rolling rivers and these waving trees, — 
From the Great Spirit came the gift divine; 

cot ie Ls atl! dee rbogtaor ct! 


Durfee, Whatcheer, Canto iii, xxl. 
Greatle. A great while. Long Island. 
Greek. A sobriquet often applied to Irishmen, in jocular allusion 
to their soi-disant Milesian origin. 
‘In some of our Atlantic cities, the men of foreign birth, especially those in rul- 
gar style called Greeks, constitute so nearly a majority that it is only their 
ignorance that prevents the saying of Maro from being fulfilled, — 
+ «+ Danal dominantur in urbe. 
As it is, demagogues rule throughs them.—N. ¥. Tribune, Jaly 2, 1858. 





























Griddles. Cakes baked on a griddle. Pennsylvania, - 

Griffin, Griffe. This word, like the French gri/fone, is constantly nsed 
in Lonisiana, both in conversation and in print, for a nmlatto, par- 
ticularly the woman; probably in allusion to the fabulous: griffin, 
half eagle, half lion. 

To grig. To vex, irritate, To grig means to pinch, in Somerset, 
England. 


‘That word “superiors” griyged me. Thinks I, “ ) Till just take that 

Eapdie, Wh W ee Pee nan thy tae ee, A Tas 
Nature, p. 83. 

Grist. A large number or quantity. 


T went dowa to the Squire's to have » talk with bis daughter. There was a 
Sderot slopes ¥, Spirit of the Times, 


Grit. Hard sandstone, employed for millstones, grindstones, pave- 
ment, &c. And hence the word is often vulgarly used to mean 
courage, spirit. See Clear Grit. 

Mr. Whipple's subject was “ Grit," .. . of which the lecturer sald there was 


‘The command of a battalion was given to Mr. Jones, a pretty decided Whig 
in politics, and, Like many other men of Zacchean stature, all grit and spirit. — 
N.Y. Com. Advertiser, June 24 

Honor and fame from no condition rise. It's the grit of a fellow that makes 
the man. — Crockett, Tour, p. 44. 

Tf he hadn't @ bad the clear grif in him, and showed bis teeth and claws, they'd 
a nullified him so you wouldn't sce a grease spot of him no more. — Sam in 
England, ch. 17, 

‘The Hunters grew Into a class in New England. They were a breed by them- 
‘selves, a kind of cross between the Puritan and Indian, with all the grit of the 
‘one and lawless love of liberty of the other. — £iliott, New Hugland History, 

_ Yok Lp. 459, 

T reckon the chaplain was the real grit for a parton, — always doin’ as he'd be 
done by, and practiain' a darn’d sight more than he preached. — T'raits of Amer~ 
foun Humor, Vol. L. 

Gritting. Grating dry corn into coarse meal, a process much resorted 
to by Northern soldiers in the late war. For this purpose, sldiers 
ordinarily use tin plates. One of these is placed on a smooth stump: 
or a flat rail, and with his bayonet the soldier econ punches holes 

















Ground-Hog. See Woodchuck, 

Ground-Hog Day. Candlemas (Feb. 2) is sometimes so designated 
in the Middle and Western States, from a popular belief that the 
appearance of the ground-hog on that day predicts a retarn of cold 
‘weather and a late spring. In European folk-lore, the bear is the 
Candlemas weather-prophet. (See Notes and Queries, June 2, 1855, 
p. 421.) 

‘Yesterday was “+ ground-hoy's day" in many parts of the United States, and 
‘Candlemas day in many other parts of the world. From time immemorial, it haa 
‘been a critical day in the affairs of the weather. The charactor of the second of 
Febroary is really of much more importance than whether the first of March 
comes in like o lion or a lamb, ‘The simplest form of the adage ist — 

‘Tf Candiemas day be bright and clear, 
‘There'll be two winters in that year, 

‘In America, paying due deference to the creature's importance in our national 
mythology, it is loft to the ground-hog to decide the day, and so tho fate ef the 
senson. Ho is suppeaud to come out of his hole on that day, and take a look at 
the world, If it is a bright day, ho will eee his shadow on the ground, and, taking 

at ft, will run back into his home and stay there. A fresh attaok of winter 
‘will sot in, and ho will be justified in the steps ho has taken. If it is cloudy, he 
will cast no shadow, take no fright, and gives us no further attack of winter. 
So far as we recollect yestorday, it was a day for the ground-hog to maintain bis 
unterrified poise and assure us of an carly spring. — Hartford Cowrant, Feb. 3, 
1877. 


Ground-Nut. (Arachis hypogea.) The peanut. It buries its pods 
under ground after flowering, to ripen its nuts. It is cultivated in 
the West Indies and Southern States. 

Ground-Peas. The peanut. Virginia. 

Ground-Plum. (Astragalus caryocarpus.) A plant growing on dry 
soil on the Mississippi River at the junction of the St. Peter's, and 
westward and southward. ‘T’he fruit, which is a pod, closely resem- 
bles a plum, whence its name. 

Ground-Sluicing. Among gold-miners, the process of washing down 
banks of earth by throwing upon them a stream of water from a 
pipe or leathern hose. It is thus used as a substitute for shoveling, 
to remove heavy layers of earth from places where gold is supposed. 
to be deposited. 

Daring our stay at Gold Hill, one of our party bought an interest im a company 
of ground-sduicers, and, on our departure, sold out hia share at an advance, — 
Harper's Mog., Vol. XX. p. 612. 


Ground-Squirrel, A name sometimes erroneously given to the striped 
and spotted prairie squirrel (Spermophilus tredecinlineatus). The 
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Guava. (W. Ind. guayaba, guaiva.) Applied by the Spaniards, in- 
differently, to the frait of two nearly allied species of Psidium, — 
the P. pomiferum and P. pyriferum.— Greenwood’ Fruits of Cuba 
(Bost. Jour, Nat. Hist), Vol. IL, pp. 237, 238. 


There fe another fruit [im Cubs] which they call Guayodas, The Filberda, as 


bigge as figges.— Haklayt, Virginia Richly Vatued (1609), ch. ¥. 
John Hardie, in speaking of the fruits of Bermuda, says: — 
Pomgranates, Papawes, Fig-trees too, 


‘Desc. of Last Voyage to Bermudas (1671), p. 10: 
Gubernatorial Tertaining to government or to a governor, — 





Webster. 
To guess, 1, To conjecture; to judge without any certain principles 
of judgment. 
2. To conjecture rightly, or upon some just reason. — Johnson. 
‘Yelothed was sho, fresh for to devise; 


Her yellow hair was braided inn tress 
Behind her back, « yard long I guess, ~— Chaucer's Heroine, 
There hath be no default, I gease.— Gower, Conf. Amautis (ed. Pawli), 
‘11; comp, IL, 69, 368; M11. 480, note noted by Prof. Child. 
Incapable and shallow innocents! 
You cannot guest who caused your father's death. — Shakspeare, 


One may guess by Plato's writings that his meaning as to the inferior deities 
Bin would have them might, and they who would not might let 
that himself had a right opinion concerning the tre God. — 


BPE Gos acta Sip hltad nigh sense of this word is to 
conjecture; but with us, and especially in New England, it is con- 
stantly ased in common conversation instead of to believe, fo suppore, 
to think, & imagine, to fancy. Tt is even used to make an emphatic 
assertion; as, ‘Jem, wouldn't you like a julep to cool you off this 
sultry morning?'* ‘‘T guess T would!’ From stich examples as 
the words to fix and to guess, it will be seen that, while on the one 
hand we have a passion for coining new and unnecessary words and 
often in a manner opposed to the analogies of the language, there is 
on the other hand a tendency to banish from common use a number 
of the most usefal and classical English expressions, by forcing one 
word to do duty for a host of othars of somewhat similar meaning. 
‘This latter practice is by far the more dangerous of the two; because, 

* if not. checked and guarded against in time, it will corrode the very 
texture and substance of the language, and rob posterity of the 
powor of appreciating and enjoying those masterpieces of literature 
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Guinea Keet or simply Keet. A name given in some localities to 
the guinea fowl, and probably derived from its ery. 
Gulch. A deep ravine, caused by the action of water. California. 


sound of gulch is like that of a sudden plunge into a deep hole, which is just the 
chagacter of the thing itself. It bears the same relation toa ravine that a eafion 
‘does to & pass or gorge, — Bayard Taylor's Letters from California, Sept., 1849. 

Gulch-Mining. The same as placer-tnining; the simplest method of 
taking gold from the earth. The gold-croppings of rich leads in the 
mountain-cliffs are washed into the ravines or gulches, where 
its existence is easily ascertained by the simplest implements; @ 
spade, a pick, and a pan of sheet-iron being all that are required. 
The pan is half-filled with earth, and is then shaken. The gold 
sinks to the bottom, while the loose earth escapes with the water. 

‘The guleh-miners work their elaims very imperfectly. It is deomed a safe 
lkinalaston ak hay Vea que pa ries ts ha cath, oc they eocieet PRP baeD 
aystematic men with heavy capital follow, buy up the abandoned claims, and 
= ere ee a Remeseas bee ee Pk WORRY EET ee 

Pp 

Gulf States. The States bordering on the Gulf of Mexico; namely, 
Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, and Texas. 

To gully. ‘To wear a hollow channel in the earth. — Webster. This 
conversion of the noun into a-verb is an Americanism, “The roads 
are much guilied,” is a common expression. 

Gully Plam. The fruit of the Spondia lutea. So called in Barbadoes. 

Gum. 1. The name of many Southern trees. The Sour Gum and 
Black Gum are species of Nyssa. The Sweet Gum, often called 
simply Gum or Gum-tree, is Liguidambar styraciflua. The trees of 
_this last species resemble the Hornbeam of the North. They grow 
“to a large size, and, in many instances, decay at the heart, leaving a 
shell of some few inches in thickness Hence, they are frequently 
cut into convenient Jengths, and, after due preparation, converted 
into casks, beehives, &e. From this practice, beehives, though 
made of boards, have come to be called bee-gums, and any thing like 
casks or firkins for domestic use is called a gum. Southern. 

‘What dat? What dat dis nigger’s eyes 


breeze, 
And list’sin’ to de singin’. —Negro Meledy. 
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Gurry. Among fishermen, and in commerce, the crude oi] made from 
the livers of cod and other fish,—or, rather, the livers themselves, 
in 4 state of decomposition, with the oil that has been tried out from 
them by the sun’s heat. It is used by tanners, and for various 
purposes. 


‘The fisherman dips a bucket of fresh water from the spring, and, washing the 
gurry from bix hands and face, starts for home. — Peter Gott, the Fisherman. 


Gush, A great abundance. A Texan would say, ‘* We have got a 
guwsk of peaches in our neck of the woods.” 

Gutter-Snipes. A Wall Street term for brokers who do business 
chiefly on the sidewalk or in the street, and who are not members 
of the Stock Exchange. They are also known ns Curb-stone Brokers, 
which see. 

A recent ordinance by the Board of Aldermen makes gutter-rniping a nilsde- 
fase Bn Seazees 3 1 he rune sguient she spielen of a 
offence was committed for neglect of duty. — N. ¥. Herald. 


i. 


Babitan. (French.) A term applied to what, in English, is called a 
yeoman; # ¢., a small country proprietor, Canada and Louisiana. 
‘My coachman was a habitan, and [ had « fine opportunity of studying the eon- 

flicting traits of character which distinguish the race.—Lanman's Tour te the 





At Lake Megantic, General Arnold metan emissary whom he had sent in advance 
to ascertain the feelings of the AaBidans, or French yeomaury. — Irsing’s Life of 
Workington, Vol. IL p. 96. 

Hackberry, (Celtis occidentalis.) A small or middle-sized tree, with 
‘sweet and edible fruits as large as bird-cherries, and which makes 
good firewood, It is also called Sugar Berry, 

Backes. A name given, in some of the Eastern States, to the Chip- 
munk. 

Hackmatack, Tho American larch, or Tamarack (Larix Americana), 
This tree abounds in the North-eastern States and British America. 
It is a hard, stroug, and durable wood, is frequently used in ship- 
building, while the houses of the settlers are almost entirely con- 
structed of it. The name is probably of Indian origin. 

Had have. This astonishing combination of auxiliaries is often used 
by speakers and writers who should know better. 

Had wo howe known this.— Nott, on Hamilton's Duel, 

Hadn't oughter, i. ¢. had not ought to, for ‘ought not to." Acom- 
mon vulgarism in New England. See Qugit, 
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immense forests of thinly scattered pines, which with fow excep- 
tions cover the whole face of the country. "The word has been con- 
founded with hummocks, used by marines to designate the knolls, or 
small elevations, along the coast.’ —North American Rev., April, 
4 1828, p. 486. See Hummock. 

Although the langest portion of the country is covered with pine barrens, and 
much of it extremely poor, yet there is also much wpland, interval, and hammock 
land, of the most excellent quality... . . The borders of the watercourses, s+ 


! ‘well as the hammocks, are covered with thick woods of hard timber, tangled with 
fonumerable vines, — Williams's View of E, Fforida (1827), p. 6. 
‘Tho Aemmock Innd, eo called from its appearing in tufts among lofty pines, . . . 
bas @ yery romantic appearance — Romane’s Florida, p. 17. 
Hand. An adept or proficient in any thing; one who is fond of any 
It fea wonder to me how some folks can content themselves doin’ mothin'; I 
never could, I must be doin’ something, or I should gape myself to death. Tm 
wgrent hand to gape: why, afore now I"ve gaped #0 much on Sundays that my 
mouth wouldn't stay shut fora week after. — Funkee {fill's Stories, 
“Tale a pickle, Mr. Crane,"" said the Widow Bodott. “C'm glad you Tike 
+ pickles, — they "rea delightful beverage. Melissa nevor estts ‘em, —she aiut't no 
pickle hand.’ — Widow Bedott Papers, p. TL. 


Hand-Dog. A fire dog; an andiron. New England. 

Hand-Giasses. Eye-glasses; spectacles. Fancy hand-gloxses are ad- 

) vertised for sale in New York, 

} Hand Running. Consecutively; as, ‘‘ He can hit the bull’s eye at 
fifty paces ten times Aand running.’ So too in the north of Eng- 
land. 


b To handle. 1. To manage; to overcome an opponent, particularly 
q in wrestling. Ex.: “ You can’t Aandle him." 


2. To trouble; to distress; as, ‘‘ How the disease handled him." 
Connecticut. 


BandShake. The shaking of hands. ‘The warm hand-shake, the 
cordial word.’ — Zhe Congregationalist. 

Handsome. 7 do the handsome thing is to be generous, particularly 
in returning a favor; to be very polite. 
When a feller has just given me a anag travellin’ job onanked, and done the 

} handsome thing, Mt alp"t any great return to make to let him put in his oar some 

times. — Sam Slick, Wise Saws, p. 30. 

Bandwrite, for handwriting, a common barbarism at the South; as, 
“T ean't read his handwrite."* 

Bang “To got the Aang of a thing” is to get the knack, or habitual 
facility, of doing it well; also, to get acquainted with. ‘To hang # 
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Happy as a Clam is a common simile in New England, sometimes 
enlarged to “happy as a clam at high-water’? 
* Inglorious friend! most confident Tam 
‘Thy life is one of very little case; 
Albeit men mock thee with their similes, 
And prate of being happy os « clam. — Saxe, Sonnet toa Clam, 

‘The poor peasant who satisfies his hunger with submission and salt pork, peni- 
tenon, ani potatoes, fs ns sound as a live oak corporeally, and as happy as a elem 
st high-water. — Dow's Sermons. 

Happifying. Making happy. , 

I foel myself Providence has reposed in me a high and responsible trust, in 
guidin', governin’, advancin’, and hoppifyin’ this great nation. —Sam Slick, 
Wise Saws, p. 33, 

Harbor-Police. Policemen whose special duty is to prevent roguery 
in or near the shipping. New York. 


Hard Case. A worthless, dissipated fellow; a drunkard. 


Hard Coal. Anthracite coal, so called to distinguish it from bitumi- 
nous coal, which is called soft coal. 
‘Since the introduction of hard coal, the infernal regions have become greatly 
enlarged, to that they can now uncomfortably accommodate the whole buman 

race, whither they all appear to be bound, for a certainty. — Dow's Sermona, 

Vol Op. 112 

Hardhack. (Spirea tomentosa.) The popular name of a well-known 
and common plant in pastures and low grounds. It is eelebrated 
for its astringent properties, 
‘She made a nosegay of mountain-laurel leaves, red cedar with blucberries, and 
‘a bunch of the white handhack, a cream-like flower. — Margaret, p 200- 

Bard Head. A fish of the herring species, the menhaden; so called 
in tho State of Maine, See Menhaden. 


‘Bard Pan. {n geology, the hard stratum of earth that lies below the 
soil, through which water cannot penetrate; and, figuratively, a firm 
and solid foundation; the bottom. 

[Granite soils) when underlaid by » hand pen of clay, bog iron, or hard gravel, 
‘cemented together water-tight, they are capable of retalning soluble manures, 
and may be rendered fertile. — Jacksow, Geology of Rhede Island, p. 123. 

‘The immense friction [caused by getting money) rubs away a vast deal of 
fribbling honesty, small prejudices, super-nicetics of conscience. Hard pan is 
soon resehed, and both Old World and New are full of Aard-pan capitalists. — 
Medbery, Mim and Mysteries of Wall Street, p. 212. 

‘The Chamber of Commerce denounces the Naval (fice as a costly annoyance, 

which demonstrates @ fiendish persistence of endeavor om the part of the mer- 
chants af the port to reduce Custom-house methods to a Aard-pan business basis. 
WN. ¥. Tribune, Sune, 1877. 
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‘The people begin to ask what they are to gaiz by voting for the partisan can- 
didates. Politics are, like other things, coming down to hard pan. — N. ¥. Her= 
ald, July 27, 1877. 

Bard-pushed. Hard pressed, in a difficulty; and especially as a mer- 
cuntile phrase, hard pressed for money, short of cash. 

AsT said, at the end of six months we began to be hard-pushed. Our credit, 
however, was still fair. — Perils of Peart Street, p. 123. 

A Hard Row tohoe. A metaphor derived from hoeing corn, mean- 
ing s difficult matter or job to accomplish. 

Gentlemen, I never opposed Andrew Jackson for the sake of popularity. T 
Knew it was a hard row to hoe; but I stood up to the rack, considering it a duty 
Towed to the country that governed me.— Crocketr's Speech, Tour down East, 
p. 69. 

Bard Run. To be hard pressed; and especially to be in want of 
money. The same as hard-pushed. 

‘We kuew the Tammany party were hand run; but we did not know it was 
reduced to the necessity of stealing the principles of Nativism.— N.Y, Tribune, 
Nov. 1, 1845. 

Hardshell Baptists. The name of a sect of Baptista in the Southern 
States, known as those of the straight-laced order; while those of 
Liberal views are called ‘* Softshell Baptists.’* 

‘We had a variety of passengers in the stage to Milledgeville. There was an 
old gentleman in black, a dandy gambler, an old Hardshell preacher, ax they call 
them in Georgia, with the biggest mouth [ ever seed, a circus clown, a cross old 
maid, beautiful young Indy, &c.—. Y. Spirit of the Times. 

Tn a debate in the House of Representatives, in 1857, Mr. Elliott, 
of Kentucky, in nominating the Rey. John Morris for chaplain, 
said: — 

‘Mr. Morris ip a rogular member of the Hardshell Baptist Church, a very pious 
Beeeanet of Per mtneet aly, et ut soe man to pray for such @ crowd as 


A writer in the “ Providence Journal,’’ May 5, 1877, thus de- 
scribes the Rey, Joseph Cook: — 
1 Geel stoeharlnycanpeneran py trp thine aga 
r explosive ¥ ry tone, like a 
“hordshell Boptin™ preaches, yet powerfal, 

‘Hardshell Democrats; also called “* Hardshell," and again abbre- 
viated into ‘Hards.”” The name of a political party, of which 
the following history is given by the “New York Tribune"? of 
April 2, 1853 :— 

- ‘These terms date from the efforts made to reunite the Cass and 
~ Van Buren democracy of 1848, who were known as Hunkers and 
Barnburners. Some difficulty attended this reunion, which gave 
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rise to the use of the new political epithets. The difference between 
8 Hardshell and a Softshell is thia : one favors the execution of the 
Fugitive Slave Law and goes for a distribution of the offices among 
the Nationals, while the other is a Joud stickler for Union and Har- 
mony. The Mards embrace the Cass Hunkers of 1848, of the 
National school of politics; while the Sofls are composed of the 
remnants of the Van Buren and Adams party of 1848, and such 
Hunkers as Secretary Marcy and Governor Seymour. 

Hard Taok. Dry biscuit, in reamen’s or soldiers' rations. The term 
is to be found in almost every letter from the army during the late 
war. 

Bard up. In straits for want of money; short of funds; pressed; per- 
plexed. Not peculiar to the United States. A correspondent of the 
New York Post” desires to know the author of the following 


. Lge ae 
And in the hardness of his upmess 
Stole a ham. 


Hard Wood. A term applied to woods of solid texture that soon 
decay, including generally beech, birch, maple, ash, &. Used by 
shipwrights and farmers in Maine, in opposition to oak and pine. 
In the South and West, it is opposed to ‘ light wood,’? 

Harm, adj. * He never said a harm word against you,” Georgia. 

Hamess-Cask. A conical cask bound with iron hoops, from which 
salt meat is served out at sea. The cask is usually painted green 
and the hoops black: the resemblance of the latter to the black 
leathern straps of harness, or the way by which the cask is fastened 
to the deck, has probably given rise to the name. 

Barsel Stuff. The children's dictionaries of the last century gave 
this as 4 pronunciation of Household Stuff, to bo avoided. ‘The late 
Edward Everett said his mother always used the term. 

Harvest Lice. A species of Bidens whose seeds (fruit) adhere to the 
clothes. See Beggar-Ticks, 

Padding. Indian meal stirred into boiling water until it 
becomes a thick batter or pudding, and eaten with milk, butter, and 
sugar or molasses, In Ponnsylvania and some other States it is 
called mish; in New York, suppawn. Joel Barlow wrote a poem on 
the subject, in which he thus accounts for its name: — 
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a a aca aca 
Pp 


Longfellow, Hiawatha, XIN. 

So “to take up the hatchel” ia to declare war; to commence 
hostilities. 

Shingis, sachem of the Delawares, was one of the greatest warriors of his tribe, 
and “took wp the hatchet" at various times against the English.— Irving, Life 
of Washington, Vol. I. p. 78. 

Hate. A bit; aa, “I don’t care a have.” “1 didn't eats hate” “T 
didn’t get a hate."* Tt isthe Scotch hact, as in the phrase, “fient 
a Aaet,”* i. e. the devil a bit. 

\ Tohave. To coop up; to find or put into a position that gives. 

strong hope of receiving, conquering, &c. 

Don Piatt, in a letter from the seat of war to the ** New York 
Tribune,” of Dec. 30, 1861, says :— 

We hod Floyd. We had his six thousand men from Georgin, Tennessee, &e., 
the flower of the rebel army. We had his artillery, his horses, his contrabands, 
his every thing. . . . At the trying moment, General Benham foiled us, .. . and 
| our fond dreams molted into thin air. 
| Baw-haw. To laugh heartily. 

I sat down in front of the General, and we how-haw'd, 1 tell you, for more 
than half an hour.— Major Downing's Leiters, p. 189. 

‘He burst out a larfin', and staggered over to the sophy, and laid down and 
haw-hawed like thunder, —Sam Slick, 34 Ser,, eh. 7. 

Hawk-Bye State. The State of Iowa, It is suid to be so named after 
an Indian chief who was once a terror to noyageurs to its borders. 
Hawkins's Whetstone. Rum; in derision of one Hawkins, a well 

known temperance-lecturer. 

Bay Barrack. (Dutch, Aooi-berg, a hny-rick.) A straw-thatehed 
roof, supported by four posts, capable of being raised or lowered at 
pleasure, under which hay is kept. A term peculiur to the State of 
New York. 

Tohaze. 1. To riot, frolic. 

W. had been drinking, and was hazing about the street at acting some- 
what suspiciously or strangely [when the officer arrested him],— WV. Y. Com, 
Ade., Dec. 2, 1848. 

A wish to all-ired peach I was to home, doin’ chores about house, or Ausin" 
round with Charity Bunker and tho rest 0° the gale at a squantum.— Mise, 


























—— 


I'm lazy a heap.’ A friend in Boston informs me he has heard 
the word intensified into Aeapright! It is also an English vulgarism, 
except in the adverbial sense. 

sada eae tthe pledge seen rd hee hao 


T know very well the reason why a majority of you go to Beeleebub is beckuse 
You can’t afford to go to heaven ut the present exorbitant prices. — Dow's 


sai et His Biba eo srs Sa Bt Sam a 

Pr 87, 

ppaesners me bo be pelle Mob cont boss thas: a8, heap (tate ae WR 
are more orderly than some of their neighbors. — Ibid. p. 

Hearn, for heard. 

T beg leare to enggest to you that the Tinuecum people don't care much about 
‘the eloniwnts of music, of which they ‘ve hearn tell these two hundred yeary. — 
Knickerbocker Mog., Vol. XVII. ps 37. 

Hear to, To permit; to receive favorably; to give consent, Familiar 
in some parts of Connecticat, &c. oe 
repr lpar nse lasagna Aa play 8) 

woring to court Hannah, woold. 
pier hes Mabe tree ty ay minnie ra 

Hearty asa Buok. A hunter's phrase, now in very common mse. 

‘Well, how dye do, any how? 

So Tim hearty aaa buch, bat can't jump jest so high. — Crodeld, 

Pp 

Heater Piece. A gore or triangular piece of land, so called, probably, 
from 4 flat-iron, the form of whioh it resembles. Sereann anes 

Toheave. Tothrow. I heaved a stone at him.” 


Heavy. Large, &c. ‘Altering a bond from a small to a heavy 
9 fi 


A heary ico in the straits of the Western lakes yet, —Boston Journal — 
‘There was a heowy failure its Wall Street yesterday. —N. ¥. papers.” 4 
Hooler. A hanger-on, waiting, as Micawber would say, for some~ 
thing to turn up; as a Political sppoiniment, ors goverams n 
contract, 


I spl ts itn Wy Peden Ooh WHS 
‘as consul to Florence, the ‘* N. Y. Herald” says: — 
Journalist would make as Wirt Sykes the 
(enc, shu hantse w had ko tagfa or Wirt Stan he ay Ueda? 
Heft. 1. Weight; ponderousness. oe Se et 
parts of England and the Northern States 
“Wal, now, ‘think on "t," said the tmder: “just look at them 
pe deeictanssoss toi toon. fh tr probe o 
al'ays shows caleulatin’ niggers, that'll do any thing. Now, a nigger of that ar 
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Ben-Hawk. (Falco lineatus.) The popular name of the Red-shouldered 
‘Hawk of naturalists. 

Herb, In America, universally pronounced erb ; whereas in England 
the i isoften aspirated. ‘Thus in the “ Quarterly Review" for July, 
1857, occurs the following passage: “The peasant gathered a herb 
which was considered a specific in the district where he was born.” 
An American would bave written “an herb.’? 

Herring-Salmon. Congonus Artede of Le Sueur. So called, when 
taken, in Lake Evie, and at Lewiston, —Xirtland's Fishes of the 
Ohio, &e. 

Hessian. A hireling; a mercenary politician; a fighter for pay, De- 
rived from the traditional dislike toward the Hessian soldiers m+ 
ployed by England against her American colonies in the war of the 
Revolution. During the late civil war, it was used at the South as a 
term of reproach towards the loyal United States citizens and sol- 
diers. “The Hessians of the North,’ frequently said the “ Rich- 
mond Despatch.’ 

Hessian Ply. (Cecidomyia destructor.) An insect famous for its 
Teyages on wheat, The popular name of it is owing to the belief 
that it was introduced into America by the Hessian troops in their 
straw from Germany, during the year 1776, at which time the 
British army, then in occupation of Staten Island, received large 
Teinforcements of Hessians under General de Heister. This idea 
has been ridiculed by many European entomologists, who have 
asserted that the insect is strictly American. It appears, however, 
that its existence has long been known, probably for more than a 
century, in France, Germany, Switzerland, and some of the larger 
islands of the Mediterranean. —N. Y. Hind. Insects and Diseases 
Injurious to Wheat. 

‘Mr. Bryant, in speaking of the introduction of the “ Old World 
sparrow '’ into Ameriea, for the purpose of destroying insects and 
worms, says: — 

And the army-worm and Heaton fly, 
Aad the dreadful canker-worm, shall die. 

Hickory. A name given to several species of Carya. It is a hand- 
some tree, with timber valuable for its hardness and toughness, 
and with edible nuts. Hence, a “ dickory Catholic,” a " hickory 
Quaker,” for instance, is a flexible, yielding one. Western. It 
sometimes means tough, firm. Thus, Parson Brownlow was called 
the hickory Unionist. General Andrew Jackson was known as ‘* Old 
Hickory.” 
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Auth ache eaters tetera dominic 
@ good-looking, PRS abe pet ie, EN REA eee Se 
tern at the West real bult fourth oJ —starspangled-banner— 
that-tried-men's-souls — Jefferson speech, gestures to suit the ae 
Ouse the bern Leck? All gh onthe rn, Ro ifn aa 
5, T All right on the goose, io 
bere, you know. — Gladstone, Englishman in Kanans, . 436 
High-heeled Boots. A proud, haughty person is said to “ have on 
his high heeled-boota,’” 
Shoes. To say of a woman that she ** has on her high- 
Aeeled shoes” is to intimate that she sets herself up as a person of 
more consequence than others allow her to be; or, in other words, 
that she is “stuck up.” New England, 
High-Hole. See Clape and Yellow-Hammer. 
Bigh Jinks. A great frolic. To kick up high jinks”* is to kick up 
a row; to have a roistering time. In the north of England, ‘to 
jink” is to be very gay. — Halliwell. To be on the high jinks is to 
assume an undue superiority. — Hotten, Siang Dic. 

All along our route, we chaffed our pretty lover, and expected high jimke at 
Damascus, where his marriage was to be solemnized.—T. @. Appletow, Syrian 
Sunshine, p. 20. 

High-studded. Airy. Said of one who affects great dignity. 

Hindoos. A name given to the Know Nothing party, in consequence 
of their candidate for the presidency, Daniel Uikpep. ere eee 
charged with being a native of Calcutta. 


To hire. Often improperly applied to renting a house. age 
English, a house is rented, while a vehicle or workman is hired. 

Hired Man. A man-servant. Hired woman, a servant-girl. Many 
servants dislike to be called such, and think it more respectable to 
say “help or * hired woman,’? 

To hire his Time. A slave is said to “hire his time’ who contracts 
with his master to pay a stipulated price for his time, and during 
such time regulates his own conduct in respect to labor to he per~ 
formed by him, or makes contracts as to such labor, 

In Russia, a certain yearly payment called Obrock, equivalent to a practice 
which prevails to a certain extent in some of our Southern States, of 
slaves to Airy thelr own tieee, goes a great way to extinguish all the 
hotween serfs and slaves. —N. ¥. Tribune, Aug. 20, 2858. 
Hist, for doit. To lift. Hist her up.’? 


Hitch, An entanglement, impediment. 
AN] the Bitehes in the ease of McNulty tard channel wprpeects | 
tobe set themselves at work in earnest. — V, Y. Com. Ade., 1845, 
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paired te leniileplry: kere ence yy amore ane 
) saurages, and a mattrass of bar-skins on. — Thorpe, 
Big Bear of Arkansas. 

There member in the House fof Representatives) from some back~ 
porrg beware Tyree yy es cir 1 
the Honorable Mr. Sawyer,— having lived all his life in a plain, 

Ses te or, for a Liem luxury fin the winter, om sausages 


and corn-bread, foand his stomach rebellious against the ways of Washington, 
and especially the way of diniag at supper-time.— Sargeant, Public Mem and 
Beonts, Vol. U. p. 987. 


Hog-Choke. In North Carolina, the flounder is 30 called. — Harper's 
Mag., March, 1857, p. 442. 

Hog-Pish. (Etheastoma caprodes. Rafinesque.) Common in all the 
Western rivers, and so “+ called almost everywhere,” say Rafinesque 
and Kirtland. — Boston Jour, Nat. Hist., TH. 346. 


Hog Guessing. A sport peculiar to Long Island. In the fall. a fat 
hog is selected to be * guessed for.” The chances are put at a 
given price, as in a raffle; and at the time appointed each holder of 
a chance “ guesses ’’ at the weight of the hog, which is then deter- 
mined in the presence of all by the scales. ~The best guess, of course, 
takes the animal, 

Bog-Minder, One who has charge of swine. 

Hog-Plum. (Ximenia Americana.) A tall shrab of South Florida. 
It bears a drupe the size of a plum, which is yellow and pleasant to 
the taste, 

Hog-Reeve. (Ang.-Sax. yeréfa. Old. Bug. reve, an officer; a stew- 
ard; whence shrieve and sheriff.) An officer whose duty it is to take 
up hogs running at large for the purpose of impounding them. New 
England. In the Statutes, he is called a Field-Driver, which see. 

A man who can get down on his face and eat dirt after that fashion for nothing 
‘but a beggarly office is not fit for a hog-recre, —N. F. Tribune, Jane, 1868, 

Tn an article in Harper's Mag. ,’” of Sept., 1877, p. 613, by his 
nephew, Mr. Benjamin, is the following saying of the late J. L. 
Motley, taken from the ** New World” newspaper: — 

I began [said Mr. Motley] a tremendous political career during the election of 
[President Polk], having made two stump speeches of an hourand a lialf each, — 
one ia Dedham Tows-hall, and ene in Jamaica Plains,—with soch eminent suc- 
cons that many invitations came to me from the surrounding villages. If I had 
continued in active political life, I might have risen to be a vote distributor, or 
fonce-riewer, or relectwian, or hog-reere, or something of the kind. 

Hog-tight and Horse-high. Always used together, of fences that 
are sufficient to restrain trespassing stock. Maryland. 

19 
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: Hog-Wallow. On some of the Western prairies, but particularly 
those in Texas, the ground has every appearance of having been 
rooted or torn up by hogs; henee the name, 

Professor Riddell gives the following account of the hag-nallow 
prairies and of their origin; “ The long droughts in summer eause 
the woodlese surface of the prairies to crack deeply, and oftentimes 
symmetrically; subsequent rains wash the adjacent carth into these 
cracks, filling them up, converting them into little valleys, and 
leaving intermediate hillocks. “Next year the same round of cause 
and effects ocours in the same places; and thus successive years 
contribute for a long time to produce a maximum of effect, the 
appearance of which is very striking. When the prairie is level, 
the hillocks are exactly hexagonal, and usually eight or ten feet ia 

| diameter. The depressions between them are commonly twelve to 
eighteen inches deep. If the surface is inclined, the hexagons 
become elongated at right angles to the elongation of the dip, when 
they frequently resemble the waves of the ocean. From difference 
of surface, soil, and exposure, there arises a great diversity in the 
size, depth, and general appearance of the hog-wallows, They never 
ocenr in # sandy soil, consequently they are not seen on the sandy 
prairics near the sca-const.'* — Silliman’s Journal of Science, Vol. 
XXXIX. p. 211, 

‘The ground we were riding over, known as hog-wallore, being a suscessign of 
small mounds and corresponding bollows.— A Stray Yankee in Texas. 

To hold on. To wait, stop; as, “ Hold on a minute.’ Originally 
sea phrase, Also, to hold fast, to keep; as, ‘* He held on to the 
money."? 

‘To hold the Market, in Wall Street parlance, is to buy and hold so 
Jarge amount of a particular stock that the prico cannot easily 
decline. 

Toholloo, (Pron. Aoller.) To give up; to quit; to yield, In vulgar 

| use in the West, originating probably in wrestling or fighting, 
where the party down halloos, i. e- cries out, in which case he ix 

| understood to yield. [ once heard a Western man say he had 
‘hollered on drinking,”’ meaning that he had quit the practice. 

Digs ven ming me powertsl songs, and haf dane whipped ma tu pede T 
‘pever did holler. —N. ¥. Spirit of the 

+ See Ranegelsy ‘To rejoice prematurely, 
before one is out of a difficulty. 

Ina few minutes, wo were back in the harbor again, and I gave Joo « piece of 
Fr colirtE Sine ota ooo adeeb 

Pp 
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Purmity, —the thin of this is what my Lord Bacon ealls * Cream of Maize.!'— 
Beverly's Virginia, Book IL. (1725). 

“Stranger,” said old Schultz (the backwoodsman| * have been welcome 
‘under my roof. Tive given you nothing but wid meat and om ;, because TE 
otra een gid f yor company. "—Sreing, W "4 Roost, 
P. 

Hommock, Hummock, or Hammock. In Florida, a name given to 
sali prance Gaede tv toe creed oe Le Eee 
fresh-water swamp. They are supposed to have been coral 
before the mud and sand were deposited around them. 

‘The term hammock, . . . we believe, is one peculiar to the South- 
ern States. Ttrmeana a piece of ground thickly wooded, whether a 
plain or a hill, and distinguished from the open oak and hickory 
land, or immense forests of thinly scattered pines, which, with few 
exceptions, cover the whole face of the country, ‘The word has been 
confounded with Aummoek, used by mariners to designate the knolls 
or small elevations along the coast.— North Am. Review, April, 
1828, p. 486. 

‘The Indians retired from the borhood of the whites, and burying them- 
Sr ene ks uiabale ccaiies at hecoaaks ah eae 
devoted themselves to a pastoral life. — W. freing, Wolfers Roost, p, 290. 

Although the larger portion of the country is covered with pine barrens, . 
yet there js also much upland, interval, and hammock land of the moat excellent 
quality, — Williams, View of Florida (1837), p. 6. 

Bommocky. Filled with hommocks. Used also of elevations in ice. 

‘The Sominoles possees a vast territory in Florida; and being such a swampy, 
hommocky country, At furnishes supplies for the nourishment of varieties of ani- 
mals. — Bartram’s Travels in North America. 


Honey-fogle, Honey-fuggle. To humbug, swindle, cheat. West 
and South. Coney-fogle, to lay plots, a Lancashire word, noticed by 
‘Mr. Halliwell in his *' Dictionary of Archnic and Prov. W‘ 
may be the origin of it. 

When the Loco-focos take you round a corner, and try to honey-fogle = 
they say in Kentucky, ask them what are Cass's civil qualitios. —. of 
F, Smith at a Taylor Meating, Washington. 

The Washington correspondent of ‘‘ The New Orleans Delta’? 
writes, 1858, as follows: — 

Thave a passion for Seward. He Siete tie tice oa 
dering Jew, — the most delectable devil that was ever drawn by human 
fare we tore Senet 9a Paden ahs a rebentina a et 
purposes. If he creomebeterr aay imineipenyr may vaipsete 


follow hix election, E will ape bail oo Saeay 
Oe pe Pa ea ee 
we ever bad. 
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Honey Locust. (Gleditichia triacanthus.) A tree 80 called from the 
sweet pulp in its ripe pods. In the West and South, it is called the 
‘Thorny Locust. 

Honor. * iis Honor” is the title applied in Massachusetts and Rhode 
Island to a Lieutenant-Governor while in office, When his term of 
office has expired, he is, like the Governor, styled ** Honorable."? 

Honorable. A title given by courtesy to members of both Houses of 
Congress, and of State legislatures; in some States, to Senators 
ay as aad <t Sacartarnls Se seach me cee 

‘and commissionérs. The title is ever afterwards retained, under the 
rule of Once an honorable, always an honorable.” Newspapers 
and posters often bestow the title on any stump-speaker, 

Hoodlum, A ragamuffin; a‘ gamin;’' a rough fellow; a rowdy. A 
California word. ‘+ You at the East,”’ says a correspondent in San 
Francisco, ** have but little idea of the hoodlums of this city. They 
compose a class of criminals of both sexes, far more dangerous than 
are to be found in the Eastern cities. They travel in gangs, and 
ars ready at any moment forthe perpetration of any crime.”* — Boston 
Journal, Aug., 1877. 

The origin of the name is said to be thir: A newspaper man in 
San Francisco, in attempting to coin a word to designate a gang of 
young street Arabs under the beck of one named ** Muldoon,’ hit 
upon the idea of dubbing them noodlums ; that is, simply reversing 
the leader's name. In writing the word, the strokes of the n did 
not correspond in height, and the compositor, taking the n for an h, 
printed it hoodlum. “ Hoodlum” it is, and probably ever will be. 
The Congregationalist, Sept. 26, 1877. See same word in Addenda, 
sDia essina ant ‘beting el Cisanen [in Caldera}, long. Sine enema 
recreation among young hocdlums, have syoeey sruwe supeealas Sapee Uk 
tifores of a Pollee Judge. San Fraacte Cor. of N ¥. Evening Post. 

‘Three hoodlams in San Francisco, under age, were convicted on a charge of 
“stealing beer. The friends of the Aovdlwens came to the front, and liquidated 
the damage. . . « Hoodlum justice is an interesting study of the jurisprudence of 
the century. —N, ¥, Tribune, Nov, 7, 1878. 

‘The outrages thus fir, in San Francisco, seem ie bars Sei edeelld br 
unorganized gangs of vicious hoodlums. — Telegram from Sen Fromcisco, July 

Hook. (Dutch, Avek, a corner, a cape.) This name is given, in New 
‘York, to several angular points in the North and East Rivers; as, 
_ Corlear’s Hook, Powle’s Hook, Sandy Hook. 

‘To steal. A common vulguriam, formerly used in England. 

‘A maid hooked! one of her mistress’ dresses the other day ; but the affair was 
‘passed over, because it was done bebind the lady's back.—N. ¥. Tribune, 1897. 
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The devil and Tare sworn enemies ever since he put me up to hooking water~ 
“ss erand Lay roe smi ew ach a role I pe hi 

es etic Fone Sock eed tonal ae ee 
doughnut.— Mark Twain, Tom Sawyer, p. 44. 

On one’s own Hook A phrase much used in familiar language, 
on one’s own account; as, * He is doing business on Ais 
own hook,” i. ¢. for himself. 

T now resolved to do business entirely alone,—to go on my oun hook, If 1 
get rich, the money will all be mine. — Perils of Pearl Street, p. 195. 

Every man on his own hook is the systom in action of the American voll 
soldier; and trusting to, and confident in, thelr undeniable bravery, so 
abead. and overcome all obstacles. — Ructon’s Adventures in Mesxico, p. 179. 

We have every reason to believe that the time is fast approaching when we 
shall have our American Pope, our American Catholic Cardinals, and American 
Catholic every thing on our own hook. — N. Y. Herald, October, 1845. 

I went to the opera in London, where I kept lookin’ rounds and whon any 
body langhed, I laughed too, and whon they 'plauded, I*plauded too; and soma 
times, jost to make 'em think [ wag a reglar Frenchy, I'd laugh right out ow my 
oven hook. —N. ¥. Family Companion. 

Hookey. To ‘+ play hookey"’ is to play truant, A term used among 
achool-boys, chiefly in the State of New York. 

He moped to school gloomy and sad, and took bis flogging along with Joe 
Harper for playing hookey the day before.— Mark Twain, Tom Sawyer, p. 100, 

Hook Jack. To play truant. New England. 
Hoopla. A stage-driver’s ejaculation to his horses. California. 

The Stock Exchange to-day commanced its business of speculation with a grand. 

hie Mcleod. ote peleg ies yesterday. —N. ¥. Tribune, 


"pinay ma ap wath chew al et 
side up on slippery walk. — Specisen of Chinese Pigeon English, Horper's Basar. 

Hoople. (Dutch, hogpel.) The boys in the city of New York still 
retain this Dutch name for a trandling hoop. 

Hoosier. A nickname given, at the West, to natives of Indiana, 

A correspondent of the Providence Journal, writing from Indiana, 
gives the following account of the origin of this term: ‘* Through- 
out all the early Western settlements were men who rejoiced in 
their physical strength, and on numerous occasions, at log-rollings 
and house-raisings, demonstrated this to their entire satisfaction. 
‘They were styled by their fellow-citizens hushers, from their primary 
capacity to still thelr opponents. It was a common term for a bully 
throughout the West, The boutmen of Indiana were formerly as 
rude and as primitive a set as could well belong to a civilized coun- 
try, and they were often in the habit of displaying their pugilistic 
accomplishments upon the Levee at New Orleans. Upon a certain 
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occasion there, one of these rustic professors of the ‘noble art’ 
very adroitly and successfully practised the ‘fancy’ upon several 
individuals at one time. Being himself not a native of this Western 
world, in the exuberance of his exultation he sprang up, exclaim- 
ing, in foreign accent, *1*m a hoosier, I’m a hoosier.' Some of 
the New Orleans papers reported the case, and afterwards trans~ 


ferred the corruption of the epithet ‘husher’ (hoovier) to all the — 


boatmen from Indiana, and from thence to all her citizens. The 
Kentnekians, on the contrary, maintained that the nickname ex- 
presses the gruff exclamation of their neighbors, when one knocks 
ata door, &e., * Who's yere?’’* 


suckers from Illinois, a keen-eyed, leather-belted badger from Wisconsin; and 
who could refuse to drink with such a company ?— Mojinaw, Winter in the 
Weat, p. 210. 
Broad Indiana's hoosier sons hor fame must needs keep good, 
Bo ae rpirt ot tg a A AEN IS SSO 
American Congress, Ain. Rejected Addremes. 
od ocppenadesret ey Lwas a Hovsier boy to do something toward 
describing life in the back-country districts of the Western States. — Eggleston, 
5. 


Hoosier Calo. A Western namo for a sort of coarse gingerbread, 
which, say the Kentuckians, is the best bait to catch a hoosier with, 
the biped being fond of it, 

Hoosierdom The State of Indiana. 

A young lady from the rural districts of Hoosterdom lately visited Chicago 
with her boau.—N. ¥. Observer, Dec. 26, 1861. 

Hooter. Probably a corruption of iota. Common in New York in 
‘anch phrases as I don’t care s hooter for him,"* *' This note ain't 
worth a hooter.” 

It is the truth that politicians who pretend to have aneh regard for the dear 
people don"t care a hooter, ao long as their own selfish ends are attained. — Dow's 
_ Bermons, Vol. I- p. 6. 

And agin to impress on the poppylar mind 

Bia Seeley ie Veen ca Meeire 

To say that I didn’t abate nota hooter 

O' my faith in a happy an’ glorious futur! —J. R. Lowell, 

Hoped. ped atnong the {litarate:te Moet Calas age eh pie 
‘of to help. Ex.: “It can't be hoped.” See Holp. 

Bopper. 1. Hopper-car. A sort of car used on railroads, its form 
resembling the hopper of a mill. 

There were one hundred and eighty-chree iron Aopper-cars recovered in a con- 

dition to be restored. Of the fifty-seven hoppers thrown over Opequan bridge, 

one-half ean be put into serviceable order again. — N. ¥. Tribwae, June 10, 1862. 


— 
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2. A grass-hopper, especially the ravaging locust called grass- s 
hopper at the West. 

Hopping Joba. A etew of bacon and peas with red'pepper: South 
Carolina. 

Hopping Mad. Exceedingly angry, in a violent rage. A very com~ 
mon colloquial expression- 
Miss Fustick said Liddy Ann was too old to wear plumes. Old Miss C—— 
‘wont straight and told her; which made Liddy hopin’ mad, ani ted to an awful 
‘quarrel. — Widow Bedott Papers, p. 275. 

Hop-Tree. (Ptelia trifoliata.) A tall shrab found in the Eastern 
States. The fruit, a wafer-like seed, grows in clusters, is a bitter 
tonic, and has been used as a substitute for hops. 


Horn. A dram. Probably so named from the old custom of drinking 
out of a horn. 
| ‘he chaplahn gues Gs 8 prety tl Horm o wor pec, — had ese al 
it was, Lxwow.— Burton, Waggeries. 

Faith, sald Patrick, if you had seen mo sell Father Matthews's medal, which 
ho blessed and gave me with his own hand, to a boy, for three cents, just to get 
a hors of whiskey, you would not ask me if I loved the creatur’, — Milne, Teme 
pevance Tale, 

‘He poured ont a tumbler of brandy and water, that warn't half and half, but 
almost the whele hog. Ob, gummy, what a Aore/ [e was strong enough to 
throw an ox over a five-bar gate. — Sam Slick, Human Nature. 


Ina Horn. A low phrase, now common, used to qualify a falsehood, 
equivalent to the English ‘over the left.” A boy will say, “I saw 
a man jump over the house," and add sotto voce, * In a horns" 
meaning thereby directly the reverse. 
| * Tie the boat up!"' says Jim. “I'll tie her up, ina horn! Do you reckon I 


can’t run ber in such a fog as we ‘ll have to-night ?'*— Major Bunkuny ia New 
York Spirit of the Times. 


Ihave mentioned before the innumerable comforts — fn a hore —of the old 
| White Sulphur Springs. I think it hardly necessary that I should recapitulate ; 
for there is never any change: raw beef, tough mutton, aud tolerably fine ham 
is the regular bill of fare, and there is no variation that have seen or heard of, 
Beening ( Wash.) Star, Aug, 26, 1858. 
| Homed Grebe. See Dipper. 
Homed Pout See Catfish and Pout, 
| Homed Sucker. See Chub Sucker. 
Horrors. ‘To have the horrors” is to be in low spirits, to have a fit 
of the blues. It also means to have delirium tremens. 
| Now, when steam distilting wrenches the last possible drop of spirit ont of the 
‘com, it brings with It an unusual quantity of this poison [fusil oil}, which acts 
with terrible results on the nerves; seeming like a diabolical inspiration, stirring 
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(ap mania, convulsions, and the horrors in Sneredibly short of time. — 
Tiled. Beening Bullein, 1837, ms — 
‘Horse and Horse. Even. Originally applied to horses which in 
running & race come in side by side, or, as the phrase is, ‘neck 
and neck;"* and then transferred to gamesters. A story is told of 
a planter, who, sending his son to market with a load of cotton, re- 
ceived from young hopeful the following statement on his return: — 
“Why, daddy, you see, 1 sot down to old sledge along with Jake Stebbins. 


Tt was horse and horse, and bis deal. Says be, * Bill, will you go the cotton?" 
‘ Done,” says 1; and don*t you think if the dern fool didn’t turn jack!" — Bum 
kum's Recollections. 


Horse-Barn. A stable. 


Horse-Boat. A boat propelled by horse-power, common in the 
Western waters. Usually a ferry-boat. j 
Horse-Cake. Gingerbread rudely fashioned into the shape of a horse. 


Horse-Car. A car drawn by horses on a railway, common in all 
Atmerican cities, and recently introduced into European cities. 


Horse-Colt. We frequently see in advertisements these terms, Aorse- 
colt, mare-colt, &e. A horse-colt is simply a colt ; a mare-colt, a filly 


Horse-Ferry. A ferry which is passed by a horse-boat. — Webster. 


Horse-Foot. (Limulus polyphemus.) The common name of a crusta- 
cean found in our waters from Massachusetts to Virginia, and in 
some places s0 abundant as to be used for manure. In form it much 
resembles a horse’s hoof. Tt is also called Horseshoe and King- 
crab, which latter is the name by which it is known in England. 

Horse-Mackerel. When the Blue-fish reappeared on the coast of 
New England, — some twenty-five years ago, —the fishermen, who 
‘were unacquainted with the species, sometimes called it Horse- 
mackerel. But that name was previously, and is now usually given 
to the Cybrum macularum (Mitche]l), sometimes called Spanish mack 
evel. (Ayres, in Bost. Jour. Nat. Hist. iv. 201 (1542), says the C. 
maculafwn received both these names from the fishermen of Long 
Jsland.) Dr. Storer, in describing the Temnodon saltator of Cuvier, 
says, ‘‘ This species described by Mitchell as the Seomber plumbeus, 
and called the horse-mackerel by the vulgar, is better known in those 
portions of our State where it is taken as the blue-/ieA.”’ — Fishes of 
Mass., p. 57. See Blue-Fish. 


‘Horse-Mint. (Monarda punctate.) A largo species of tint, grow- 
ing from New York southward. — Webster. 
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Horne-Nettle. (Solanum Carolinense.) A plant well known for its 
orange-yellow berries. It is remarkable that a similar species is 
known in Brazil by the same name in Portuguese. i 

Horse-Railroad. A railroad running through the streets of a town or 
city, on whieh the cars are drawn by horses. — Webster. 

Th England, they are called tramways. 

Horse-Bhoe. See Horse-Foot. 


Howe. The Western term for ‘stockings,’ which is considered 
extremely indelicate, although “long socks ”* is pardonable. 


Hoss. (A corruption of the word horse.) A man remarkable for bis 
strength, courage, kc. A yulgarism peculiar to the West. Even 
of a prominent lady, a Western eulogist will say, “ She’s a hoss;"* 
that is, a sort of Pandora or nonsuch. 
ste Won ite pomendsl| popalelyianll he © bey hunten esate hie 
easy manners, and conaider him one of the people, — none of your stuck-up 
partilenapa tie ie deity Beaten, bas geatins Wenteraer, vin OREO 
Robb, Squatter Life, p. 70. 

‘Tse thar was mischief in the preacher as big as a meetin’ house, and I deter 
mined to give him as good as he sent; #01 looked at him sorter savagerous lke, 
and says I, “Look here, hom, how can you have the face to talk to me, arter 
what you sald 2" — Mike Hooter, by a Missourian, 

Hostiles. Enemies. Western. 


‘Hotel Disease. A disease which broke out among the guests at the 
National Hotel in Washington in the year 1856, somewhat resem- 
bling cholera, attended with vomiting, diarrhora, and rapid general 
prostration. Similar symptoms have since shown themselves at 
some other hotels, though not with the same virulence, 

Hot Slaw. Cabbage, minced and heated with vinegar: thus called to 
distinguish it from Kool Sloa (erroneously etymologized into Cold 
Slaw). Litchfield Co., Conn, 

Hound. A negro-catcher. 

A recognized Hound or nigger hunter, named McCabe, stated that on Wednes- 
day, &e. —N. Y. Tribune, July, 1861. 

Hounds. 1. A gang of raffians who infested San Francisco in 1849, 
‘They also styled themselves ‘* Regulators."’ Their murderous ex- 
cesses were committed under the pretence of guarding the com- 
munity against the encroachments of Spanish foreigners. 

2. The portions of a wagon which, projecting from the forward 
axle, form a support for the tongue or pole. The term is borrowed 
from nautical language, in which it means the projecting parts or 
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‘<iee ‘To pursue as with a hound. Used by the police and 
detectives of New York. A man arrested for crime in New York 
said: — 

He had been hownded almost to policemen, detectives, and. reporters. 
N.Y. Tribune. #35; we 

Hour. An hour by sun means an hour before sunset. Southern and 
‘Western. 

Hourly. Formerly used in and about Boston for an omnibus. 

House, Used to form compounds, such as meat-house, wash-house, 
milk-house; where an Englishman would say, respectively, larder, 

. Twundry, dairy. 

House-Car. A sort of close car used on railways; a box car. 

Honse-Hunting. In the city of New York, most houses are let from 
‘the first day of May; and the landlords have assumed to themselves 
‘the right of requiring from their tenants = decision, as to whether 
they will keep their houses or not, three months before the period 
for which they hired them expires. On those houses which are not 
hired for another term (usually a year), ‘* bills"! are put up by the 
Jandiords, signifying that they are to let. Persons who intend to 
“move " traverse that section of the city in which they desire to 
establish themselves, in search of a suitable house, in which search 
. they are guided by the landlord's ‘bills.’ This is called huuse- 
hunting, and is practised by thousands every year, 

Polly began to grow uneasy now, because wo hadn't got no house, and said I 
ought to go a house-hunting ax everybody else did, or else we should be turned 
‘out of doors. — Major Downing, May-day in New York, 

To housekeep is a verb, formed on the same principle as the verb to 
Yloodlet, which is credited in the dictionaries to Arbuthnot. South- 
em and New England, English cricket-players always say to 
wicket-keep; and, in the past, he wicket-keeped. 

Housen, as the plural of douse. This old form is still used by the 
illiterate in the interior of New England, as also in the States of 
New York and New Jersey. It is provincial in various parts of 
England, 

Cornelius Nepor writeth that the housen in Rome were no otherwise covered 
‘overhead but with shindles [shingles] until tho war with King Pyrrhus, to wit 
‘space of 470 years after the foundation of the city.— Holland's Pliny, 
‘That day at Aowen so she | 
She was behind for dinuer, — Barer Dialect, p. 14. 


— 
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- ‘The same word is used asa noun collective, for all that spper- 
tains to the house or homestead, its outbuildings, &. - 
‘ ec phe anlar ringers ee ‘person OF 
any meetings of the Quakers to or housing. 
Pimmih Cony Lae ith 
Leste Seen forty-two yearvs from this date Richard Swith had kept 
land, and meadows. — Letter from Roger Willivuma, 
- . Col. Recorde i Ve AIL p87. 
Beside the house and Jot, there was the housing upon it.—New Hoven 
Records (1654), 
Housen-Stuff. Honschold furniture. 
On the first day of May, at 12 o'clock, if the tenant fn"t out, an officer goes 
Tei ipgit ks teva: etree od beth i ‘le wily mi brea Res 
his Aowen-stuf.— Major Downing, May-day in New York, p. 80. 


Hf she wero downright clever 


Tf she would let me have her. — Song, Yankee Doodlte. 
Hove. (Ang.-Sax. ho/, pret. of heafan, to heave.) This old preterite 
is much used by illiterate persons in the United States. 
How? Used chiefly in New England, like the French comment? in 
asking for the repetition of something not understood. 
Donte ot me bog yous dont aay ow? for “What? 
0. W. Holmes, Poewa. 
How are you, Johnny? A term of address used by the soldiers in 
the late war, and now applied to any stranger. - 
How come? (Pron. huc-cum.) How came it? how did it happen ? 
Southern. 


How de? A still further contraction of how d’ye? for how do you do? 
Southern. Used also as a noun; as, '' to send howdy." 
Howdy, A desideratum accomplished. '* That's the howdy," —the 
very thing desired. 
‘How fare you? This is a common expression, in some parts of New 
England, for ** How do you do?”" It is pronounced short; as, “ How 
Jit ye? Tu English prov. dialect, * How fare "et" 
Newman, What, come back so soon? How fure you, Doolittle ? e | 
Doolittle, Cleverly, Steady, pretty steady, and quite chirk again, T thank 


‘How is that for high? A slang expression and quite 
fo) What in your opieinn axtothe height ot 1k700 al 
is that for grandeur? ** +* What do you think of it?” 
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oR Sa ep a aE Gas oy aa es 
mystified with what he has heard, thus speaks of the manner 
which he was accosted by a rude fellow: — 

‘Thee knows { cultivate the peaceful habit of our sect, 

But this mau's conduct wrought on me a singular effect ; 

For when he slapped my broad-brim eff, aud asked, * Tow 's that for high 
Te roused the Adam in me, and [ smote him hip and thigh! 

When Scotty Briggs, the California miner, ealled upon the min- 
ister to preach the faneral discourse of Buck Fanshaw, a noted 
character, he said;— 

We are going to get it up regardless of expense, [Buck] was always nity 
himself, and so you bet his funeral aint golng to be no slouch,—solid silver 
door-plate on his coffin, six plumes on the hearse, and a nigger on the box in a 
a bat, —how's that for hight” — Mark Twain, Roughing 

Pp 

How you talic! Said in order to indicate surprise or other emotions. 
Now England. 

Hub. “ The Hub” is aterm applied to Boston, * The Hub of the 
Universe,” i... the great centre, or chief city, like the hub of a 
wheel, to which the spokes are subservient. This term is applied 
by the special correspondent of the “‘ London Daily News,’ Jan. 18, 
1876, to the greatest commercial city of India. In describing the 
visit of the Prince of Wales, he says: — 

Calcutta, with no trivial grey Rieder ah Sa swaggers as if it 
were the hub of the universe, the veritable salt of the earth. 

Hubby, Hubbly. Uneven; rough. A term applied to roads, par- 
ticularly when frozen. The original word, still used provincially in 
England, is hobdly. 

Huckleberry. (Gaylusacia.) A small shrub, and its small, globu- 
Jar, black, sweet fruit, resembling the Whortleberry of England, 
whence it is sometimes called by that name. 

As to huckleberry and blackberry pies, you will find them [in Nesrapniage (9 Re 
Bras IIA Hine ies: SEP 39889 ote POI Reminiscences, Ve 
Pp 

A species found in wet land, of a bluish color and sweeter than 
the black, is known as the Swamp-Huckleberry. 

Huckleberry above the Persimmon. To bea huckleherry above one's 
persimmon is « Southern phrase, meaning to excel. 

yen alg ned pate the Narmada tert ed 
ny above the persieemon of any native in the country. —TAorpe, Back- 
woods, Pr 
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Huge Paws. A nickname given to the working men of the Demo- 
cratic party in New York. Said to have been first used by the late 
J. T. Buckingham, in the Boston Courier.”” 
The Huge Pows ought to have another meeting a Damen. Sal Rebaeaee? 
taba tad wanieasions oo Hoel Coe Tee 
Hugger-Mugger. 1. To hush; to smother. 
If « British captain board an American ship, and make a selection af the 
Et shine Cai Take rectal odin, to bo hugger-muggere? up; while 
aMifex complaiitesnte]dprvued ty-a clires'o¢ o\tofarets sles basmarete= 
WN. ¥, Tribune, June 1, 1862. 
2. To take secret counsels; to act clandestinely; to complot. 
a Tebaning 25 Xegole rerclations, anil dnagenmagyerng (Oth disappointed 
Sass pellets » they went home to reck themselves, 
See avn Peas ok 


Bulking. Exhibiting bulk; bulky; bulky. 

Great, vigorous, healthy men, . . . walking rapidly back from the first tone 

of the foe,» . . great hulking poltroons.—N. ¥. Tribune, Juno 5, 1862, 
Hull. A vulgar pronunciation of the word whole, very common in 
New England, 
Hulled Corn. Indian corn sealded or boiled in lye, until the hulls 
come off. Its then rinsed and boiled, making a most palatable 
| dish. See Tortilla. 
| When I was about ninetoon, Tate so much hulled corn that it made my jaws 
ache. — Kellogg, Black Rifle, p. 19. 
Hulls, The husks of peas, &e. At the South, applied also to the 
shells of oysters. R 
To hull. ‘To free from the husks: accordingly, to hull peas is to shell 
them; to hull oysters, to open them. Southern. 
Buly. A noise, uproar, ‘To raise huly.”” New England. 
Hum. A vulgar pronunciation of Aome; as, ** My old man ain't to 
hum,” i. ¢. ia not at home. New England. 

Well, well, Lknow it now, —“ hum is hum, be it overso humbly.” Tam desperd 
alek of belng in strange parts. Iwish I was at Aum agin, under mother’s own 
ruff, I guess —I know Ido. —D. Humphreys, The Yankee in England. 

When is charity like a top? When it begins to hum. — Baltimore Sum. 

Human, for human being, Western, and sometimes Eastern. 


As I was lookin’ down the gully, I espied a mighty big bear, that was trayellin? 
my way. [had no idee that he wax around, and am quite sartin he didn'texpeet 
to meet » Auman in auch a place. — Hammond, Wild Northern Scenes p 204 
Parson Brownlow, the editor of the “* Knoxville Whig,” is just as fierce upon 
| dogs when they annoy him as ho is upon the humans who cross his path. »~ dar 
| per's Mag,, Dee., 1857, p. 138. = 
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Bunkers. Those who cling to the homestead or to old principles. A 
nickname given in the State of New York to the Conservative wing 
of the Democratic party as opposed to the Young Democracy, or 
Barnburners. ‘They are often called Old Hunkers, from Hunk, 
home, as above. 

Senator A— has long coveted, and finally obtained, a leading position. He 
is now the leader of the Junkers of Missouri, —a noble band, with just seven 
Nan rn ecm Gao exaet length of tear nowes, — ew Tork Eveniag 


Honkeriam. The doctrines of the Conservative Democracy, or Old 
Hunkers. 
Hunkey. Very fine; “ tip-top;"’ “just the thing." Applied more 
commonly to ings than to persons. ‘ That's hunkey.”” 
In one of the songs of the late war called ‘* The Men of the Day,’? 
allusion is thus made to the Confederates and a distinguished 


is And though they many a plan have tried, 
‘They cannot him in ‘ 
‘The “little Dutchman's '* wide awake, 
A Aunkey-boy is Sigel. 

On the trial of General Babcock for connection with the 
frauds at St. Louis, Feb., 1876, the following telegram, from J, H. 
Joyce to General McDonald, was submitted: — 

Matters are Aunbey, go it lively, and watch sharply. Every thing looks well. 
Send a report. Feel Awmbey. 

Hunkidori. Superlatively good. Said to be a word introduced by 
Japanese Tommy, and to be (or to be derived from) the name of a 
street, or a bazaar, in Yeddo. 

Ob, the noble class of *08 is just old hunkédord; 
It's bound to cover Hamilton, likewise itself, with glory. 
Hamilton College Sengs in Carmina Collegensia, p 147, 

At the trial of General Babcock, at St. Louis (Feb., 1876), 
witness was asked if he gota receipt fora certain telegram delivered 
Mr. Joyce. He replied, “No.” 

Counsel. “What did he say when you asked for it?" 

Witness, He said, “Oh! that's all right, huntidori, or something Ike that 
[t% only a blind."' — Report in New York Tritune, 

To hunt for Meat. At the Far West, the hunter hunts for meat, when 
in search of food, in contradistinction to hunting for skins. 


Hunting-Shirt. A blouse or shirt originally made of deerskin and 


highly ornamented, worn by trappers and hunters as well as by 
travellers on the Western frontier. 











A light, figured, and fringed hunting-shirt of cotton covered his body, while 
_ leggings of deerekin rose to his knee. — Cooper, Oak Openings. 
: Riso up, Fremont! and go before: 
‘The hour mast bave ite man ; 
Put on the lunting-shirt once more, ' 
And lead in Freedom's van! — Waittier, 


Hurra's Nest. A state of confusion, A woman's word. 


“Now just look at you, Mr. Jones! [declara, it gives me a chill to seo you 
go toa drawer. What do you want? Tell mo, and Iwill get it for you." 

» Mire. Jones springs to the side of her husband, who has gone to the bureau for 
something, and pushes him away. 

“There now! Just look at the hurra’s nest vou have made! What do you 

want, Mr. Jones 2" — Arthur's Ladies* Magazine. 

“Hallo,” saya sho, “hora ’s the devil to pay, and no pitch hot, Are you goin’ 
to kill that boy ? ‘Hore’s a pretty /iurra’s mest ; let me see ons of you dare to lay 
hands on this pickanniny.”* — Sam Stick, Human Nature, p. 59. 

Tay till after daylight, and then one of my comrades shaok me, to tell me that 
the Indian boys bad found a huera's weet, Out T went, and about a hundred 
ects Fes teen Sere wet wos Ua FL vs Yvan ape 
fmps about him with their bows and arrows. — Crockett's Adventures. 

“You've got our clock all to pieces, and have been keeping up a perfect 
Jmerah's nest in our kitchen for three days, Do cither put that clock together 
oF let it along.” — Mra. Stowe, Oldtown Polls, chap. iv. 

Horricane. (W. Ind. rican.) This word does not appear in any 

» English dictionary before 1720, when Phillips notices it as w word 
denoting ‘a violent storm of wind, which often happens in Jamaica 
and other parts of the West Indies, making very great havoc and 
‘overthrow of trees, houses, &c."’ Other dictionaries of a later 
period describe it as a violent wind in the West Indies, Tt is the 
Carib name for a high wind, such as is described by Phillips, and 
‘was doubtless carried by seamen to Europe, whence it became 
introduced into various languages. 

T shall next speak of Aurricones. Those are violent storms, raging cblefly 
among the kip oT ee hes raat ee has -epateteges 
much annoyed by them. are expect August, or — 
Dampier, yong Vol. {1h 6. ‘ — 

‘To its covert glides the silent bint, 
While the Aurricane’s distant voice fs heard 
Uplifted among the mountains round, 
And the forests bear and answer the sound, 
Brynnt, The Hurricane. 
Horrygraph. A sketch made; a letter written hurriedly. 

‘Bat T must close this Aurrygroph, which I have no tine to review.— The 

Independent, July 31, 1361. - 
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‘Hurryment. Hurry; confusion. Southern. 

Talways hate to kiss old women what hain't got no teeth; and T wns monstrons 
glad old Miss Staltins had her handkerchief to har face, for in the hurryment I 
kissed it. — Major Jones's Travels. 

Hurry up. A word derived from the eating-house direction to the 
servants below. It vexed a lover of good speech and apt, when he 
heard a boy at the foot of the hill call to one to come down by using 
that phrase. 

Hurry up the Cakes, i. ¢. Be quick, look alive. This phrase, which 
has lately got in vogue, originated in the common New York eating- 
houses, where it is the custom for the waiters to baw! out the name 
of each dish as fast aa ordered, that the person who serves up may 
get it ready without delay, and where the order, ‘* Hurry up them 
cakes,"* &o., is frequently heard. 

If you have any communications to make, Aurry them sp, hot and hasty, like 
buckwheat cakes at a cheap eating-house. — Dow's Sermons, p. D1. 

Of General Lee, the Rebel chief, you all perhaps do know, 
How he camo North, s short time since, to «pend a month or 80 7 
But soon he found the climate warm, although a Southern man, 
‘And quickly Aurried up his cakes, and toddled home again. 
Ballad, How ave you, Generat Lest 

To bush up. To cease speaking, to be silent, to hush. To dry up, 
ec eR atheists emi 
same meaning. 

Seo pas at isd stag ca vie Lace serdar 
sailors to the door, when E told him to hush up, or I would take him prisoner. — 
General Sherman's Memoirs, Vol. ¥. p. 37. " 

Husking. The act of stripping off husks from Indian corn; generally 
called “shucking” in the South and West. In New England, it 
is the custom for farmers to invite their friends to assist them in 
this task. The ceremonies on these occasions, called also Zi 
Bees and Husking Frolics, are well described by Joel Barlow, in his 
poem on Hasty Pudding: — 

For now, the cow-house All'd, the harvest home, 
‘Th’ invited neighbors to the husking come; 
A frolic scene, where work and mirth and play 
Usk Pong EE 


‘Tho favs of hashing avery Sight cai tall; 

And sure oo laws he ever keeps so well: 

For each red ear a gen'ral kiss he gains, 

‘With each smut ear she smuts the luckless swains; 

Bat when to some sweet maid a prize is cast, _— 
‘Red as her lips, and taper as her waist, 

She walks around, and eulls one favor'd beau, 

‘Who leaps, the luscious tribute to bestow. - 
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teria cro pail erage 
lasses and contending swains ¢ 
Teed heen 
s And he that gains the last ear wins the day. — Canto 3. 
i noe haar ie en oie meagre Ld 
variety of things.— Margaret, p. 

sides arcing a8 es Name w omega Frese 
the played barefooted at the old hueking-frolice of Newtown. —/ke Marvel, 
Fudge Doings. 

My name is Jododinh Homebrod, —ealled Jed for short, — allowed to be the 
‘smartest chap at a Austin’ or log-rollin’ in all our parts, besides knowin’ something 
about grammar.— The Green Mowntcin Hoy, A Drama, p. 9. 

According to Longfellow, the good luck attending the finding of 
‘9 red ear is an Indian superstition: — 

And whenoe’er some lucky maiden 
Found a red ear in the husking, 
Found a maize ear red as blood is, 
Nushka! cried they all together, 
Nashka! you shall have a sweetheart, 
You shall have a handsome husband. 
Song of Hiawatha, Canto xiii. 
Huss-Bran in Indiana is the same as (ob in Virginin. A corruption 
of husk. 
Hyper, To bustle. I must hyper about an’ git tea.” 
Hyperion. (Ceanothus Americana.) A plant, from the leaves of which 
was made formerly a beverage popular in New England. See 
_ Labrador Tea. 
Hypo, An abbreviation of hypochondria. 

‘The old man would give up to the Aypo, and keep his bed for weeks. During 
this time, he wouldn't say a word, bat "I'm not long for this world." — Hadibur~ 
ton, The Amertoans at Home, Vol. 1. p. 176. 


‘Hypo-y, from Hypo. She's not sick, she 's only Aypo-y."* 


‘Hypped. Ove who has hypochondria is said to be Aypped. Used 
alo in England. 

Hyst. (Corraption of hoist.) Aviolent fall. Ex. : ‘ His foot slipped, 
and he got w hyet."’ Mr. J. ©. Neal thus discourses on this word : 
A fall, for instance, is indeterminate. Itmay be an easy slip down, 
—a gentle visitation of mother earth; but a hyst is a rapid, forcible 
performance, which may be done either backward or forward, but 
‘of necessity with such violence as to knock the breath out of the 
body, or it is unworthy of the noble appellation of Ayst. Tt is an 
spt but figurative mode of expression, and it is often carried still 
further; for people sometimes say, ‘Lower him up, and Ayst him 
down.! '? — Charcoal Sketches. 
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Len tn Sp roar erate detent mopemitnet Rage eine a 
forrerd Ayst or a backerd ements cgt-bnnaainos gen 
rerds.—J. C. Neal, 

‘One of the most wnfeelin’ tricks T know of is the way some folks have got of 

» danghing out when they seea gentleman catching a rogular hyst, with bis legs in 
Lor bafta ctrl neup on A hyst is bad unoagh 
without being sniggered at. — ew England Tales, 


Spriokle the sidewalks with ashes for charity, 
, ‘Scatter the ashes and save us a hyst, 
Civadt) Sven Siar, Fob: Bai 


i, 


IDad! An exclamation used in the Western States. 

“ f dad! if I didn't snateh wp Ruff and kiss him.’ Here the emotion of the 
old man made a pauss:— Carlton, The New Purchase, Vol. 1. p. 179. 

Ideal Brokerage. Among stock-brokers, the ideal of brokerage is the 
parchase or sale of securities for outside parties, where the object is 
an absolute acquisition of property, or absolute sale of property. 
Generally speaking, there must be in such case a deposit of the 
stock or of the money value of the stock. — Medbery, nnd 
Mysteries of Wall Sreet, p. 48. 

Dk, In Scotland and the North of England, it signifies the same ; as, 
Mackintosh of that i/k’’ denotes a gentleman whose surname aud 
the title of his estate are the same; as, “Mackintosh of Mackin- 
tosh.’’ — Worcester. 

By a curious perversion, political newspaper writers in America 
often use the phrase “of that dé’ in the sense of ‘tof that sort, 
stamp, class.” Thus the “Baltimore Sun,” of the 15th of May, 
1854, says: — 

“The *Journal of Commerce’ and the ‘True Democrat’ both denounce im 
advance the meeting called in the New York Park, Satarday aftersoon [@ cen> 
sare Senator Douglas's Nebraska Bill), asa thorough abolition demonstration; 
4a proof of which the names of John Van Buren, Benjamin F. Butler, and others 
of that ilk, that ware promised to speak, are referred to." 

ML. Vicious. This strange application of the word is common in 
‘Texas ; as, * [s.your dog il/¥’’ meaning, is he vicious. — Olmsted's 
Texas, p. 78. 

ly. hasta Uy heltors of tea dn Seciée ctasnirerica ROkaa asi 
to perceive that il is itself an adverb, without the termination fy. 
The late Dr. Messer, President of Brown University, ou seeing 


a 
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‘this word in’ a composition submitted to his critical inspection, 
asked of the student who ht epee 
-wwelly 

Distressed as my mind is, and has been, by « attentions, I am lly 
SBIe Sy tied gh Fo ‘the satisfaction 1 could on the subject of your 
letter, — Letter of Richard H. Lee ta his sister, 1778, 

“MM. "said the of * has undergone what 
By oul ta sesh st es al pete at ay ty ily enteated, br 
somo of your fellow-creatures?""— Putnam's ; 1854. 

Immediately, for as soon as. Ex. 2 ** The deer fell dead immediately 
they shot him.” This wretched word is creeping into use from 
England, where directly is used in the same way. 

Immigrant. A person that removes into a country for the purpose of 
@ permanent residence. — Webster. 

Immigration. (Lat. inmigratio.) The passing or removing into a 
country for the purpose of a permanent residence. — Webster. 

» The ‘London Quarterly Review," in noticing *Dwight’s Trav 
els,” in a note, says, ‘“ The Americans have judiciously adopted this 
word from our old writers.""—Vol. XXX. p. 39. 

ol captlee Megas heed sacs rier pl 
thumberless accounts, partly true and partly fabulous, of the wonders seem in 
Eastern countries. — Warton's Hist. Eng. Poetry, Vol. 1. 

nmin a dons Yen lite sure wulting mots — 
Hamilton, Nage Literari, p. 381 

aie isla hte Vorskl axproberrmenthcs thlewmedyad well 
"84 immigrant and the verb to inimigrate, were first used in this coun- 
try by Dr. Belknap, in History of New Hampshire, who gives 
his reasons for their use. immigrant is original with Dr. B:; but 
_ the others have long been used ‘by good English authors, though of 
“course less frequently than by American writers, who have more 
need of them. 

To improve. 1. To render more valuable by additions, as houses, 
barns, or fences on a farm. Thus we frequently seo advertisements 
¢ © of 8 piece of ground improved by a dwelling and out-houses. rot 
| Where lands lye in common unfeneed, if one man shall foprove his land by 
rin several, and another shal! not, he who sll jmproee shall secure his 

Coe idea aber ler tiec anon Hye 
wert agree to maka: ise of, entiptoy. ‘Thus, some persons speak 
tiproved" ‘or an“ unimproved” house, meaning one o¢cu- 
or unocoupied. “This word,” says Mr. Pickering, “in the 
first sense, is in constant use in all parts of New England, but in 
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aes Sesto” Kip De Se eee Se 
example) it is not so common.”’ 

Tn action of trespass against several defendants, the plaintiffs may, after issue 
‘ix closed, strike out any of them for the purpose of improving them as witnesses. 
Belfts Sontem of the Colony Laves of Comecticat, Vol I. pe 208, . 

In a petition from a Baptist society in the town of Newport, R. I., 
in 1783, for relief, they say :— 

Our mecting-house has beon improved as « hospital by the 
wards by the French army, and so much injured as not to admit of being re~ 
paired. — Acts of Auembly, Rhode Island, Jane, 1783. : 

Dr. Franklin, in a lettar to Dr, Webster, dated Dee, 26, 1789, 
has the following remarks : “When I left New England in the 
year 1723, this word had never been used among us, a6 far as I 
know, but in the sense of ameliorated or made better, except once, in 
® very old book of Dr. Mather’s entitled ‘Remarkable Provi- 
dences.’? 

Ann Cole, a person of serious piety, living in Hartford, in 1662, was taken 
wie sang fy wh bro wa prove a enon pn 
things unknown to herself. — Cotton Mather, Magnalia, Book 

8. To take an opportunity; to do as occasion nate He 
improved accordingly.’” — Chaplin on the Sacraments, p. 54, n. pat. 1. 

Improvement. ‘The part of w discourse intended to enforce and apply 
the doctrines is called the improvement, — Webster. Mr. Pickering 
has shown that the word is used also by Seottish writers. 

‘The conclusion Is termed, somewhat inaccurately, making an improvement of 
the whole. The author, we presume, means deducing from the whole what may 
contribute to the general improvement. — British Critic, Vol, L. p. 879. 

‘The “ British Critic" is wrong in the presumption. A minister 
improved the occasion, or the subject of his sermon, by its practical 
application of it to his hearers. The improvement was the name 
given to such application. 

. Valuable additions or ameliorations; as buildings, 
clearings, drains, fences on a farm.— Webster. See Betterments. — 
In, for into. Mr, Coleman, in remarking upon the prevalence of this 
inaccuracy in New York, says: “* We get in the stage, and have the 
rheumatism info our knees.""—N, Y. Evening Post, Jan. 6, 1814. 
‘An observing English friend at Philadelphia also speaks of its fre- 
quent use there in the following terms: ‘‘ The preposition info is 
almost unknown here. ‘They say, * When did you come in town?” 
‘1 met him riding in town.’ — Pickering. Also heard in Boston. 
In, a. The reverse of out. So used in New England. 
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In, n. 1. A person having office or position; the being in office, the 
opposite of out. 


2. A favorable disposition; the being ‘in humor.’* 

Do you suppose 7 would bear with Moses Pennel, all his ins and outs, and ups 
and downs, and be always putting him before myself in every thing, as you do? 
The Independent, Feb, 6, 1861, Tule by Mrs, Stowe, 

In our midst. A very common and incorrect expression among 
clergymen, and much used at prayer-meetings. The Newport cor- 
respondent of the Providence Journal," in describing « fashion- 
able wedding in that city, says :— 

‘The whole affair was one of the most agreeable that has occurred in our midst 
for a long time. 

We have in our midst also our tales and traditions of the Revolution, —Apple- 
tons Fowenal, April, 1877, p. 367. 

Inaugural, The address of a public officer on his inauguration into 

" office § an inaugural address. Ex.: “ Have you read the President’ 
inaugural t* 

‘To inaugurate. To begin. A word now coming much into use in this 
sense. ‘The good English use of the word is to consecrate; to 
invest with new office by solemn rites, &c. Good writers never use 
it as we now do. 

Inca. (Kechua.) Tho title of a king or prince of Peru, before its con- 
quest by the Spaniards. 

Indebtedness. The state of being indebted. —Chancellor Kent. A 
modern word, reputed of American origin; not often used by En- 
glish writers, yet it is found in recent English dictionaries. 

Independence Day. The fourth day of July. the day on which the 
Congress of the United States renounced their subjection to Great 

Indian Bed. An Jndian hed of clams is made by setting a number of | 
clams together on the ground with the hinge uppermost, and then 
kindling over them a fire of brushwood, which is kept burning till 
they are thoroughly roasted. This is the best way of roasting 
clams, and is often practised by picnic parties. See Clambake. 

Indian Bread. Bread made of the meal of Indian-corn and rye also 
called * Boston bread,’* or ‘* Rye and Indian.” 

‘If C don't make a gael eres dag br gare, Ma why decom ea 
sore Indien bread 1 Bedott Papers, p. 

Indian Com. =i ne lt i et i Rien oO 

Indian Corn-Hills. 1. In Essex Co., Mass., a plat of ground where 
hummocks look like the hillocks in which maize is grown. 
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2. A term given to hillocks covering broad fields near the ancient 
mounds and earthworks of Ohio, Wisconsin, &c, They are with- 
out order or arrangement, being scattered over the eurface with the 
utmost irregularity. That these mammillary elevations were formed 
‘in the manner indicated by their name is inferred from the present 
custom of the Indians. The corn is planted in the same spot each 
snocessive year, and the soil is gradually brought up to the size of a 
ittle hill by the annual additions. —Lapham's Antiquities of Wis- 
contin. =. . 


‘These antique corm-Aills were unusually large, and were, ax the Iroquois in- 
formed me, three or four times the diamoter of modern hills,a size which resulted 
from the want of a plough. —Schooleraft's Indian Pra Yo eae 


Indian Currant. See Coral Berry. . 

Indian Dab. A kind of batter-cake. Pennsylvania. 

Indian Fig. The fruit of agigantic plant (Cereus giganteus) af the 
Cactus family, known among the Indians of New Mexico and 
Arizona as the Pitahaya, the fruit of which resembles the fig in 
taste. — Bartlett's Pers. Narrative, Vol. Il. p. 189. Tt is also ape 
plied to the common prickly pear, and so is Barbary fig. 

Indian File. Single file; the usual way in which the Indians traverse 
the woods or march to battle, one following after and treading in 
the footsteps of the other. 


Magua arose and gave the signal to proceed, marching himself im advance, 
‘They followed their leader singly, and in that well-known order which has ob 
tained the distinguishing appellation of fndian file, — Couper, Last of the Mohi~ 
cane, 


Indian Fort. Enclosures, usually by banks of earth three or four feet 
in height, found in Western New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, and 
other Western States. Thay wees Gonnd ty keh 
are apparently of great antiquity. < 

Indian Gift. A term proverbially applied to any thing reclaimed 
after being given, 

Indian Giver, When an Indian gives any thing, he expects to receive 
an equivalent, or to have his gift returned. This term is applied 
hy children to a child, who, after having given away a thing, wishes 
to have it back again. 

Indian Hemp. (Aocynum cannabinum,) A medicinal plant. 

Indian Ladder, A ladder made of a small tree by trimming it so.ag 
to leave only a few inches of each brauch as a support for the foot, 
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/ Having provided ourselves with a long snagged sapling, called an 
ladder, we descended safely to. the bottom of the grotto. — Bartrum's 
p. 27. J 
Indian Liquor. Whiskey adulterated for sale to the Indians. = 
ee Be Bes Ranks Soesk PNT: bed: EATEN eRe 
who trade with the North-western Indians. He at 
Cincinnati,” even after it bas run the gauntlet of an ager 
sufficient basis upon which to manufacture ono hundred barrels of “good Judian 
liquor!" Ho says a small bucketful of the Cincinnati article is poured into 
wash-tub alinost fall of rain water; « large quantity of * dog-leg '" tobacco and 
is thon thrown Into the tub; a bitter species of root, common in * the 
Jand of the Dakota,” is then ext up and added; barat angi or ome soc article 
is used to restore something like the origiual color of the whiskey. Rahid 
oI lta bere Nad hl dig ce ain ‘Tt is then administered 


to the aborigines ad libitum. — Nat. Sutelligencar, Suly 10, 1868. 
Indian Meal. Mea! made from Tndian com. A mixture of the flour 
_ of wheat and maize is culled wheat and Indian. 

\dian Orchard. An old orchard of ungrafted apple-trees, the time 

of planting being unknown. New York and Massachusetts. 

Indian Peaches. Ungrafted peach-trees, which are considered to be 
more thrifty and to beur larger fruit than the others. 

Indian Physic. See Bowman's Root. 

Indian Pipe. See War Plant. 

Indian Pudding. A padding, the ‘chief tngredionta of which are 
Indian meal and molasses. 

As to grandmother's Fein pct bug in THA aver noe thet ko age 
Goodvich's Reminiscences, Vol. IL. p. 371. 

Indian Reservation or Reserve. B. Cexevile betel seme rae) Sore 
use of Indians. 

Indians, The name improperly given by early navigators to the abo- 
rigines of America, in the belief that the country they inhabited 
was the eastern portion of India, a name then applied to far eastern 
“Asia. The Spaniards, until within the present century, applied 
the name of “India” and ‘Indies’ to their possessions in Amer- 
iea;.and even now it is said that in Seville the department or office 
where the business of America is transacted, and which in Baogland 
would be called the ‘Colonial Office,” is known as the ‘India 
House.” 

Columbus was the first to call the natives of the New World 
Indians, believing that the lands he had discovered were on the 
confines of India, in Asia, In his celebrated letter to Ferdinand 
and Isabella, announcing his great discovery, when speaking of the 
names he had given to the islands, he says, ‘‘ To the first island I 
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eta Nt ged gave the name of San Salvador; « . . the Indians call 
Guanahani " (andado los indior guatiaham).— 
Indian Sign. Sigel te sea seen Tn 


ness. See Sign. 
Indian Summer. A writer in the “National Ii 







winter set in.’ It is a bland and genial time, in 
insects, and plants feel a new creation, and sport a short-lived sum- 
mer ere they shrink finally from the rigor of the winter s 





held on the Lith of November. Shakspeare alludes toit in 
Part of Henry IV.:— . atehl 
af mar ire se pen 
Farewell all hallown summer! * 
“ And more expressively in the First Part of Henry Henry Vi 
“This night the slege assuredly 1 raise; 
‘Expect St. Martin's summer, haleyou days,” Pa 
Indian Tobacco, (Lobelia inflata.) A plant whose leaves 
white, viscid juice, of an acrid taste. The 
ein (Verbascwm thapsus) was formerly called “ Indian 
Ag ey Aap Travels, Vol. 1. p. 401. <a 


Indian Turnip. 1. (Arum triphyllum.) The root of an ™ 







by the Sioux Indians as food. It is also called Pomme Blanch 
‘Pomme de Prairie, a4 
, ‘When Charles the First, long vince came hither, - 
Th stormy and tempestuous weather, — 











To indict. To indite, 
‘Never was letterto the“ Congreyationalist” indicted from this locality baforn. — 
Congregationaliat, Beb. 7, 1862, Lett, from Hatteras Sulet. 

Indignation Meeting. A public meeting called by a political or other 
te a Aga le 


Instead of those indignation meetings set on foot ia the time of William the 
_ Testy, where men met together to rail at public abuses, groan over the evils of 
‘the times, and make each other miserable, there were joyous meetings of the 
two sexes to dance and make merry. — Irving, Knickerbocker, 

The public look chiefly to the press for advice and information ws to their 
rights and duties, and had resolved that it should net be gaggnd and pat down by 
“il | orders, attachmants, fines and imprisonments for imaginary contempts 

‘inst courts which cannot be redaced much lower than they have reduced them~ 
fives" ‘So said the resolutions of the indignation meeting of the 9th Mareh, 18515 
and this Janguage was generally applauded. — Annals of San Francisco, p. 324. 

Infair. The ‘reception ”* party or entertainment of a newly married 

“couple. West and South. 

Tho infair, or wedding supper, was all ready, we were marshalled to our seats; 
‘abd’ most sumptuous Meaat lvls = Blathene shepohan, SOR: 

Informatory. Giving information. ‘To indite sti inform- 
atory and descriptive.” — Lett, srom Virginia in N. Y. Tribune, 
April 9, 1862, 

Inside of. Within; in loss time than. In common uae. 

‘They [the libertine and the harlot) would pollute the society of Heaven inside 
_of twenty-four hours, if they went thers. — Boston Journal, April 27, 1877, 

Institution. A flash word of recent introduction, as applied to any 
prevalent practice or thing. 

‘The driving of vohicles is a great institution among as, and may be safely said 
toconstitute almost the only outdoor amusement of the majority of our male popa= 
lation. ‘The ambition of avery fast man, young or old, is to posers a wagon with 
‘one or two trotting horses attached.— NV. ¥. Herald. 

Garroting, a8 an institution, may be said to bo almost extinet in New York. It 
‘wont out of fashion in a desperate hurry immediately after a sensible judge sen- 
tenced three gurroters to the state prison, one for life, the others for twenty-one 
years each. — Tricks and Traps of New York, p. 47. 

‘Whatever small thinkers and small actors may attempt, womarcannot be 
counted out and classified as a mere appendage, She is an tnatitution, and here- 
after must receive the most generous culture and recognition, if man and society 
ee ne eens ita Blears del, ¥. 
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Avery unwholesome object, the carcass of a large dog, has been suffered to lie 
in Ninth Street, near D, since Tuesday, although most abominably offensive and 
unhealthy. A similar fretitution has occupied asite on the commons for some 
‘the past, diling the air with noxious odors. —( Wash.) Leeniag Star, July, 1808. 

From the following example, it appears that this use, or rather 
abuse, of the word, is not confined to this country: — 

‘The camels form an institution of Indiny— possibly a part of the. traditianal 
- policy, and they must be respected accordingly. — London Times Cor. from 
_Inadia. — April, 1858. 

To instruct out. To remove from office, as a Member of Congress, 
by instructions sent from a State Legislature. 

Mr. Tyler ... opposed the removal ofthe U- 8. deposits from the U. S. Rank 
Pe Gapenel inckenn oar ang pat; fa 1600 Aeected an Soe een ay 
that issue, having previously 1 eid) 

Dingateh Nor, Tyibeng Jen, 33, fant, 
To insurrect. To rise; to make an insurrection. 

HE ers way grands a freee bor hay ern nd EN 
‘out of prison. — Vanity Fair, April 8, 1862. 

Interest. Manifestation of attention; expression of emotion; revived 
foeling, especially respecting religion, : 

‘The South Church in Concord has had a quiet interest for two 
months or more,— Mev, Joseph Cook, in Ci 

To interfere. ‘‘ He interfered with me,” in the West, generally implies 
rough usage. 

Interior, The Mississippi Valley. ekeot tad growing dead 

Interval or Intervale. Low or alluvial land on the margins of rivers, 

So called in New England. Similar land is called, in the Western 
States, ‘‘ bottom land." — Worcester. 

‘The iaterval intended in New England geogmphy is the interval or space 
between & river and the mountains, which on both sides uniformly 
its course at a greater or loss distance from its mangin. Henee oesot ieee 
fnelude meadow and uplands, and in general the whole of the uarrow valley 
Through which, in these regions, the rivers flow. — Kendall's Travels, Vol. IIL 
p 183. 

Interviewer. ‘A person employed by some of the leading newspapers, 
whose business it is to obtain an interview with a, particular 

for the purpose of obtaining information, which is to bo made 
known to the public. A Cincinnati paper, of Sept, 10, 1877, thus 
heads gn article upon the policy of President Hayes, who was at the 
time on a yisit to Ohio: ‘The President run down by the Zater- 
viewers.” 

“Then the inerciewer began gently to exercise these lathery arts, for skill in 
which his sort is renowned, —¥. YF’. Tridune. 
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» Senator Rolling, of New Hampshire, refuses to talk politios with raagntaro 


of the has him the 
(bigeye ayaa pump. Cai cgee ase 
dead letter, — Boston paper. 


Tho Hon, Zachariah Chandler has paid a brief visit to Washington. . . . The 
hungry interefewer wounded him in vain for an opinion, and had to content him 
olf with the general observation that the ex-Seoretary looks like a man who is 
hel but doing an awful amount of thinking. —N. ¥. T'ribune, Sept. 


To interview. 0, question iio, obiein. dataemaigen by, questioning 
to * pump a person for the purpose of obtaining seerets.”” 

Mr. Beecher is interviewed every day or two now on the political situation, and 
cach time he takes a more cheerful view of the outlook,— 4, ¥. Tribune, 

Into. ‘Used as denoting a number or quantity, 8e., deficient; as, I 
had enough [money] info six cents." “Tt was wide enough into an 
inch.”” Conneeticut. 

In-ty. Certainly; indeed.  ¥ex; in-ty.'? Used by aged persons at 
Salem, Mass., about 1820, and also in New Hampshire. ‘The word 
is probably French, entier, entire, used mueh as the English-speaking 
Trish now use entirely. “ Yes, in-ty;’" * No, in-ty,"” were formerly 
used in the vicinity of Roxbury and of Newton, Massachusetts, 
as stated by Professor C, E. Stowe to the Rey. R. M. Chipman. 

Tnwardness, Interest; purpose, Frequently employed fn this sense 
in the Boecher-Tilton correspondence. 

The true imwardness of the lato Southern of ypablican. party.— 
Pine acd, ier Policy of the Rey party.— 
Trish. Temper; anger. Colonel Dick Johnson, of Tecumseh reputa- 
tion, used this Western substantive in one of his Eastern speeches: 
‘My friends say that my Jrish is getting up," meaning, I am get- 

ting angry. 

Irish Potato. A term used throughout the country to distinguish 
_ the common (Solanum tuberosum) from the sweet potato (Convolomlus 
 batatas). 

Tron-olad Oath. A term applied to an oath required to be taken by 
‘Southern men engaged in war against the Union, to eutitle them to 
the privileges of an American citizen. 

Iron Weed. (Vernonia noveboracenais.) A plant, called in the North- 
eastern States Flat Top, almost the only tall weed found in the beau- 
tiful “wood pastures" of Kentucky and Tennessee. Western. 

Irreliability. The quality of that which we cannot rely upon. 


+ Surely, the derelindidity of our war news must be demoralizing all our channels 
of information.— The Congregationalist, Jan. 31, 1862. . 


a 
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Is. Some American grammarians condemn such expressions as ‘' He 
i come, arrived, returned, gone; was come," &c., universal in Eng- 
land and occurring everywhere, in the Bible and the best writers. 
No Englishman would say ‘‘ the boat has gone,"’ '* has come: he 
would say, “he has gone to London many a time;"’ ‘he has como 
several miles to:no"purpose;"” “he has returned \by «different 
road’? 

‘The difference in meaning is obvious, and contributes to enrich 
the language. Tn the former expression, gone, arrived, &e., ure real 
participial adjectives, expressing a permanent state; in the latter, 
they are verbs, 

Isabella Grape. A cultivated grape of Vitis labrusca, not much es- 
teemed for its wine-producing qualities, but grown for table use. 
Island. In prairie regions, the same terms are used as if the timber 
were land and the prairie water. A cluster of trees is eslled an 
istand, sometimes a mot, —a small strip of prairie running into a 

wood, a cove, and a larger one, a bay. 

‘The soil of the prairies is deep and rich; but, being of a clayey 
‘the water after heavy rains, 0 as to appear flooded, ete ite secon at 
ee ee ee a Horris, Journal of a 

Pp 

At the summit of the hill is a beautiful grove, or island of timber, where the 
heroes that fell at the battle of San Jacinto sleep thelr Jast sleep,—d Stray 
Yankee in Texas, p. 262. 

Issuance, The act of issuing. 

Mr. Wilson called up the bill for the reduction of the military 
Pence establishment. 

Si ekg Alsouletbad epestred ual h pention af Ths Wl peeling’ Yor tie eau 
arms to the State authoritles for militia parposes.— Debate in U. 8. Senate, 
aly 20, 1868. ’ 

Ttem. Information; as, “I got item of his being in town.’? This word. 
is used among Southern gamblers to imply information of what 
cards may be in a partner's or an opponent's hands: this is called 
“ giving item.” 

Keep your eyes skinned and your "ites clean and the mint yer gt tem that 
fie Doth tat OF tr tha ceca pons, —WN, F, Spirit of the 

Itemize, To make, prepare, collect. 

Ttemizer. ‘‘ An itemizer of the * Adams ‘Transcript.’ ” — Congrega- 
tionalist, Sept. 21, 1860. bn 

Ivy. In Connecticut use, for Lauret. 

Iwant to know! Exclamation of surprise. “The Basins hare 
gained a great battle.” “I want to know!” 
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To jab. To strike or thrust; as, ‘* He jabbed a knife into me.” 

Jacal. (Span., pron. daca! ; from the Mexican racalli, a straw hut.) 
A house built of erect stakes, with their interstices filled with mud, 
‘They are common in Texas and in new Spanish settlements. 
‘The modern village of Goliad is composed of about twenty facnls, large, and 
» of a comparatively comfortable character, scattered over two hills, — Olmsted's 
Teas, p. 212. ’ 

Jackass-Rabbit. (Lepus callotis.) A rabbit, found on the high plains 
of Texas and near the Rocky Mountains, so called from its very 
Tong ears and long and slender legs. It is known also by the names 
of Mule Rabbit, Texan Hare, and Black-tailed Hare, ‘The term is 
also applied tothe Lepus Texianus (Auduhon and Bachman, III. 156), 
Both species were so called by our soldiers, in the Mexican war. 
Our conversation was cut short by a jackaaeradbit bounding from under our 
horses’ feet. — Aududon's Quadrupeds uf North America, Vol. 11. p. 96. 

Jjackaserabbit our occasionally ; but it sprang up eo suddenly, 

aa eee son eases cs nena rapidly that T could” née get 
a shot ut one, — Bartlett's New Mexico, Vol. 1. p. 78. 

Jack-at-a-Pinch. Asa last resort. Av pis aller, 
otra patter retour cig eT 
‘husband took her Jack-at-a-pinch. — Widow Bedott Papers, p. 2. 

Jackson Crackers. Fire crackers. South-western, 

(Ariseema triphyllum.) The Indian turnip. The 
recent tuber boiled in milk ia a popular medicine in coughs New 
England, In Connecticut, it is called One-berry. 

Jack-in-the-pulpit preaches today, 
‘faeries ceca cheater 
‘Squirrel and song-*parrow, high on their perch, 
Hear the sweet Tlp-bell ringing to ehoreh. — dane Taylor, 
Vack-Stones. A game played with five small stones, or with the same 
number of bones from the knees of a sheep. It is an old game, and 
is known in England as Diths, See further in Addenda. 
Jag. A parcel or load. — Halliwell. And so in New England. 
As ‘was very little money in the the bank bought « ji 
apeta tae ete rye coasts Lies pT Sahai skied 
Jam. In Maine, Canada, and elsewhere, where logs are floated down 
streams, they have often to pass where the channel is contracted by 
encroaching cliffs, or where the river is otherwise obstructed. In 
going down, the progress of the logs is sometimes checked, other 
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logs are driven down until thousands are piled up in inextricable 
confusion, blocking up the river for hundreds of yards, and some- 
times where the stream is narrow for miles. This is called a jam. 
It is sometimes very difficult, and attended with great danger, to 
break these jams of logs. Tn some cases, they form/a dum, when the 
‘water rises until the dam gives way. The breaking of a jam in- 
volves the failure or success, among lumbermen, of a long winter 
campaign. It must be done quickly, ere the freshet subsides, or 
the labor of the year is lost, ‘The same term is applied to 

ice, whieh, floating down a river, meets with an obstruction | 
forms a jam. ant 


Teen A slang expression, equivalent to the English “ slap up,” 
“bang up,”’ i. ¢. capital, prime. ‘7 
‘There must have been a charming climate in Paradise. The was 

reed conni tala el jam = Som Sh Han 
pe 278, 

Jamaica Popper. See Allepice. 

Jamboree. A frolic; a row; 4 jollification. 

(Caso was arrested by a police officer, at his house, drunk clear 
‘wus having a good deal of a jimboree, and defied the police to take } 
York Police Report. 

G. B. went on a on Thy nl 
“Eat itope err rpg 

Jamestown Weed. (Pron. Jimson weed.) The Thorn Apple (De- 

tura stramonium). Its Northern names are Stinkweed 

of Peru. It is said to have been introduced from tropical America; 
and to have been firat observed about Jamestown, Virginia, where it 
sprang up on heaps of ballast and other rubbish discharged from 
‘vessels; whence its Southern name. 

‘The Jamestorn weed ix one of the greatest coolers in the world. It, being am 
early plant, was gathered very young for a boiled salad by some of the soldiers, 
to pacify the troubles of bacon, and some of them eat plentifully of ft, the effect 
of which was a very pleasant comedy: for they tumed natural fools upon it for 
‘several days. — Beverly, Hist. of Virginia, Book IL. 

The Jamestown weed is excellent for curing barns and assuaging Eadlammationss 
but taken fhwardly brings on a sort of drunken madness. — Lowwels Carding, 
1718, p, 78- 

did Sicily Burns?" Yes, hans 
okie recTen ee 9, bas aa 
sun-flower as compared to dog-fennel, an* smart weed, and jimeen,”” 
god's Ezperience. , 








to 

Jammed. Mashed, when applied to potatoes, ‘* Will you have your 
potatoes whole or jammed ?*" was asked of a babe ptiowpc co 
the interior of the State of New York, “ 
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Japonicadom. <A word invented by N. P. Willis to denote the upper 
classes of society. Allusiye to the flower known as the Japonica 

Jaquima. (Span, pron. hak-be-ma.) The head-stall of a halter, used 
in Texas and California for breaking wild horses. 

Jayhawker. A cant name in the Western States for a lawless or 
other soldier not enlisted; » freebooting armed man; a guerilla. 
The Leavenworth Conservative" says ‘* the term was first applied 
to Colonel Jennison, of New York, and, being a jovial, festive, and 
lively cuss, his comrades always spoke of him as the * Gay Yorker.’ 
‘This expression was afterwards used to designate his men, and in 
its various travels naturally underwent many changes until at last 
it crystallized into Jayhawker."'—N. Y. World, Jan. 8, 1862. 

‘We are soldiers, not thieves or plunderers, or Jayhawkers. — Proclamation of 
General James Lane, Oct., 1881- 

General Sheridan, in a despateh, having spoken of Louisiana 

itti,’’ gave much offence to the people of New Orleans. In 
explanation, the General said: — 

‘The terms Joyhawker and Bandisti were employed to distinguish them from 
the White League, a secret military organization. The term Jayhawker could not 
be used, for the White Leagues were not plunderers and robbers. 

To jeopardize. To expose to loss or injury. —Webster. This word 
is often seen in the debates of Congress, as they are reported in the 
Roewspapers. It is doubtless a corruption of the ancieat verb to 
jeopard, ag deputize is of depute. — Pickering. The word is much 
used in the United States, and less frequently in England. 

The profound for the cause of truth which led Mr. Tooke not to jeopard- 
ee ite interests by any hasty assumption of its mame and pretensions for a 
discovery yet Incomplete constitutes one of bis surest holds upon posterity. — 
London Aihenawm, March 18, 1848. 

A horse, with a wagon attached, took fright yestentay afternoon in York 
Street, and started off at full spoed, jeopardizing the lives and limbs of pedestrians. 
‘One female, with a child in her arms, narrowly escaped being knocked down and 
run over, —, ¥. Courter and Enquirer. 

Jerked Meat. Dried meat; a term more generally applied to beet 
‘dried in the open air. Some imagine the word to have come from 
‘the Spanish Chargui, the common term in all Spanish America, 
Mexico alone excapted, for dried beef. 

Jerks and Jerking Exercise. The paroxysms into which certain 
religious enthusiaste fell at their camp-meetings in the West, though 

_ehielly in Kentucky and Tennessee. It consisted in being jerked in 
all directions, and over whatever object happened to be in the way. 
aL 
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In these cases, the persons affected would be left to: themselves, 
because the people said that to oppose them would weiss a 
influences of the Spirit of God. 
‘Jessie. ‘To give one Jessie’ means to give him a flogging. © 
Well, hons, you've slashed the hide off 'er that foller, touched his raw, anil 
ape He Sousben, thet the ro glee in Seah —— 26h See 
PF 
| ote wet aby eo) he oe a Ramee 
Pp 
It is represented that a great many people from Salt Lake have been met, and 
they all aay that the Mormons are woing to give us Jessie, — St. seeder sol 
can, 1857. 


i ried tubge bse at x enchtone orton nal loa fs Damp ee I 
to hear that Hoss Allen was giving him particular Jcase.— Hoas Alles's Apology. 


Jewhillikens! A Western exclamation of surprise. © 
‘Didn't you know that feller, Arch Cooney? He was a hosefly, He's a few! 
well he is. Jewhilliten, how he could whip a nigger! and swear! whew!— 
Traits of American Humor. 


To jib. A horse in a carriage, when he stands still and refuses to go, 
is said to jit. In England, the term is applied to a horse that 
backs instead of going forward. — Halliwell, Sea Bawk, 


Tibber. A horse in harness who stands still and refuses to go forward. 


Let any person driving a strange horse, with toad that ho is not sare he can 
start easily, proceed according to directions; and he may be certain that, if the 
animal be not already a jidber, he will not make himself so, Jennings on the 
Forse, p. 200. 

To jibe. To suit, agree, harmonize. A variation of to gee, which last 
is used both in England and in this country. Nautieal in its 
origin: “+to go about, with the wind aft;” to jibe well is to work 
well. One vessel jibes, another tacks, better. 

T attempted to sing the words of “Old Hundred,” while the lady played the 
Jenny Lind Polka, which didn’t seem to jibe. — Doesticks, p, 113. — 


Jig. An artificial squid for trolling. New England. 

“A school of blue-fish!” exclaimed the Professor, as his eye caught the more 
ment to which T pointed. ashe ey 1 hs ott ore 
the dory, and, throwing on an overcoat, seized from the locker where we kept 
our fishing tackle a long, stout Line, at the end of which was saa 
shaped. picce of pewter, terminated by a Jarge hook. This apparatus he 
Gig. —N. ¥. Tribune, July 22, 1858. ' 

| ‘Upon the river St. Lawrence, Sutera Aa 
a spoon-kook, where it is used for catching bass, pike, and mus- 
‘kalunge. 
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‘The Jig is up, i. ¢. the game is up; itis allover withme, 

‘The time was when I could cut pigeon-wings and perform the dovble-shuftie 
with precision and activity; but those days aro over now, —the jig is upem Ken~ 
dull, Sante Fé Sxpedition, Vol. 1. p. 62. 

Jigamaree. A trivial or non-sensible thing, A factitious word, equiv- 
alent to * jiggumbob ”’ and ‘thingumbob.’" It is explained in the 
English glossaries to mean @ manoeuvre, a trick, 

He {s also the inwentor of the “ honsokeeper’s friend,” that ere jlyamaree the 
‘wimmim scrubs with, instead of going on their hands and knees as they-used to, 
LN. ¥. Spirit of the Times. 

T went over other night to see thom all, as they was as busy as bees in « tar 
barrel sowin' and makin’ up-flnery. Mary was sowin' something mighty 6né, 
‘with ruffles and jigamarees all around it. — Major Jones's Courtship. : 

Tigger. 1, An insect. See Chigue. 

2. A small fishing vessel. New England. 

8. A sail. 

Tiggling-Board. A board the ends of which are placed upon frames or 
stools, upon which @ person stands and springs up; also called a 
Jolly-board . 

Jimberjawed. Where the lower jaw projects unnaturally. 

Jim-Jams. Delirium tremens. Kentucky. 

Jimmy. A picce of iron, varying in length, sharp-pointed at one end, 
used by burglars for prying open doors and iron safes, or for foreing 
a lock. 

Simpson or Jimson Weed. Jamestown Weed. (Stramonium) Said 
to have been first introduced at Jamestown, Virginia. See James- 
town Weed. 

She went to the open door and stood in it and looked out the tomato 
pre soe fermen mae cant constituted the garden. — Mark Tom Saw- 
yer, p 

Jobber. 1. Used only conventionally in Wall Street, In London, it 
is the equivalent of a stock operator. — Medbery. 

2. One who purchases goods from importers and manufacturers 
by the package, and sells to retailers. 

TJobbing-House. A mercantile establishment which purchases from 

importers and sells to retailers. — Webster. 

Joe-pye Weed. (Eupatoriwm purpurewm.) Maine.—Thoreau’s Maine 

\ Woods, p. 817. So called from an Indian of that name, who cured 
typhus fever with it, by copious perspiration. Rajinesque, Med. 
| Flora, Vol. 1. p. 179. 

Jog. A projection or deviation from w straight line or plain surface, 
¢. g. in the course of a fence, or in the side of a building. Comp. 


— 
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English provincial Jockey, cla eh Jogging, a protuber- 


ance on the surface of sawn wood. 

Reiss fener eens aseoriwan [to the house] was oblong, running 
outto the south, and projecting on the front a few feet the other part. 
‘This obtrusive jog was certainly very ugly. — Mercy ‘a Choice, pe Te, 


‘The little clumsy, meaningless jog ruined the house, — gave it an uncomforta- 
bly awry look, &e. —Jbid., p. 8. 

Joba, A common name in California for a Chinaman. 

T parsed out of the Chinese theatre, with a Indy and two children. We had 
to walk through a crowd of Joins, . . . Morvover, all that Johm does, he seems 
to do with a sluggish amount of sluggish decoram. — Nordhyf”s California, p. 85. 

Johnnies. During the late civil war, a term applied by the soldiers 
of the Union army to those of the Confederate army. 
Jobnny-Cake. A cake made of Indian meal mixed with milk or 
water. <A New England Johnny-Cake is invariably spread apon the 
stave of a barrel-top, and baked before the fire. Sometimes stewed 
pumpkin is mixed with it. ~~! 
Some talk of hoe-cake, falr Virginia's pride; 
Bich Johwny-cake this mouth has often tried. 
Both pleaso me well, their virtues much the same; 
Alike thelr fabric, as allied their fame, 
Except in dear New England, where the last 
re Receives a dash of pumpkin in the paste. 
>) Joel Barlow, Poem on Hasty Pudding. 
iy Little Sarah she stood by her grandmother's bed, 
“You all get me 8 Toyoker ullly go mae 
‘ou al mea ny go 
ia bat kcal, ‘and in two minutes bake i” —Z Marka Child 
The origin of the word is doubtful. Some imagine it to have 
originally been journey-cake. 
All the greatness of our State has been nourished on johmny-cakes of white corn 
meal, Johnny-oake L spell in deference to modern usage, though the oli name, 
may well recall tous that long and toilsome journey, syhoa oar great 
founder fled from the odious Land af yellow corn. — Cor. of Providence Journal. 

Johnny-jump-up-and-kiss-me, Johnny-jump-up, Johnny-Jump- 
er. Names given to the Heart's Ease, or Violet. This name is 
also given to the breast-bone of a goose, with its two ends brought 
together by a twisted string held by a stick passing throngh it and. 
stack fast to the end by a piece of wax. 

Jornada. (Spanish, pron. horndda.) A march or journey performed 
in aday. In the interior, it is only applied to a long reach of desert 
country without water, and not to a day's journey; as, the “Jornada 
del Muerto’ in New Mexico, which is ninety miles across, and 
which it takes several days to traverse, 
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If experiinenta with artesian wolls should prove successful, the progress of 
agriculture in Now Mexico would be more rapid, and even many dreaded 
nadas might be changed from waterless deserts into cultivated plains. — 
conus, New Mexico. 


Until the autumn of 1849, the California desert was found to be a sandy and 
dreary jornada, without water or grass. —Captain Whipple's Explorations, 
R. RB. Survey. 

Josey. A loose, light, upper garment, with sleeves and a short skirt, 
now worn by women and girls, Both the dress aud the name are 
contractions of the old-fashioned Joseph, 

Josh. A word shouted at the New York Stock Exchange to wake up 
asleepy member. 

A member drops asleep, worn out it may be by long nights and feverish daily 
wrestlings with bull or bear. ** ash," “Josh,” * Josh," comes roaring from a 
dozen leathern lungs, and the broker lifts his head and rubs bir eyes, startled 
from slumber by the traditional rallying ery. —Medbery, Men and Mysterica of 
Wall Street, p. 146, 

Jour or Jur. An abbreviation of the word journeyman. ‘* The bose 
quarrelled with the jurs;"" i. ¢., the master quarrelled with his jour- 
neymen. 

Juba. One of tho classical names often given to Negroes by their 
masters. ‘ Patting or Clapping Juda" is keeping time by striking 
the feet on the floor and clapping the hands on the lega to tha music 
of the banjo. It adds much to the excitement of the rustic dances 
at the South. 

Here we saw rare sport! Hore were Virginia slaves, dancing jigs and clapping 
Juber, over a barrel af porsimmon beer, to the notes of the banjo. — Southern 

relat aipituden dowel 
Juber all around de town, 
Suber dis and Juber dat, 
And Juber round de simmon vat. 
Hoe corn and hill tobacco, 
Get over double trouble, Juber, boys, Juber /— Ibid. p. 101, 

In some versions, the fourth line reads, “* Juba lub de *possum fat.” 

Judas Treo, Soo Red Bud. 


Judges of the Plains. A translation of the Spanish Jueces del Campo. 
‘In California, there are, by Jaw, appointed certain persons in every 
county, whose daty it is to attend all the rodeos, or gatherings of 
eattle, whether for the purpose of marking or branding, or for sepa- 
rating the cattle, when called upon by any ranchero, farmer, or 
owner of stock. These are called Judges of the Plains, and have the 
power bo decide all disputes connected with the ownership of horses, 
mules, or horned cattle. —Laws of California. See Rodeo. 


A 
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‘The following is an extract from a hand-Dill stuck up in San 
Diego:— 

Jay ¢,-  cernlaton Ino waters epperinog ts eds 
tatters to 5 

of the Plaine, and to adopt such rules and regulations as may be be maaan oy 

law, Ke. —Nordhofs California, p. 238, 

Judiciary. The judiciary power, or the power that administers, Jus 
tice; judicature. — Judge Story. This word is often used as a sub- 
stantive in the United States, but is not often so used in England. 
Worcester. 

Judy. 1. “To make a judy of one’s self '! is what, with more vigor 
than politeness, is termed making an ass of one’s self. 

‘The “ Boston Chronotype,”’ in speaking of the bad management 
and confusion at the Water celebration, says: — 

It is thought that a set of mon never did make greater Judies of themselves. 

2, A lamp formerly used in New England for burning blubber. 

Tug. A jail, 1. To be in jug, or in the stone jug, is to be in jail. 

So arter this they sentenced me, to make all tight and snug, : 
Afore & rog’lar court o” law, to ten yours in the Jug. 

2. In American Thief Slang, jug signifies a Bank. 

8. To jug money, &e., to hide it away. 

Tugfal. “Not by a jugful” is a phrase commonly used to moan, 
not by a great deal, by no means. 

Downingrille isas sweet as arose. Bat "taint so in Now York, not by a jugfwh 
Major Downing, May-day in New York. 

‘He wished to state of the pro-slavery men of Kansas, so that thelr friends in 
Missouri might see into their plans and policy, they had not abandoned the idea 
of making Kansas a slave State, by ajugful. —P, T, Able's Spoeck, July, 1857. 

Julep. A drink, composed of brandy or whiskey with sugar, pounded 
ice, and some sprigs of mint. Frequently Mint Julep. 

Hoffman brings the gods together on Mount Olympus, after their 
last butt of nectar had ran ont, to taste mint juleps: — 

The draught was delicious, each god did exclaim, 
‘Though something yot wanting they all did bewail; 
But juleps the drink of immortals became, 
‘Whou Jove himself added a handful of ball 

Phd Wea waybbnd 69 ‘be -Annerkoass, BOekTia kas RBar 

‘beverage, is mentioned by Beaumont and Fletcher: — 
‘Men drown themselves for joy to draw in julepa, 
‘When they are hot with wine; in dreams we do it. 
The Mad Lover, Act li, Se. 1. 

Jump. * From the jump”’ isa phrase meaning from the start, from 
the beginning. we 
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bo fr Cs from he ony wat ga oat nee apo 
Tei Ne Som. the fie ies pend to our adherence or opposition to 
inna isin, te Siesta haben ee 
session of the land or “claim "' which has been taken up and occu- 
pied by a settler, or ‘' squatter,” in a new country. The first 
occupant is, by squatter law and custom, entitled to the first claim 
_,on the Jand. Sometimes dishonest men attempt to deprive the 
squatter of his rights, which often leads to bloodshed. 


Whon I hunted claims, 1 went far and near, 

Resolved from all others to keep myself clear; 

And if, through mistake, [jumped @ nwan's clainy, 

As soon as T beh ae eg td Sd 

es hbecalgan tees 


fine himself to his own territory. —P. Marryot, Mountaine and Molehille, p. 217. 
At Florence, Nebraska Territory, on the 26th of May, seven men were arrested 
‘by a mob, for what ie called claimjumping, —that Is, settling down on sections 
of land already entéred or claimed by other persons. They were tried by a club 
association, and condemned to death by hanging; but the urgent entreaties of 
their families averted the execution of the infamous sentence. — Boston Traveller. 
To jump Bail. Toabscond. ‘Boss Tweed jumped his bail;*’ i. e., 
he ran away. 
Jamper. 1. One who takes a squatter’s claim. 
> Decide ce boccte eter fo tadb Undithceaiontiadahattare 
. of the same piece, with « crate placed on four props, complete this 
primitive species of sledge; and when the crate is filled with hay, 
and the driver well wrapped in a buffalo robe, the * turn-out”? is 
about as comfortable @ one as a man could wish. — Hoffinan, Winter 
in the West, p. 200. 


Junk-Bottle. The ordinary black glass porter-bottle. 


K 


Kamas Root. (Camassia esculenta.) Breadroot. The Pomme dea 
» Prairies or Pomme Blanche of the Canadians, and Prairie Turnip 
of the hunters and trappers of the West. Ib is very extensively used 
_ as food by the Digger Indians. 

‘Kanacka. A native of the Sandwich Islands. Kanata is the Sand- 
_ wich Island word for man.” California. 


Kanticoy, Seo Canticoy. 
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Karimption. A asquad. Western, 
A whole Rurimption of Duteh emigrants were landed here yesterday. — Cairo, 
IWinois, Times. 


Eatowse. (Germ. Getise.) A din, tumult, rampus; as, “ What o 
katowse you are making!" New England. 

Katydid. (Plotyphylium concavum.) The popular name of a species 
of grasshopper; so called from its peculiar note. Two of them will 
chirp alternately from different trees, one saying, Katy diet! and the 
other replying with equal positiveness, Katy didn't! At least, 80 
their conversation is interpreted by the children, 

T sit among the leaves here, 
When evening sxphyrs sigh, 
And those that listen to my voice 
T love to mystify. 
T never tell them all I know, 
Altho! I'm often hid. 
T laugh at curiosity, 
And chirrup Katy dit, — Ethiopian Soage. 
Tove to hear thine earnest voice, 
‘Wherever thou art ne 
Thou testy little dogmati: 
Thos patty Kani 0. W. Hetmes's Poems 
Nature was fast aslocp, and not a sound interrupted the solemn stillness, save 
the pitiful plaint of a lovelorn Katydid, or an occasional yawl from some sacri~ 
Jegious eat. — Dow's Sermons, Vol. itl. 

Kay, Cay, Key. (Span. cayo.) A small island or rock in the sea: 
‘The term ia generally applied to those on the Florida coast. 

Keobug! or Kerchug! Whop! The noise made by popping into the 
water. See the observations on interjections of this sort’ under 
Cachunk. A modern poet, Sees te ee 
makes use of the word: — 

‘You soe him sitting on a log 
Above the vasty deep; 

‘You feel inclined to say, “ O14 Chap, 
Just look before you leap!" 

‘You mise your cane to hit him on 
His ugly-looking mag, 

But ere you get it half way up 
Adown he goes, —kerchug / 

Kedge. Brisk; in good health and spirits. Ex.: How do you do 
to-day?" “Iam pretty kedge.”” It is used only in a few of the 
country towns of New England. — Pickering. Provincial in Eng- 
land, 1 

Keel-Boat. A description of vessel formerly used on the 
and its tributaries. It is thus described by Flint: “The keel-boat 

















is of a long, slender, and elegant form, and generally carries from 
fifteen to thirty tons. Its advantage is in ite small draft of water 
and the lightness of its construction. It is still nsed [1882] on the 
Ohio and Upper Mississippi in low stages of water, and on all the 
boatable streams where steamboats do not yeb run. Its propelling 
power is by oars, sails, setting poles, the cordelle, and, when the 
waters are high and the boat runs on the margin of the bushes, 

‘bush-whacking,’ or pulling up by the bushes.'’— History and 
Geography of Mississippi Valley. 

Keeler Tub. A tub in which dishes are washed. “ An greasy Joan 
doth keel the pot.” 

The vossel in a brewery now called a cooler was formerly called a keeler. — 
Wright's Glossary. 

To keel over. A nautical phrase, meaning to capsize or upset, and 
metaphorically applied to a sudden prostration. 

As it scoms pretty evident that the sovereigns of Europe. instead of oveupy- 
ing or sharing thrones, are predestined to the walks of private life. it would be 
highly proper to cultivate in them a spirit of self-abnegation and humility. Tf 
tho royal parents wish to see thelr offspring “let down easy" from their high 
estate, they will adopt this course. Kee! over they must, and a gradual carees: 
would be much better than a suddon cepaize. Now that the people are assuming 
tho rights and privileges of covervignty, we trust that. they will hare some con- 
sideration for princes in distress. —N. ¥. Sunday Despatch. 

Keeled up. Laid up or worn out from sickness or old age. A sea- 
man’s phrase, like the preceding. 

Fp eh lee mast yA he Hae aah ah Bee Bier Dat TES 
P 

Keener, A vory shrewd person, one sharp at a bargain, what in Eng- 
land would be called “a keen hand.’' Western. 
Keep. Food, subsistence, keeping. In a letter to hia brother, Bishop 

Heber, speaking of Bishops’ College costing so much, says; — 

Besides, it has turned out so expensive in the monthly bills and necessary heap 
of its inmates, that my resources, &e. —Vol. IL. p. 319, 

‘The cottager either purchased hay for the keep [of the cow], or paid for her 
tun in the straw-yard. — Edinburgh Review, Vol. LXI. p. 265. 

“ They toll me you puritans preach by inetinet.’” 

“T don't know how that is," answered Gershom. “T heer'n tell, across at 
“Bois Bruly, of sich doin’s, and would give you a weok's keep at Whiskey Centre 
to know how 't was done." — Cooper, The Onk Openings. 

Poor folks like us can’t afford to keop nobody jest to look at, and so he "It have 
to step spry and work smart to air his keep. — Afra, Stowe, Oldtown Folks, p. 98. 


Tokeep, The phrase fo keep shop is often shortened into to keep; as, 
‘+ Where do you keep now??? i. ¢., where is your place of business? 


ae 





- To keep also has the sense of to live, to dwell, which use of the 
‘word is provincial in the eastern counties of England. 

Keeper. A custodian of attached property, appointed by a constable 
or sheriff. 

To keep a Stiff Upper Lip is to continue firm, keep up one’s courage. 
“My friond,'" said he, “don't cry for spilt milk ; keep sa wer 
Se ometatn oe Magusine, Vol ielleninind 
ifr ap if per By oF ing i i ti = 
Chron. of Pineville, p. 150. 

To keep Company. To court. A common term applied to a man 
whose visits to a lady are frequent, with the intention of 

her hand. ‘+ He keeps company with her,” é..¢. he is courting her; 
or'*They are keeping company," i, ¢. are courting. Also used in 
England. 


A young tailoress got a verdict against Mr. B—, a steady farmer, who "kept 
"with her some months, and appointed a day for the wedding [but 
mubsequently changed his mind]. — New York Commercial Advertiser, 

“Thad no idee that Sally Smith was goin’ to be married to Sam Pendergrass,” 
naid the Widow Bedou. " She'd beon keepin’ company with Mose Hewlett for 
better 'n a year, aod everybody sald that wasa settled thing.''— Widow Bedott 
Papers, p. 2. 

Eeeping-Room. A common sitting-room; not the parlor, but the 
second-best room. New England. The term is chiefly used in the 
interior, although it may sometimes be heard in the seaport towns, 
‘The same expression is used in Norfolk, England, for ++ the general 
sitting-room of the family, or common parlor.’’— Forby's Norf. 


Glossary. 
Mr, Goodrich, in speaking of the period of his boyhood in Con- 
necticut, says: — 
+ Carpets were then only known in a few families, and were confined to the 
Reeping-room and parlor. — Reminiscences, Vol. 1. p. T4e 
Within there wore but the kitchen, the keeping-room, and a pantry, together 
‘with the sleeping apartment. — Easlford. 
Keet. See Guinea Keet. 


Kellock. Asmallanchor, See Killock. 

Kelumpus! Thump! The noise produced by a fall on a hard body. 
eee ere tae since iavertrocs Staigit: ae 0-21 Se 
fence by the apple-tree!—Ade, of Priest, p. 93. 

Keniption Pit. Any state of excitement. See Conniption, 

Kentucky Coffee. The fruit of the Gymnocladus Canadensis, A 
large tree, resembling the locust-tree, bearing a pod with berries 
which are used for coffee. Its wood is used for cabinet-work. 
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Kentocky Flat. Seo Flat-Boat. Je 

Kerboodie. All; the whole. See Boodle and Caboodle. 

Kerosene. (From Gr. xypés, wax, with termination ene, as in 
camphenc.) A liquid hydrocarbon, or oil extracted from bituminous 
coal, used for illumination and for other purposes. — Webster. 

Keshaw! See Cashaw! 

Keslosh! Keswosh! Kewosh! Plash! splash! The noise pro- 
dueed by a body falling flat into the water. 

‘Cousin Peter sat down between them [the king and queen in a play); but they 
Tit up jest as he went to Kit down, and the fire thing he knowed, Leralowh ho went 
intou tub of water. — Major Jones's Courtship. 

‘The kiver-hinge pin bein’ lost, tea-leaves and tea and kiver 
‘Would all come down herswosh / ax though the dam broke in a river. 
Postioal Epistle from a Volunteer. 

Thave seen manhood fall from the topmost cliff of ambition hertwoth into the 
depths of nonenity, and lie for ever buried in tho turbid waves of oblivion. — 
Dow's Sermons. 

‘He shoved away the boat, aud the first thing I kuow'd down I went kerwosh 
Into the drink. — Southern Sketches, p. 36, 

Kesouse! Souse! The noise made by a body falling from a small 
height into the water. Comp. Touse. 
| ‘The dng-out hadn't Jeapod moro 'n six Jongths from the bank, afora— zip— 
chug — be-sowse T went; the cend lifted agin a sawyer, and emptied me into the 
element. — The Americans at Home, Vol. 1. 

To kesouse. To souse into the water. 

1 Kesoused the old cock into bucket of boilin’ water, and —do you believe? 
Why, it took two of my young ones and a big pair of pincers « whole day to get 
‘the eritter’s feathers out. —N. Y. Spirit of the Times 

Keswollop! Flop! The noise made by a violont fall to the ground. 

The horses kept pretty even till they reached the third fence, a regular 
and then Rerswollop went one rider clear over the horse's bead, —N. ¥.\ 
of the Times. 

Kettle. A pail, as of tin-plate; a dinner-pail. N. England. 

Key. See Kay. 

Keystone State. The State of Pennsylvania. So called from its 
being the central State of the Union at the time of the formation 
of the Constitution. 

Kiblings. Parts of small fish used by fishermen for bait on the banks 
of Newfoundland. See Slivers. 

To kick. To jilt, Ea-: *+ Miss A. has kicked the Hon. Mr, B., and 
sent him off with a flea in his ear." Confined to the South. 
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Kick. To kick up a row is to create a disturbance; the same as to 
Kick up a dust. 


Mr. Polk admitted Santa Anna, because he knew him to be capable of 
ee ear een ore ween disconcert 
‘measures, — Mfr. Bedinger, Speech in House 
Eid. 1. rf aeons enandrprdinipmerierie a8 
they are caught. New England. 
2. A kidnapper. 


eee lshcatyaed sha dag 
up. . «. The Aids were taken before Colonel Childs, who . . . ordered them to 
be sent to the Provost-Marshal's office. — Washington Repudtionn, April 9, 1882 

To kill. 1. To defeat, to neutralize. A political term. ‘* Do you 
vote the Whig ticket? I'll go the Democrat, and kill your vote.” 
‘The Sap got a divoree from his old woman in the House, but it 
was killed in the Senate,”’ 

2. To do a thing fo kill is a common vulgarism, and means to do 
it to the uttermost, to carry it to the fullest extent; aa, * He drives 
to kill;"" <* She dances to kill." 

‘Kill. (Dutch Ail.) A channel or arm of the sea; a stream, river. 
This Dutch appellation is still preserved in several instances; thus, 
the channel that separates Staten Island from Bergen Neck is called 
Kill van Kull, or simply the Kills; to which we may add the names 
Schuylkill and Catskill, applied to streams. 

Kilideer. (Charadrius vociferus.) A small bird of the plover kind; 80 
called from its peculiar note. Speaking of the great variety and 
number of water-fowl in Florida, Bret Harte saya: — 

‘The sepulchral boom of the bittern, the shriek of the curlew, and the com- 
gist Mf tbe Mlider-plover wwe eyo’ the per of xpress 
p. 90. 


Kilihag. (Indinn.) A wooden trap, used by the hunters in Maine, 

‘Killing Time. ‘The season when hogs are slaughtered. 

Kill-Lamb. Connecticut usage. See Lamb-Kill, 

‘Killock, Killick. 1. A small anchor. A wooden anchor.— Cart- 
wright’s Labrador, Vol, ILI. 

2. The flue of an anchor. —Jamieson. An instrument used to moor 

# fishing-boat at sea, instead of a grapnel or anchor, A stone 
closed between the longer pieces of wood, fastened together 

| two others. — Notes and Queries, Vol. X. p. 319. 


‘The stone slipping out of the Aillfek, and thereby they driving faster than they 
thought, &c.— Gow. Dudley's Letter to the Countess of Lincoln, 1631. 
“Jet down thelr kilick, that soe they might drive the more slowly,” in a gale.] 





‘They took thelr berths, unshipped thelr oars, threw aver thetr Jillicks, and 
prepared for fishing. — Peter Gott, the Fisherman. 
So T advise the num'rous friends that's in one boat with me 
Sol Umea Ya 1. sbableberndaslect glenn 
Lowell, Biglow Papers. 
An anecdote is related in ‘* Harper's Magazine," for April, 1878, 
Pp. 790, of a fishing-party becalmed in a fog near Newport, R. L, 
which during the night attempted to reach their home by vigorous 
rowing. 


When the fog lifted at the approach of morning, they found, to their great 
astonishment, that they had forgotten to raise the anchor, and had been rowing 
round the Alleck all night. 

‘The “Preble stood off the bar for an anchorage. We found a suitable place, 
and dropped the kellock.—N-Y. Tribune, Nov., 1861., Lett. from the Mississippi, 
Eilly-Fish or Ely. (Genus Fundulus.) A small fish found in the 
salt water creeks and bays, from one to five inches in length. It is 
only used for bait for larger fish. They are so called from the 

ills? in which they abound. They so much resemble the white- 
bait of England that they are only to be distinguished by actual 
comparison. 

Kilter. Out of kilter. Ina bad condition; out of shape. Halliwell 
notices the word kelter as provincial in England; and Barrow uses = + 
-it with the prefixed “‘ out of.'* 

Hi the organs of prayer aro out of helter, or out of tune, how can we pray? 
Sermons, Serm, vi. 

Sir Charles Lyell, not knowing the word, wrote it ‘out of 


Kindlers or Kindlings. Small pieces of wood for kindling o fire; 
kindling-wood. New England. 
Put some bindlers under the pot, and then you may go.— Margaret, p 6. 
Mr. Goodrich, in deseribing the wood fires of olden time in New 
England, says :— 
There was » back-log, top-log, middle-stick, and then a heap of hindlings, 
reaching from the bowels down to the bottom, 

Kind 0’, Kinder. In « manner, as it were, in some respects; some- 
‘what; as, ‘She made game on it kind o'.""— Forby. See Kiny. 
A kinder notion jist then began to get into my head.— Major Downing. 

At that the landlord and officer looked binder thunderstruck — Downing. 

Is kinder acemed to me that something could be done, and they let me take the 

colt. — Margaret, p. 325. 


(i Ss) 











Thave set my heart on a gall, though, whether she will give mo hern, f ain"t 
sartin; but I rather kinder sorter guoss 40, than kinder sorter not s0.— Som 
Stick, Human Notare, p. 90. 

King-Bird. (Muscicapa tyrannus.) A bold and sprightly bird, which 
appears in Louisiana about the middle of March, and continnes 
until the middle of September. Farther northward, over the entire 
country, it comes later and disappears earlier. —R. Kennicott. + 


Eing-Bolt. An iron-bolt by which is connected the axleand thefore 
wheels of a wagon to and with the other parts of the vehicle. |New 
England. See Body-Bolt. 


Eing-Crab. See Horse-Foot. 

King-Fish. (Umbrina alburnus.) A sea-fish of delicious flavor, called 
King-fish about New York, and Hake on the Jersey const, . 

Eink. 1. An accidental knot or sudden twist in a rope, thread, &e. 
Twanted to sit by an open window in the [railway] oar, and Betsey Bobbet 
didn’t. T mstrust she thonght the wind would take the bik out of her frizles 


Busey Botbet, p. 273, 
‘There is another financial kink in the case of the bonds of St. Charles County, 
Movour, which Itly.besame in default of Interest, —¥,,Y. Po Apel 16, 


a Figuratively, a fanciful notion, a crotchet, 
Tt in usoless to persuade him to go, for he has taken a Kink in bis head that 
he will not — Carlton, The New Purchase. 
Twent down to Macon to the examination, whar I got « heap of new Binks, 
Mojor Jones's Courtahip, p. 20. 
Never a Yankoo was born or bred 
‘Without that peculiar Aime in his head 
By which he could turn the smallest amount - 
Of whatever he bad to the Oome, Oana 
California Ballad. 
Kinkajou. (Cercoleptes caudivoloulus. iin Careajou or Quin- 
cajou, n species of cat, whose tail is so long that it is obliged to take 
several turns of it around his body." — Charlevoir, Nouvelle France, 
Vol. If. p. 129, See Cercajou. Jonathan Carver, in 
the Carcajou, mentions his long tail “ with which,” he says, “ he 
encircles the body of his adversary.'’ — Travels, p. 450. : 


— 
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Kinky. Queer, eccentric, crotchety: ‘ " 

Kinnilkinnick. An Indian word for a preparation of tobacco, sumac- 
leaves, and willow twigs, two-thirds tobacco and one of the latter, 
gathered when the leaves commence turning red. This mixture is 
used by the Indians and the old settlers and hunters in the West. 
The preparation of kinnikinnick varies in different localities and 
with different tribes. Mr. J, Hammond Trumbull, the best au- 
thority on Indian words, says, ‘‘ The name, which is good Algonkin, 
means simply @ mixture, ‘that which is mixed.’ In this mixture, 
the bark of the red willow is the principal ingredient, when it can 
be procured; and is often used by itself without admixture’? Mr, 
‘T. adds, “1 have smoked a half-dozen varieties of kinnikinnick in 
the North-west, —all genuine; and have seraped and prepared the 

» red willow-bark, which is not much worse than Suffield oakrleag.’) 

At this moment, the Indians were in deliberation. Seated in n Inrge circle 
round a very small fire, the smoke from whieh ascended in a thin, straight column, 
they each in turn paffed a huge cloud of smoke from three ox dons Jong sherras 
stemmed pipes, which wont the round of the party; each warrior touching 
ground with the heel of the pipe-bowl, and tuming the stem upwards and away 
from him as“ medicine” to the Great Spirit, before he himself inhwled: the fra~ 
grant hinnik-dinnik. — N.Y. Spirit of the Times. 

Tat this moment presented to the Duke the Indian pipe, through which he had 
smoked the day before, and also an Indian tobaceo-pouch, filled with the k'mfek- 
Fneck (or Indian tobacco) with which he had been so much ploased. — Catlin's 
Travels in Europe. 

‘There are also certain creeks where the Indians resort to lay in a store of kinné~ 
kindk, the inner bark of the red willow, which they use as a substitute for tobacco, 
Cog eae and very pungent flavor. —Rwuxton, Life inthe For 

‘eat, p. 116. 

‘While Tam writing, I am smoking a pipe filled with dinnikinick, the Arind leaves 
of the red sumac, —a very good substitute for tobacco. — Carvalho, Adventures 
in the Far West, p. 38. 


Kiny. As kindo’. ‘Kinyso.” “ Kiny so and kiny notso." New 
Hampshire. 

Kiskitomas Nut. Indian, from /ushki or hishki, rough. A nut that 
may be cracked with the tecth, characterizing the tree by its bark. 
Rasle gives, for the Abenaki nesekouskaddmen, ‘‘ J’en casse avec les 
dents,”’ 1 crack [walnuts] with my teeth, A writer in the‘! N. 
“Y. Historical Mag.,”” 1864, says the word is still in use on Long 
Island. Michaux says, ‘ Descendants of the Dutch settlers who 
inhabit the parts of New dersey near the city of New York call it 
Kisky Thomas nut." “The French of Tlinois knew it by the name of 
Noyer tendre.— North Am. Sylva, Vol. 1. p. 123. s 


A 
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The following sonnet to it ia taken from the “ Literary World,” 
of Nor. 2, 1850: — 

Hickory, shell-bark, Histitomas nutt 
Or whatsoever thoa art called, thy praise 
Has ne'er beon sounded yet in poet's Inys; 
‘October's frosts now burst the hosk where shut 
In snug recluse thou'st passed the summer; but 
Ushered at length into the world’s broad blaze, 
Lo! throngs of merry children rash to raise 
Thy form, and give thee welcome; every hut 
And statelier dwelling bails thy glad approach; 
Looking, when winter's snows and sleets encroach, 
To gather soclal circles round the hearth ; 
‘Who, while the generous cider-cask they broach, 
And munching apples laud their various worth, 
‘Call in thine ald to crown with crackling noise the mirth. 

Eiss-me. Used as is ‘* Thank-you-Ma'am "(which see) for # ridge 
or hollow place across a roadway; a jolting obstruction to vehicles. 
New England. 

Eiss-me-quick. A home-made, quilted bonnet which does not extend 
beyond the face. They are chiefly used to cover the head by ladies 
when going to parties or to the theatre. Noted as in general use in 
England, by Ducange Angfieus, for small bonnets worn during the 
year 1851, and for a short time after, 

She holds out with each band a portion of her silk dross, as if she was walking 
@ minuet, and it discloses a snew white petticoat. Has sep abet ait eae 
ing, and ahe wears a new bonnet called a kis-me-guich.—Sam Slick, Humen 
Nature, p, 131. 

Kit. A man’s baggage. 

Kit and Boodle. “Tho whole kit and boodle”' of sy, sinner 
the whole. See Boodle. 

Then you're jest one quarter richer'n if you owned half, and jest fies apa 
ters richer’n if you owned the Audi kit and boodle of them. 7. Winthrop, John 
Brent, p. 19. 

Kitchen Cabinet. A nickname applied to certain advisers of Presi- 
dent Jackson. It was said that, to avoid observation, these advisers 
were accustomed, when they called upon the President, to go in by 
& back door, 

Th the management of the * Washington Globe,” the organ of the President, it 
became necessary for him to consult often with Blair and Kendall, which was a 


Teason, among others, for the Whig party to ridicule and condemn *Jackson"s 
Hitches cabinet.” — Life and Times of Governor Reysolds, p. 403. 


Kite. See Stite. 
Kite-Flier. A financier who practises the operation of * kitesflying.”” 


a 
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Eite-Flying. An expression well known to mercantile men of limited 
means, or who are short.of cash, It is a combination between two 
persons, neither of whom has any funds in bank, to exchange each 
other’s checks, which may be deposited in lien of money, taking 
good care make their bank accounts good before their checks are 
presented for payment, <Xite-flying is also practised by mercantile 
houses or persons in different cities. A house in Boston draws on 
a house in New York at sixty days or more, and gets its bill dis~ 
counted. The New York house, in retum, meets its acceptance by 
re-drawing on the Boston house. 

Flying the kite is rather a perilous adventure, and subjects « man to a risk of 
detection. Je stip alans in, Sreik Set Regen ene ae ae See hy 
‘means hazard it. —J’erila of Pearl Street, p. $2. 

It appears that Yankee land cannot claim the honor of inventing 
either the practice or the phrase; for, at a legal dinner in Ireland, 
Lord Norbury said to Chancellor Milford: — 

In England, you bave to raisp a wind to fly # kite, but in Ireland here we ly 
‘ites to raise tho wind. 

Kiuse, In the States of the Far West and on the plains, a native 
Pony, 

Asif some devilish infection pervaded the atmosphere, one of our horses, a 
‘Muse, took 2 fit of “ bucking” soon after we left, and was particular to select. 
‘the most dangerous portions of the road for the display of his skill in that tine, 
MoClure, Rocky Mountains, p. 301. 

Enee high to a Mosquito. A common hyperbolical expression to 
denote diminutive stature; as, ‘I knew him before he was knee 
Aigh to @ mosquito."" In Maryland, it is «* knee Aigh to a. grasshopper" 
In New England, ** knee high toa toad."” The latest expression is 
“knee high to a chaw of tobacker.”” 

Enioker or Nicker. (Dutch, knither.) A boy’s clay marble ; » com- 
mon term In New York, It is also used in England, being defined 
by Halliwell, a little ball of clay or earth baked hard and oiled 
over, for boys to play at nici 

Enickerbooker, 1, A descendant of one of the old Dutch families 
of New York City. 

‘The old church in Nassau Street (New York) was dedicated in 1732... . The 
congregation was composed of the wealthiest and most prominent people of Man 
hattan Island, — the veritable Knickerbockers. — N.Y. Tribune, July 6, 1877- 
2. A boy's garment. 

Enicknackery or Nicknackery. A knick-knack. 

‘There is one branch of trade which has not suffered in common with other 
“ings, snd that is the sale of costly Rnickaackeries, expecially women's superla- 
tive gear. — New York Tribune. By 
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Enob. In Kentucky, round hills or knolls are called kuohs: These 

"hills are formed by the weathering of the soft sandstones and shales 

( ; them. ‘The approach to this ‘+ knod formation from 
the rich land is very characteristic, and the sudden change in soil 

is accompanied by a corresponding change in the inhabitants. The 

- word, however, has extended its meaning, and in Kentucky, as well 
as other parts of the West, is used simply for hill. In Maryland 

Sod "Virgins, ‘tie tim! knob a applied to the’ highest /peahaorrene 

Blue Ridge and other irregular mountains. 

Approaching Galena, the country becomes still more broken and rocky, antil 
at last a few short hills, here called knols, indicate our approach to Fever River. 
Hoffinan, Winter ia the West, p. 303. 

Knobby. 1. Hilly. The prairie of south-western Missouri is char- 
acterized by what are called knobs or mounds; they are somewhat 
variable in size and form, but usually present the appearance of a 

truncated cone. — Swallow's Geology of Missouri, p. 204. 

| 2. Fine; capital; * bully.””. New York. Sea Nobby. 

Enobite, A dweller in the “ knob”’ formation of Kentucky. 
Enob-Lick. The base of the “knobs” contains shales, which fur- 
nish alum and other salts, forming “licks,” to which wild and 
domestic animals resort. One of these knob licks in Mercer county, 
Kentucky, is a very remarkable spot, and was in former times a 
favorite resort of the buffaloes. Many acres are entirely devoid 
of vegetation, and clay banks in every possible shape occupy the 


To knock about. To go or saunter about. An English phrase, 
| though not in the dictionaries. 

A long course of solicitation, haunting public offices, and mocking about town, 
had taught him [General Gates), it was said, how to wheedle, and and 
accommodate himself to the humors of others.—Jrving, Life of 
Vol. Lp. 423, 

Knock-down and Drag-out. A fight carried to extremities. 

‘There are good, quiet, easy people in the world who scarcely open ro 
ralse their fingers, get Dery odo co he way igh take 
dudgeon, and forthwith demand no explanation or a knock-down 
New York Spirit of the Timer, Sept. 30, 1348, 

Mike professed to be considerable of a fighter, and, in a regular énookdown vine 
drug-out row, was hard to beat. — Southern Sketches, p. 90. 

To knock down, 1. To embezzle; to spproprinte the roberta 
another. 

2. To assign to a bidder at an auction by a blow on the coun- 

| ter; as, The tall copy of Shakspeare was knocked down to Mr. 
Jones.” ~ 


wa | 
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Enocked into a Cocked Hat. Knocked ont of shape, spoiled, 


ruined. The allusion or metaphor seems to be that of the hat of 
‘some unlucky wight, which, by a violent blow, has been knocked 


A tall, slatternly-tooking woman, woaring a dingy old silk bonnet, which was 


Knocked into a cocked hat, appemred yesterday before the Recorder. — New 


Orleans Picayune. 

One of the omnibuses here run full tilt againet a cart, and knocked every thing 
nto a kind of cocked hat. — Major Doroning, Montoya Neo York. 

Ata Repeal meeting in New York, Mr. Locke was proceeding to speak of the 
influence this party would have, when he was interrupted by a gang of rowdies, 
who, with the design of disturbing the meeting, eried out, “Three cheers for 
‘O'Connell — three cheers for Repeal —~ and three groans for Slavery!” The six 
cheers for O'Connell and Repeal were given; but, by the time they came to the 
groans for Slavery, they found themselves all knocked into a cocked hat, — New 
York paper. 

Between three and four thousand persons were assembled at the Broadway 
‘Tabernacle the othor evening to hear a temperance lecture from the talented Mr. 
Gough. There were ‘*long-robed doctors" enough to have constituted a stand~ 
ing army. The Rev. Dr. —, who opened the meeting with prayer, got through 
im the very short spave of three-quarters of an hour; but it was full long enough 

.) Rb Bas tho cots ot tha tasting lace s codied MaLLNo York Tribune. 
Enock-kneed. One whose knees are so close that they ‘interfere ’” 


in walking. Tt is doubtless an English expression, though not in 
the dictionaries. 
Risingh, who succeeded to the command of New Sweden, looms i 
cident ctu‘ sa a eipaode' Deda) wep bad Gh mev Oobe/ Reoaanior oo 
might have served for the model of a Samson.— Knickerbocker, 
York. 


To knock off. To dock off; deduct. Vulgar. 


To knock round. To go about carelessly; to wander or saunter 
about, i, «. ‘to knock about.’ 

I'm going to New York and Boston, and al! about thar, and spend the summer 
‘until pickin’ time, Enoekin" round in thom big cities, ‘mong them people what" 
fo monstrous smart, and religious, and refined, and sce if I can’t pick up some 
ideas worth rememberin'. — Major Jomes's Sketches, 

Breen fope i Sale Ae Pee De eee ae 
Ruxton, Life in the Far West. 

Know-Nothings. A new and more proscriptive party of ‘* Native 
~ Atnericans,’? whieh originated in the year 1853, The New York 
Times” gives the following account of the origin of the name: “ The 
Know-Nothing party, it is pretty generally known, was first formed by 
® peréon of some notoriety in New York, who called himself ‘ Nod 
Buntline.” ‘Ned' was once a midshipman in the United States 
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Navy, but’ left the service and commenced the business of Ameri= 
‘ canism on a large scale, by founding a secret political order, of so 
vexolusive a character that none were to be admitted as members 
whose grandfathers were not natives of the country. Itis adiffienlt 
matter, in a country like the United States, where free inquiry is 
» 80 common, to keep any thing secret ; and Ned instructed his pros- 
elytes and acolytes to reply to all questions in respect to the move- 
mente of the now party, ‘I don’t know.’ So they were at first 
called ' Don’t-knows,’ and then ' Know-Nothings,’ by outsiders, who 
knew nothing more of them than that they invariably replied, *I 
don’t know,’ to all questions.’' The following articles of their 
‘platform? or set of principles, according to the ‘+ American 
Crusader,” one of the leading newspapers of the party, contain the 
gist of the whole : — 

1. Repeal of all naturalization laws. I 

2. None but native Americans for office. 

3. A pure American common school system. 

4. War to the hilt on Romanism. 

‘These were the principles of the ultra men of the party. In 
Louisiana and other parts, they were disposed to be more liberal 
towards the Roman Catholics, admitting such as were born in the 
United States, There was also a difference of opinion regarding 
slavery, and upon the latter issue the party became divided into 
North and South Americans. See also Sem and Hindoos. 


Know-Nothingiam. The doctrines of the Know-Nothings. 

‘The Know-Nothings have had their day, and nothing 
Jett af them but their name, afte wath hath battles, ae Kecoslfaiaicon 
was one of them.—New York Times, 

Kouck. 1. A name applied to Canadians by the people on the 
frontier of Canada. See Connucks. Also same in 

2, The generic slang term fora thief, ? English gonnoff 

Koncks or Conks, Wreckers are so called, familiarly, ab. Key 
West; and the place they inhabit is called Koncktown. See Conck, 

Eonfaoker. A counterfeiter. This word is undoubtedly American, 
as nearly all words relating to the issue and circulation of spurious 
Peper zepaey 

Kool Slaa. (Cut cabbage.) Avconttaotion for the Dutch Kool-ealade, 
Le. Cabbage salad. Many persons who affect accuracy, but do not 
know the origin of the term, pronounce the first syllable as if it 
» were the English word cold. Some even write it so. See Hot 
Slaw. . ‘belt 

















Kooyah Root, or Kooyahs. A term applied by the Indians in Ore- 
gon to @ root used by them in making « bread called supale. The 
- plant yielding the root is Valeriana officinalis or V. Edulis, probably 
the same as that sometimes written Kous. It is frequently called 
Tobacco Root. It should be baked in the ground two days, to de- 
-prive it of poisonous properties. — cfmatpeesoeepam arin! 
to those not familiarized to it, — 

Kriss-Eringle. (Germ. Christ Kindlein.) ‘The infant Chit, ‘The 
‘German for child is kind, of which the diminutive is bindtein or 
Kindehen. This, in some parts of Germany and in Pennaylvania, 
has been formed into Lindel, and the children are promised gifts at 
Christmas from “ Chri Andel"? The corruption of this last into 
| Krise-Kringle, as a namo for the babe of Bethlehem, is neither 
English nor bad German, but & mere jargon or gibberish of the 
vilest kind. 

Ku-Klux, Ku-Klux-Elan. Originally a secret political organization 
in some of the Southern States, but which subsequently laid) aside 
_ allconnection with politics, and resorted to murder to carry out their 


peburpones. 
For Seymour understands our plan, 
‘He'll make a speech to the Kw-Klux-Klan > 
Says he: “ My friends, I'm just your man, 
And Blair will lead your army.” 
Ballad, General Boom of the C. 8. A. 


L 


Labrador Tea. reel deeoriar tats 2. A plant used far 
in the North-west as a substitute for tea. 

‘There is a certain herb lately found in this Province [Massachusetis}, which 
Degins already to take place in the room of Greeu and Bohea Tea, which is maid 
Fee MIRE He eka AA rallan me ancomseeneraeriee feral! 
Lobrador. — Com. Courant, Nov. 16, 1767, from m Borton paper of Novem- 


~The Hiperion or Labrador Te tx much esteemed, and by great numbers vastly 
_ Preferred to the poisonous Bohea.— Neiport Mercury, Dec., 1767. 

The Labrador Tea Plant aprings up among the rich and thick moss that every- 
whore covers the country of Labrador. Twas informed that the fishermen and 
~ Endians use it instoad of tea. — Andubom, Ornith. Hing., Vol. IL p. 533. 

Lacrosse. ‘This game was adopted as the national game of Canada, 
tha ini/of Fal, 1 1859. Attempts have been made to claim it as 
Ba ead Race aghast ‘but there is no ques- 

“tion that itis gome of the North American Indians, boing prac- 
"tised hy the Sacs, Sioux, Ojibways, Dacotahs, Iroquois, Algonkins, 
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Choctaw, Cherokees, Crecks, &c. Tt consists in throwing # ball 
with a stick, three or four feet in length, bent on one end, to a goal. 
‘The ball is started in the centre of the field, when eseh party en- 
gaged in the play endeavors to carry or throw it through the goal 
of the , 


Charlevoix, Catlin, and Bnsil Hall, who witnessed the game 
among the Indians, describe it at longth. Twelve players eonsti- 
tute a field ino match. at 

‘The origin of the name lacrosse is attributed to Charleyoix, who, 
when ascending the St. Lawrence, at some point between 
and Three Rivers, saw the game, which he called "le jeu 
erosse,"' played by the Algoukins with the present stick. “The 
game is described. at length in an article on Canadian’ spotty fn 
“Scribner's Monthly "' for August, 1877. 

Ladies’ Tresses. (Neottia fortillis.) The popular name for an herb, 
so called from the spiral arrangement of its flowers resembling curls. 

Lafayette Fish. (Leiostomus obliquus.) A delicious sea-fish, which 
sppears in the summer in great sbundance at Cape Island on the 
Jersey coast, and is hence called the Cape May Goody. The name 
Lafayette fish, by which it is known in New York and its vicinity, 
was given it on account of its appearance one summer coinciding 
with the last visit of General Lafayette to America, —Profestor 
S. 2. Baird, 

Lbager-Beer. (Germ. Lager-Bier, i. e. Stock-beer.) Sometimes con- 
tracted into lager. A kind of small beer introduced afew years 
ago into the American cities by the Germans, and now much in 
vogue among all classes. 

Lagniappe. Something over and above. Louisiana. Soe Brotus. 

Lagoons. The sounds or long channels between the islands and the 
main, along the Atlantic coast and in the Gulf of Mexico. 

Lake Lawyer. (Genus Amin. Linnwus.) The Western Mud-fish- 
Tt is found in Lakes Erie and Ontario, where it is known by the 
name of Dog-fish, Dr. Kirtland says, it is also called the lake 
lawyer from its ** ferocious looks and voracious habits."” 

To lam. (Belg. lamen.) To beat soundly; to drub. Colloquial in 
some of the Northern States. It is provincial in Yorkshire, Eng- 
land. — Willan's Glossary. 

Tf Millwood were tere, dash my wig. 
Quoth' the T would beat her and fam her woel. ~ Reeth .Addresoas 

‘The gentleman, who fondly imagined himself a bat, stood bis ground Hike a 
Fapaies beth chision, usd Pose Err sober cP feais| bee SH RoaMaee a 
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tae ater serra na one 20s eae ol ee 
made manifest by the commercial 's fuce. —, 
Wet soe oe by gentleman's ‘ow 


Cooney would piteh into a private dispute, when he didn't care a durn cont 
which walloped the other, and dim them both. — Souther Sketches, p. 31. 

Tf 1 had got a bold of him, I'd a fovamed him worse than the devil beatin’ tan 
bark, | know. —Sam Slick, Human Nature, p- 198, 

Lamantin. See Manitee. 

Tolambaste, To beat, thresh, lam. 

Lambasting. A beating. 

Lamb-Eill. Massachusetts. See Calf-Kill and Kill-Lamb. 

Lamb's Quarter. The popular name of an herb (Chenopodium album) 
at the South. — Williams's Florida. : 

Lame Duck. A stock-jobber who has failed, or one unable to meet 
his engagements. A Dead Duck is one absolutely bankrupt. If 
he continues to operate in stocks, it is only as a eurb-stone broker, 
‘These terms are as old as the *‘ London Stock Exchange.” 

‘On the southern corner of the Exchange stand half a score of excited faces. 
‘These are the famous Third Boar of Brokers, —~ mostly tome ducks, who hare 
‘deen disabled for life in their passage through the more secret operations of the 
Tegular Board upstairs, and greenhorns who are very aaxivus to come in and ba 
eaught.— Now York in Slices, Wall Street. 


Band-Crab, A landsman. 

We "Old Whales" [seamen] are not supposed by some land-crubs to hare 
much of a taste for the feathory tribe “done up brown " [f. ¢. roasted fowls], — ; 
HN. Palladium, Lett, from Ship Cumberland, 1861. 

Land-Grant. A grantof land. Such grants are usually made by the 
U. S. government to aid in the construction of railways. 

Land Office. An office or place in which the sale and management 
of the public lands are conducted. — Worcester. These offices are 
all under the control of the General Land Office at Washington, 
which forms one of the bureaus of the Department of the Interior. 

Land of Steady Habits. A term often applied to the State of Con- 
necticut, on accountof the staid deportment and excellent morals of 
the people. 

Landsoapist. A drawer of landscapes. —N. ¥. Tribune, 

Land Sorip. A certificate or certificates that the purchaso-money for 
@ certain portion of land has been paid to the officer entitled to 
receive it. See Land Warrant. 

‘The surveyors are authorized and directed, upon the application of any holder 
of land scrip, to survey at the expense of the government a sufficient quantity of 
‘vacant land to satisfy such legal claims of all holders of dand ecrip sold by thin 
government. — Lows of Texas, 
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‘Lané-Shark. 1. One who, as boarding-house keeper, preys upon 
sailors. ’ 
2, Anote-shaver. A man who takes advantage of one’s pecu- 

| Lae Semen hraireiny sip ieee Rreenane 


Land's Sale, ‘+ For the land's sake!” An expression of surprise. 
For the land's sake, Meliasy, you don't tell me Betey "s got a beau! T 
* that fer ind hang rn the ld gl aegis 
Humorous Tales, otal 
Land Warrant. An instrument or writing issued by the Secretary of 
‘Hie General Eand 'Officd authorising pergon'to Loestovoribaleenena 
tract of new or uncultivated land. 


Lane. In the Carolinas, all roads with fences on each side are called 
lanes. - 


Lap-Tea. Where the guests are too many to sit at table. — Lowell. 


Zariat. (Span. la reaia.) A rope made. with thongs of rawhide 
twisted or braided, and sometimes of sea-grasa, used for catching 
and picketing wild horses or cattle. Some writers incorrectly say a 
riata. It is also called a lasso, 

‘The, aesoet dill sll ad gly of the ures coaseo tu aust 
pean ok tea lesa oz ariel. Grose Comasroco7 the PPO 

If the horse manifested the least restivencas, Beatte would worry hinn. with the 
Jariat so as almost to throw him ou the ground. —reing’s Tour on the Prairies, 
‘The lariat [of tho Californian boy) darted from his hand with the force and 
erence si xrin hak ip wae sn Gib ck oF She Eagles ere 
New Mezico ond California, p. 97. 

‘We cooked supper, and at dark picketed the animals round the camp, their 
tariots, or skin-topes, being attached to pegs driven in the ground, — Ruston’s 
Mexico ond Rocky Mountains, p. 212. 

Fo lariat. ‘To secure « horse or mule with a lariat, or rope, whichis 
fastened to a stake driven in the ground, to the extent of which 
rope he is permitted to graze. 

Every animal should be lariated out for grazing. Thi bat ecgea ied 
‘very strony leather head-stall, to the lowor part of which, well 
ds firmly secured an iron ring. — Dodge, Plain of the Great West, p. 10. 

Lasso. (Span. /az0, noose.) A long rope or cord, often made of raw- 
hide, with a noose, for the purpose of catching wild horses or 
buffaloes on the Western prairies. It is also used by the maleteers, 
for catching their mules. See Lariat, 
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‘To lasso. Fist netvaltrrotingihe Nae or. tope-snnibie hake 
horse, mule, or other animal. 
And ever after, on that fatal day 
‘That Friar Pedro rode abroad Lassoing, 
A choatly conpla cana ace want Se 
at whoop and heathenish hallooing, 
‘ie ogi ei on Sa Lal ey, 
Harte, Friar Pedro's Ride. 
Last of Pes-Time. To be hard up. $line nae 
time "' is to haye a forlorn appearance. 


eee Mormons; so styled by themselves. See Mor- 


ata a ga aera! « So eee aposties to preach the gospel 
[i ¢. the Book of Mormon] and to establish amor iy holies tes reed 
Jewus Christ of the Latter-day Sainte. — A" Stansbury's Ball Lake Ep. 188, 

Latby. Thin, slender, like « lath. 
Laurel See Jey. 
Laurelistic, Laureate; laurelled, 

iq took on, active and Bouceabe pat tn Shas Asst] Ag whieh Jeng 39 
considered as one of the most laurelistic feats of our gallant navy. — The Inde~ 
pendent, May 1, 1862, . 

Lave. (French, five.) Get up! A term in common use among the 
hunters and mountaineers of the Western prairies and Rocky Moun- 
tains. 

“Lave, hot Lave! Prairies on fire! Quick,—catch up! catch up!" This 
~ startling anvouncement instantly brought every man to his feet. — Scenes in the 
Rocky Mountains, p. 34, 

Law Day. The day on which a magistrate holds court at a country 
tavern. Common in thinly settled districts in the West. ' 


Lawing. Going to law. ‘I got my debt of him by /awing.”” 
Western, 


Laws, Laws-a-me! Lord have mercy on ma! 

‘He's full of the Old Scratch, but lawsea-me! ho's my own dead sister's boy, 
poor thing, and T ain't got the heart to lash him. — Mark Twain, Tom Sawyer, 
p- 18. 

Law sakes. Zam sakes alive! i. ¢. for the Lord's sake! an expression 
denoting surprise or astonishment. 

Low sakes olive, man! Make « question between our mation and England 
about titty deserters! — Sam Stick, Hwman Nature, p. 23. 

Law suds! Lord save us! 
beaschae 1. (Himantopus nigricollis.) The black-necked Stilt; a 
small bird which lives on our shores, known also by the names of 
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| ‘Tilt and Longshanks. peprepaenisespiecaperie 
called [awyer, on account of its ‘* long bill.”” 

2. (Genus Zora.) A fish found in the river St. Lawrence. Mr. 
Hammond, in his * Wild Northern Scenes,"? thus speaks of it: — 

‘There were taken in the net pickere}, white fist, bass, and pike by the dozen; 
and, what was 4 stranger to me, a queer-looking specimen of the piseatory tribe, 
half bull-head and half eel, with across of the lizard. 

“What on earth is that?" said 1 to the fisherman. 

“That,” said he, ‘is a spocies of og; which wo call in these parts a lawger."* 
“A Inwoyer!** said Ts “why, pray?" 

“<Tdon't know," hie replied, “ wnleas Its Because he ain' of much ase, endl the 
slipp'riest fish that swims.’ —p, 45. 

Lay. 1. Terms or conditions of a bargain; price, Ex.: I bought 
‘the articles at a good lay ;”” ‘* He bought his goods on the sane ley 
‘that I did mine’* A Lewmances ned i. Mew: Ung nna Sea 
Probably # contraction for outlay, i. &. expenditure. 

2. "The word fs also used eolloqalally in New York and New Eng- 
land, in relation to labor or contracts performed upon shares; as, 
when a man ships for a whaling voyage, he agrees for a certain fay, 
i, ¢. a share of the proceeds of the voyage. 

He took in his fish at sueh a lay that he made a good profit on them.— Peter 
Gott, the Fisherman, 

8, Situation; condition; relative aspect. ‘* The lay of the land,” 
‘the situation of affairs. Common use. In England, it would seem, 
“lie”? is employed. 

Thave just had an opportunity of conversing with a friend . 
tomo ang te Teo hint frm 
European Times, London, May, 1862. 

To lay, for to lie, A vulgar error, equally common in England and 
in the United States. Thus we often hear and also see in print such 
phrases as, ‘‘ He laid down," for he Jay down to sleep; “ That bed 
has been laid in,” for has been lain in; ‘* The land [ays well,” for 
Ties well; it “Jays due north,’? for lies, &c. 

In the following extract, English and German grammar are both 
set at naught: — 

Layer beer derives ita name from the long time it is allowed to ley in 
‘vats or casks, in cool cellars, previous to consumption. — Wells, 
Applications of Chemistry, p. 436. 

To lay on thick. To flatter. 

lay-out, aie se WWeety = Eayous &8 Any peopceed Grete ena 
organizing a State to digging out a prairie-dog. 


‘One cannot succeed without getting additional clalms (to mines), 0 ax to fas 
tify shafts or tunnels; and bis necessities are appreciated by tho other owners, 
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ee ‘a most expensive dey-out for him.—AMcClure, Rocky Mountoins, 
Pp 


To lay out. 1. To intend to do any thing or to go anywhere; as, 

** T day out to. go to New York to-morrow.’* 

We was a fayin' owt to carry them half a barrel of pork; and I made « big jar 

esata el tyne. these lie Bye Saline = Tee AE, 

Pp 

2. “To lay out” is the process to which decaased persons are 
cence eal burial; figuratively, it is applied to persons mado 
A Detroit, mings bill alludi that bod 

man to get a bill through Congress, fo a 
saya Well they laid me ou, but 11 bo even with theta ue Tae 
chattel mortgage on one of our country papers, and I'll go home and tell the 

‘editor he's got to bust into that crowd about four columns a week, or I'll fore- 

lose on him in a minit."* 

Leader. A length of finely twisted hair, gut, or grass, for attaching 
an angler’s hook to the line; a bottom. Called also a Snell. 

Lean-to. A pent-house; an addition made to a house behind, or at 
the end of it, chiefly for domestic offices, of one story or more, lower 
than the main building, and the roof of it leaning against the wall 
of the house. — Forby's Norfolk Glossary. The word is used in New 

England, where it is usually pronounced linter. — Pickering. 

‘Many of tho domestic offices of the household wore performed upon the stoop 
of lean-to, commonly called linter. — Brooke, Eastford. 
Leastways. At least. 
Leather-Wood. (Dirca palustris.) A small shrub with flexible 
branches and a tough, leathery bark, which grows in woods in the 
Northern States. It is also called Moose-wood; and, in New Eng- 
land, Wicopy. 

Wig-bi, stringy bark.— Abenaki Spelling-book (1830). Bark- 
cord, rather Abn. wighedimesi, bois blanc (arbre) wighebi, lien de 
bois blane: pl. — biar (of. kankeskighebi, lien de cddre. Rafinesque 
(Med. Flora, I., 158) gives, among vulgar names of D. palustris, 
“rope-bark, bois de plomb, in Canada." ‘The bark is very 
ei: can hardly be broken, and, torn in long strips, is used yet 

parts for ropes, a practice borrowed from the Indian tribes,” 
Sie But it is plain that the wigebi of Rasles was made from 
the Bois Blanc, or Bass Wood. See Charlevoiz, Nouvelle France, 
Vol, TH. p. 162. 
To leave out in the Cold. To shut out; to neglect. 
ae continue tocome in freely at the Erie Railroad office; and 
lg RM My Bes ig KR DAT 
‘shares or bonds left out in the cold. —N. Y. Tribune, July, 1861. 
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Leggings. (Commonly writtemand pronounced leggins.) Indian wrap- 
pers for the legs; also worn by the white hunters and trappers iof 
the West, both on account of the mud and to save the 
from the sweat of the horse. By some they are called Wrappers. 

| Tow piquantly do these trim and beaded leggings peep from under that simple 

dress of black, as its tall, nut-brown wearer moves through the graceful mazes of 

| the dance! — Zoffiman, Winter in the West, p. 239. 

‘The wolf springs with fearful growl towards Stemaw, who slightly wounds 

him with bis axe, ashe jumps backwards just in time to: oa 

infuriated animal, which catches in its fangs the flap of his lepyin.—N. ¥. 
| Spirit of the Times. - 

‘Leg to stand on. A person without a /eg fo stand on would, of course, 
have nothing to support him, eTiee expres lon ia "wees es 
tively, to one without support in an argument. 
eoiinns + getting all the points involved, prepared the evi- 

#6 skilfully that the opponents had nol @ leg to stand’ on''at the teal 
precio tatoos tg 

Leg of the Law, also Limb of the Law. A lawyer. 

peek tald nash eae Gilat Rocaave ry arene a SAP 
law, who made $3.00 out of him. — Bridgeport, Conn,, Standard. 

‘Legislative. The Legislature. This, like the term “‘ exeeutive,” is 
used in America asa noun; but it is by no means so common as 

| that word. — Pickering 


| Leg-Stretcher. It is suid that drams are now called * 

| in Vermont. Been eran ara! ee 
the stage-coaches, while the latter are waiting for the mails, to say, 
T guess 1°ll get out and stretch my legs,’ which always ends in 
their having a drink somewhere in the hotel. 

Lengthy. Having length, long, not brief; tiresomely long. Applied 
often to dissertations or discourses; as, “a lengthy oration,” “a 
lengthy speech." — Worcester, 

Bee stars hot eens Tot tte cs teak a 
in the language of conversation; but it has been so much 
hy Americans as well as Englishmen that in writing it is now gen- 
erally avoided, Mr, Webster has admitted it into his Dictionary; 

_ but (as need hardly be remarked) it is not in any of the English 
ones, It is applied by us, as Mr. Webster justly observes, chiefly 
to writings or discourses. Thus we say, a lengthy pamphlet, a 
Tengthy sermon, &e. The English would say, 4 long or (in the more 
familiar style) a longish sermon. Tt may be here remarked, by the 
way, that they make much more use of the termination isk than we 

do; but this is only in the language of conversation. — Pickering. 
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~ Mr. Pickering has many other interesting remarks on this word, 
for which I refer the reader to his work. The word has been 

“gradually its way into general use since the time in which 
‘he wrote; and that, too, in England as well as in America. Thus, 
Mr. Rush, in relating a conversation which he had in London, ob- 
serves; “ Lord Harrowby spoke of words that had obtained s sanc- 
tion in the United States, in the condemnation of which he could 
“not join; as, for example, Jengliy, which imported, he said, what 
‘was tedious as well as long,—an idea that no other English word 
seemed to convey as well.” — Residence in London, p. 204. 

We have given back to England the excellent adjective lengthy, 
formed honestly like earthy, drowthy, and/others, thus enabling their 
journalists to characterize our President's messages by a word civilly 
compromising between long and tedious, 40 as not to endanger the 
»peace of the two countries by wounding our comeing aro 
British criticism.— Lowell, Int. to Biglow 

‘A waitor in the “ Boston Daily, Advartiser,"! under the apie 
of “ W..X.,"? says that he has met with the word dengiy in the 
“ London Times,"’ the “* Liverpool Chronicle,” ‘* Blackwood’s Mag- 
azine,” the “Saturday Magazine,”’ the “ British Critic,” * Quar- 
terly Review,’ ‘* Monthly Review,” * Eclectic Review,’? " Weat- 
minster and Foreign Quarterly Reviews,"” in the writings of Dr. 
Dibdin, Bishop Jebb, Lord Byron, Coleridge, &c. Granby, an 
English author, uses the word lengthiness, which is a regularly 
formed noun from lengthy. Campbell uses the adverb lengihily. 
In his ** Letters from the South," he says:— 

‘Tcould discourse fengthily on the names of Jugurtha, Juba, Syphax, &e, 
And again: — 

‘The hair of the head is bound lengthify behind. 


‘Here follow a few exanrples from English and American writers, 
out of the many that present themselves: -~ 

ee al epee een, Sata Gere dis 
the Int one some fengthy additions ; pray scoept them according to the old custom. 
Lonl Byron's Letter to Dr. Clarke, Dec. 12, 1818. 


_All this excitement was created by two lengthy paragraphs in the Times. — 
London Atheneum, July 12, 1844, p. 697 
baie Sen Sadsioely zeenies Goethe Gest 


‘Noah's Floods @ Beem by Tor. Va a New London, 1706. 
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“Poliical Annals,” in treating of South Carclina, i by ie means 
pa mee wpb ra — Drayton's Sesth Caroline, 
T did not mean to have been so lengthy when I beran. —Jeferson's Writiegs. 
5 Keogh whbes_M_Sepeoeeye. bas nemienet 1 0." 0 nee 
Lengthy epistles, this circumstance — Mrs. Clarers'a Forest Life. 


etn In @ lengthy manner. Webster credits this word to 


oie an ested & convention of * Spiritualists ” at Farmington, 
Michigan, it is said that — 
zit Smaons llowe,erorng be oerentin gue lent, — Spina 


Let-down. A descent; fall; diminution in price, &c. 

Rie ho Tent fray, Save Hon Veen Soto te sierra 

[stocks].— XV. ¥. Herold. 
‘Let her rip, * let her went.” ‘The expression moet likely had ‘fte’6ei- 
gin in steamboating. 
Don't dire, says Joe, it ain't wo ase, 
‘That's Deacon Peleg's tame wil'-goore ; 
‘Says Isrel, * 1 doe’t care a cent. 
Tos clghed, ax? I'll et hor ents Zasesll Biglese Papareh 
To leton. To mention: to disclose; to betray a knowledge or com 
sciousness of any thing. ‘' He never /et on,"’ i. «. he never told me. 
‘This expression is often heard among the illiterate, and is not con- 
fined to any particular section of the United States. piapwete = ss 
in the north of England and in Scotland. 
“Tis like I may,— but /ef na om what ‘s past 
“Tween you and me, else fear « kittle cast. 
Ramsay, The Gentle Shepherd. 

‘The tears were runnin’ out of my eyes; but I didn't want to Fet om, for fear it 
would make her feel bad.— Majer Jones's Cowrtship, p. 84. 

To let out. To begin a story or narrative. A Western expression. 

Tom squared himeelf for a yarn, wet his lips with a little corm juice, took « 
small strip of Missouri weed, and (et out. — Robs, Squatter Life. 

To let slide. To let go; as, * That fish you have hooked is not fit to 
eat: Jet him slide." 

Daring a debate in Congress, General Banks said, ‘‘ Let the Ui 
aide,” a sentiment for which he was reproached. Mr. Lowell gives 
many examples of the early use of the expression. He finds ‘et 
the world slide”’ in Heywood's ‘* Edward IV.;"' and in Beaumont 
and Fletcher's ‘‘ Wit without Money "’ Valentine says, — 

‘Will you go drink, 
And let the world slide. 
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- We also find in Gower vory early authority for the same:— 


The highe creator of thinges, 
Which is the king of all kinges, 
Fall many wonder worldes chaunce 
Lat dide under his sufferaunce. 
Conferrio Amantis (ed. Powli), Vol. IIT. p. 61. 

Tx bad places, you may fasten a rope to the axle of the and, passing the 
end round a tree, you may det her slide, —F. Marvyat, ie 

In a debate in Congress on a bill providing for the establishment 
of an overland mail to California, the annual cost of which was esti- 
mated at half « million of dollars, Mr. Iverson said: — 

If California was going 10 cost the Union so much, it would be better to fee 
California slide. 

‘Sal Stebbins married a feller blind in one eye and deaf in one ear; so T thought 
Afshe was a mind to take such a chap, I'd better let her side, — Traits of Ameri- 
can Humor. 

“Come, Sol, lot's have a game of poker." 

“Oh, let the poker slide, Judge," replied Sol; “some other time when I want 
# stake, Ell make a call." —A Stray Yankee in Texns, p. 221, 

Let-up. A /et-up is a release; a relief, as when a stringency in the 
money-market disappears. An expression borrowed from pugilists. 
PEaarecens po Taga dnt, sisal fo Pay ad Ue, mea om 
the maturing contracts were very large, — N.Y. Tribune. 

Whereror the slave-tradars resort, the name of our New York Marshal is 
heartily cursed. He has been threatened, and invited to name the terms upon 
which he would Tet up theso people. His terms are a short shrift and a long 
rope. —N. F. Tribune, Oct. 18, 1861. 

To let up is to release; to let go. 

Levee. 1. (Fr. fevée.) An embankment on the side of a river, to 
confine it within its natural channel. The lower part of Louisiana, 
which has been formed by encroachments upon the sea, is subject 
to be inundated by the Mississippi and its various branches, for a 
distance of more than three hundred miles, In order to protect the 
rich lands on these rivers, mounds are thrown up, of clay, cypress- 
logs, and green turf, sometimes to the height of fifteen feet, with a 
breadth of thirty feet at the base. These, in the language of that 
part of the country, are called levees. They extend for hundreds of 

miles; and, when the rivers are full, cultivated fields, covered with 
rich crops and studded with villages, are seen lying far below the 
| river courses. — Encyclopadia Americana. 

‘The great feature of New Orleans i the Levee. Extending for about five 
milos in length, and an average of two hundred feet in width, on the west bank 
of this river, which here runs to the north-east, It is made the great depot, not 
‘only for the products of the vast country bordering on the Mississippi and ite 
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navigable tributaries, but alto of every foreign port, by means of about.éve fun 
dred steamboats on the one hand, and every variety of sea-craft on the other 
Tepbelt arent all ees to. bs seca 18 greet narioer ape (ie lea 
charging and receiving their cargoes. — Cor. of N. Y. Tribune. 

2. (Fr. lever.) The time of rising ; the concourse of persons who 
visit a prince or great personage in the morning. — Johnson. 

Such as are troubled with the discase of leeee-hunting, and are forced to seek 
thee bred every moming atthe chamber dooe of great men. — Addon Spee 
tator, No. S47. 

‘This word has been curiously perverted Dy us fronn/Ste eatin 
signification, so as to mean an evening (!) party or assembly at the 
house of a great or wealthy person; as, * top Presideasiiorestiy 

Leveeing. Constructing levees on a river's bank. 

Tf we cannot protect ourselves from overtlow, these lands will be almost 
Jess, and the slaves on them must find a tillable soil In the West, our| 
being now fully occupied. How are we to be protected? By leveeing, —De 
Bow's Review, Oct., 1898. 

Level. ‘Your head's /evel ;"" i. ¢., your judgment is good. 

Level Best. To do one’s ‘level best” is to do his utmost possible, 
to go to the full extent of his ability. 

How comes it that the frionds of F- A. Murey did their level Beat in thelr wanda 
to sceure the defeat of Mr. Francy ? — Hartford Courant, Ovt. 4, 1869. 

Lever Wood. A name given to the Oxtrya Virginica (Carpinus ostrya, 
Lam.), iron-wood or hop-hornbeam, in serie parte hea 
Michaux, N. Am. Sylva (ed. 1859), TI. p. 28. 

Levy. Elevenpence. In the State of Pennsylvania, Maryland, and 
Virginia, the Spanish real, or eighth part of a dollar, or twelve and 
a half cents. Sometimes called an elevenpenny bit. See Federal 
Currency and Bit. 

Liberty Cap. A peaked cap placed on the head of the goddess of 
Liberty or on liberty poles. The pileus, a half-egg-shaped cap, 
‘became the badge of liberty, because it was given to a Roman slave 
at bis manumission, and was not permitted to be worn except by 
freedmen. Livy (24. 32) has the phrase *' servos ad pilewm vocare,’* 
“to summon alaves to freedom," i. ¢. to call them to assume the 
cap. The pileus was borne aloft on a staff or pike, as a banner or 
eee emciaet WH SO SEY 0 Sea 
promise of freedom. Hence the liberty pole and cap. 2 

Yes, France is free! © glorious France, that has buret out sor into 
sound and smoke; and attained—the Phrygian Cap of Liberty! — 
Franch Revol, B. viik ch. 19. 


Liberty Pole. A tall pole, sometimes constructed of several pieces of 
timber like « ship’s mast, and surmounted bya ‘liberty ap.” 


a 
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‘Many of ‘theso poles aro. erocted in different: parts of American 
tities, 


Lick or Salt Lick. A salt spring is called lick, from the earth about 
it being furrowed ont in a most curious manner by the buffalo and 
deer, which lick the earth on account of the saline particles with 
which it is impregnated. — Timlay’s Topogr. Deseription of the West- 


ern Territory. 
A lick does not necessarily imply the presence of a spring: the 
of sulphurets by atmospheric agency often makes a 
“liek” on the face of a rocky cliff. 
Ticks. Strokes; and hence efforts, exertions. ‘To put in big licks"? 
Sa'fo mike great exertions, to work fara 

Molly war the most enticin', giszard-ticklin, heart-distressin’ feline creatur 
that ever made a fellar got owdaclous; and Tseed Tom Seller cavertin’ round 
her, and puttin’ in the biggert kind a licks in the way of courtin’,— The Ameri- 
cans at Home, Vol. I- p. 278. 

At length I went to mining, put in my biggest licks, 
Went down upon the boulders just like a thousand bricks. 
Bryant's Comic Songs. 
Lickety Split. Very fast, headlong; synonymous with the equally 
elegant phrase * full chisel." «* He went dickety split down hill.’” 
Lickety cut wnd lickety liner are also used, 
Tic. A fie out of whole cloth is an utter falsehood. 

In the second place, we are authorized by these gentlemen to say that the state- 
ment is in itsolf utterly false, — “a lie," as one of the commissioners wished us 
to way, “out of whole cloth." — N. Y. Commercial Advertiser, 

To le around Loose, To be out of place; to lounge, as o loafer, 
A phrase current for many years. 

Mad T suddenty fownd myself ‘ying rownd loose in an unexpected place, I could 

not have been more astonished. — The Congregationatist, quot. from Rev. K.P. 


To lie down. To go to bed. In Tennessee, when a stranger is 
asked if he will rotire for the night, the question is, “ Will you 
lie down #”” 

Liefs or Ldeves. A corruption of lief or lieve; as, ‘I'd as fieves be 
/feen 8 not”? 

Life Everlasting. See Everlasting. 

Lift. 1, Used by the farmers in some parts of New England to sig- 
_nify a sort of gate without hinges. — Pickering's Vocabulary. This 
word is also used in some parts.of England, Mr. Forby calls it “a 
fort of coarse, rough gate of sawn wood, not hung, but driven into 


i 
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the ground by pointed stakes, like a hurdle, used for the same pur- 
poses of subdividing lands, stopping gaps in fences, &c., and deriy~ 
ing ita name from the necessity of lifting it up for the purpose of 
passing through. In Suffolk, a /ift differs from a gate, in having 
‘the projecting ends of the back and lower bar let into mortise-holes 
in the posts, into and out of which it must be lifted.’ — Norfolk 
a 


Hossary. 
2. A piece added to raise a shoe-heel. 

To lift one's Hair, in the figurative language of the Western hunters, 
is to sealp him. See To raise one's Hair. 

T saw at once that the Arspahocs were not after stealing cattle, but after 
fting hair, and told the corporal so. — Indian Report for 1868. 

Lig. A central shank of lead, around which one or more fish-hooks 
are fastened. New England. 

Light. Weak. Said of a drink. 

Light out. To run off; “to clear out.” 

Light Bread. Fermented bread of wheat flour; so called to distinguish 
it from corn bread, South and West. 

Light Wood. Pine wood as opposed to slower burning wood, not on 
account of the lightness of the wood, but of the light afforded by it 
in burning, a matter of some importance where candles are not to 
be had. \ 

Stranger, it’s quite along history, and I'l put on a fresh handful of light wood 
deforn L begin. — Simms, The Wigwam and Cabin, 

‘The Inhabitants pick up knots of light wood, which they bum into tar, and 
then carry it to Norfolk toa market. — Westover Papers, p. 2t- 

“<Cresar, fly round and get a fire.” 

“Massa! de light wood am done gone, sah.” 

“Gone too, then, is all chance for fire or food. For who ever heart of a sigger 
that could build « fire without light wood t"*— Tie Americans at Home, Vol. 1. 


Like. 1. For as, As in the phrase, *‘ lite I do,"' for as 1 do; “ like 


Idid.”” Common at the West and South; but never heard in New 
England. Not peculiar to America. 

Each Indian earried a grent square piece of whale’s Dlubber, with m hole in 
the middle, through which they put their heads, fite the Guachos do through 
‘their cloaks. — Darwin's Jouraal of a Naturalist, ch. 10. 

As soon As the post-office was open, Looked over the miscellany like J wlways 
do afore I let anybody take it.— Majer Jones's Courtahip. 

2. For as if or as though. Common at the South and West. 

‘The fever mger got fastened to me, and stuck jest like a Comanche on a mma- 
tang: the worse it jumps, the tighter he sticks, as if he was gtucd to the saddle, 
or like he was one of them rale half-horee and balf-alligator fellows,— New 
York Spirit of the Time, Western Tale. 
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‘The old fellow drank of the brandy like he was used to it— Souther 
Sketches. 


Idke a Book. To know a person or thing file a book means to have 
studied him or it, to know him or it thoroughly. 

He knew the woods like a book, and had got a pretty cute notion whar Bill 
Stone would bring up. —N. ¥, Spirit of the Times, Western Tale. 

Like all Stacia, Like Sam Hill. Indefinite intensitives. 

Likely. That may be liked; that may please; handsome. In the 
United States, as a colloquial term, respectable; worthy of esteem; 
seusible. — Worcester. 

‘Mr. Webster has the following remarks on this word: “ This nee 
of likely [i. e. in the sense of such as may be liked, pleasing] is not 
obsolete, nor is it vulgar, But the English and their descendants 
differ in the application. The English apply the word to external 
appearance, and with them /ikely is equivalent to handsome, well- 
Sormed ; ws, a likely man, a likely horse. In America, the word is 
usually applied to the endowments of the mind, or to pleasing accom- 
plishments. With as, afikely man is & man of good character and 
talents, or of good disposition or accomplishments, that render him 
pleasing or respectable.** 

‘That the word, however, is also used here in its English sense, is 
evident from the following quotation: — 

A gang of seventeen Ukely negro men, owned In the vicinity of Northampton, 
‘Virginia, made an attempt on Monday last to escape to New York. — Norfolk 
( Fa.) Herald, Oct. 1, 1849. 

Lily-Pads. Leaves of the water-lily. 

Limb. Leg, This is one of the mock-modest expressions of which 
our people are overfond. 

Ifwe know any thing of English conversation or letters, we speedily find out, 
even if stone blind, that Britith men and women have both arms and legs. But 
in Canada & stranger who could not see would find it difeult to discover much 
about our conformation. He would learn that both sexes had limbs of some sort : 
Dut from any Information which our language would give he could not tell 
whethor thelr limbs were used to stand on or hold by.— Ree. A. O. Grikie, in 
Canadian Journal, 1857. 

This will do for a provincial place like Canada; but the universal 
Yankee nation doex not restrict its application of the word to 
“humans,” as appears from the following: — 

Our exchanges bring us the intelligence of the death of Dan Rice's well-known 
hore “ Excelsior.'" The poor brute, it would appear, fell from the stairs which 
he ured to ascend ia the ring, and, fracturing his lim), his death was rendered 
necessary. — Pittsburg Chronicle, Sune, 1858. 

Limits. The extent of the liberties of a prison.— Webster. Called 
also jail liberties. 
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Limsy. Weak; flexible. New England. — Webster. Limp. 
Tincoln Skins. Fractionul currency. South Carolina. a 
Line. The route of a stage-coach, railroad, packet, or steamer. 
To line. 1. Tofish with aline. So to seine, i. ¢. to fish with a seine, 
T have never seen these words used except by Dr. J. V..C. Smith, 
in his “* History of the Fishes of Massachusetts; and for so inter= 
eating a book the Doctor is well entitled to the privilege of coining: 
‘a phrase or two. 
‘The squeteague Is taken both by finfag and reining, and because it makes such 
feeble exertion and resistance In being drawn in by a hook it has received the 
appellation of Weak Fish. — Fishes of Massuchusetis, 
2. To read line by line (or a couplet or verse) of a hymn. A 
custom in vogue in old times in New England. 

To line Boes is to track wild bees to their homes in the woods, One 
who follows this occupation is called a bee-hunter, 

Atkilling every wild animal of tho woods or prairies, at fishing. or mt liming 
bees, the best hunters acknowledged his supremacy. — Kendail. 

T've hear'n tell of such doin's, but never see'd a d¢e lined in all my life, and 
have a desp'rate fancy for larnin' of all sorts, from "rithmetio to preachia's — 
Cooper, The Ouk Openings. 

Liner. The ships belonging to the regular lines of London, Liverpool, 
or Havre packets are called diners, to distinguish them from transient 
ships sailing to the same porta. 

Lines. The reins, or that part of the bridle which extends from the 
horse's head to the hands of the driver or coachman. See Ribhons. 
Linguister. (Pron. finkister.) A seaman’s term for an interpreter; a 
linguist. Also, in New England, applied to a talkative person. 

Tt is a damnablo thing for a youngster, up here, to talk French. If it were on 
the Atlantic now, where a seafaring man has ocension sometimes to converse 
with a pilot or a linguister in that language, 1 should not think so much of it. — 

Cooper, The Pathyinder, p. 219. 

Idnter. A place or thing for feeding cattle. Cow or ox manger. 
Massachusetts. 

Liquor. Many and very singular names have been given to the various 
compounds or mixtures of spirituous liquors and wines served up in 
fashionable bar-rooma in the United States. The following list is 
taken from two sources, one of them an advertisement, the other a 
book on mixed liquors. A very few of them are English. 


Agent. Bald Face. ‘Brandy Filp. 
Prsoe Black Jack. » Smash, 
Jack. ‘Brandy Champerelle, nm» Strabghte . 
Teddy. » Pix, oo Teddy. 





‘Bast Head. (TULEPS, viz.:—  Sploed: 
ESS Arrack. I 
Taleo, ‘Brandy. 
Claret. ‘Seventh Regiment, 
‘Citronella Jam, Fancy. ‘Bt. Charles, 
CompuEns, vis, :— ‘Gin. Whiskey. 
| Arrack, Mixed ‘Ropes: 
‘Brandy. Peach, Sonta Crus Sour 
‘Chainpagne, moe Sherry and ee! 
‘Mint. : 
Catawba, Racobioree. = Bitters, 
Hock. Strawberry. Shandy Gaff. 
Rochelle, Whiskey, ‘Shambro. 
‘Peach, low ‘Silver Top. 
Sherry. TJewett’s Fancy. Sling Fup. 
RBanterne. Knlekerbocker. Snap Nock. 
Cocrrarzs, viz.:— Lamonade. ‘Snifter, 
‘Brandy. ‘Mend. ‘Smasher. 
‘Champagne, Moral Sunsion. Split Ticket. 
‘Gln, No Plus Oltra ‘Stone Wall. 
Jnpances. ‘Orgeat Lemonade. Stagger Jusee. 
Jurwey. Pine Top, Switehe} Pup. 
Soda. Porteres. ‘Tangle Leg. 
‘Whiskey. ‘Phlegm Cutter. “Tip and Ty. 
Deadbeat, ‘Port-WineSangaree, ——-Tippeo na Pooso, 
‘Deacon. ” Nogan, ‘Teddy. 
‘Exchange ‘Polk and Dallas. ‘Tog. 
‘Bex Fp. ‘Pousso Catt, ‘Tom and dorry. 
» Now Purones, via !— ‘Turpentine Whiskey. 
yw Soar, ‘Vox Popull. 
Floater, Veto. 
Fiscal eS Claret, Virginia Fancy. 
Fusil O11. Brandy, ‘Whinkey Flip, 
Gin Stralght, » Boddy, 
o Fix. Teo. » dulep. 
» Paoneh. ‘Milk. =, Me 
vw Sting. Pig and Whistie, «Pench 
w» Sour. Poor Man's Srna, 
ow Stash, te San SBR moe 
» Filp. Rum, » Sour. 
» Hoostor-Tail. Soda, Straight 


In “ Harper's Magazine” for December, 1876, Mr. Charles Nerd- 
“hoff gives a list of California drinks, together with a ‘* Toddy Time- 
‘Table showing the hours when one in the habit of drinking should 
take his drams. Mr, N. says he “transcribed it from a neat, gilt- 
edge card, for the warning and instruction of Eastern topers.”? 


Toddy Time-Teable, 
6A. M. Eyeopener, ' 12M. Ante-Luneh. 
Ty — Appatizer. IP. M. Settler. 
8 ,, Digester. 2 ,, Ale Smythe. 
9 » Big Reposer. 3B 4 Cobbler. 
10 Refresher. 4, Social Drink. 
Th, ‘Stimulanc. B ,, Invigorator. | 
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OP. M. Solfd Straight. 9PM. Entire Act. 
ae 10 ,, Sparkler, 
8 , Fancy Smile. » —_Rouser. 


Richmond, Va., has determined to drink itself out of debt. Tn order to aocem~ 
plish this, it is necessary to tax the be prey npn Beda becca 
ewig that the arid Virginian takes to drive the thirst ont of his constitution and 
by-laws. ‘These ere _cumerons, and are there reduced to « system: At carly 
morn, the typical Richmond man takes an “eye-opener.” then = sa i Mt some- 
‘times a little malarial down there — he takes an “anti-fog-natic,” thea be takes 
hie regular bitters," and so on during the day until the “ settlers and the 
“nighteap"’ of midnight. ‘The ruling tariff In Richmond for mixed bererages is 
fifteen cents, The material taken “straight’’ or “reverend or “ barefooted '* 
is ten cents. — Baltimore Gazette, 


Young Jonathan, in liquoria’ tastes, 
‘Has long dropped beer and mocked ale, 
For julep, sherry-cobbler, 
Gin-sling and brandy-cocktail; 
Gum-tickler and chain-lightning, 
Bye-brightener and leg-tangler 
_And scores of other compounds known 
‘To cach ‘cute bar-room dangler. 
Tatil at last his Tiquors he 
‘Has grown *o fond of mixin’, 
He scorns the charms of alcohol 
Without some artful tixin', 
Some sugary aid to make it sweet, 
Some acid smack to sour it, 
‘Till each drink needs two jugs at least, 
And two smart hands to pour it. 
[London] Punch for July 26, 1862. 
In Iiquor. Intoxicated, drunk. 


To liquor or To Hquor up. To take a dram; or, as we more fre- 
quently say, to take a drink. 

He was the first to broak silence, and, jumping up, asked all to liquor before 
going to bed. — Porter's Tules of the South-west, p. 31. 

“The child must be named Margaret.” “No! Mary,"* replied the fathier, “in 
honor of my estecmed wife, Besides, that's a Bible name, and we can't figver 
wp on Margaret.'"— Margaret, p. 89. 

“I'll drink with you, and you drink with me; an’ then we "Il call it square.” 

a I" says T, “an' we dickered round twiste; an’ Jo and T shook hands, 
‘an’ squared off all old accounts."" — Traits of American Humor, Vol. Il. p. 75. 

% Liquor up, gentlemen." We bowed, ‘Let me introduce you to somo of tho 
most highly esteemed of our citizens.” We bowed again. “ Now then, Mister,” 
turing t the man at tho bar, ‘drinks round and cobblers at that." —Notes om 
Conada and the North-western States, Blackwvod's Mag., Sopt., 1856. 

Come in hare to the hotel and Jet's Zgwor, for 1am nation dry. I have lot off 
eo much steam, that the biler wants roplenishin’. —Sam Slick, Wise Samy, p. 34. 
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To Mist. To make a bed or raised terrace, Southern. 

Lister. One who makes a list or roll.— Webster. This word is used 
in Connecticut, and is applied to those who make out lists or returns 
of cattle or other property. I have never heard the word used else 
where, 


tating Making beds; interchanging beds snd alleys in cotton 
ture. 


‘The next step is the listing, done with the hoe, and making the bed where the 
a ee ee ee en ees being made where 


Little End of the Horn. ‘ To come out at the dittle end of the horn," 
is said when a ridiculously small effect has been produced after 
great effort and much boasting, and when a person or thing makes 
a failure. 

Live forever. The name of a fanatical sect in Kentucky whose prin- 
cipal article of faith was that those who had * faith"? would never 
die. Whenever a member died, the answer to this very striking 
argumentum ad hominem was that he had not the “faith.” The 
number, never very large, was reduced in 1850 to two, and one of 
these had left the sect, leaving but one “+live forever." 

Live Horse. In printers’ parlance, work done over and above that 
included in the week's bill. See Dead Horse. 

Living-Room. The sitting or common family room. In New Eng- 
land called the keeping-room, which see, 

The cabin was furnished with two entrance doors. [ rapped at one, and in a 

moment it opeted, and Joo ushered me into the living-room.— Gilmore, Mfy 
Southern Friends, p. 149. 

To live out. To be out at service; to be a servant. New England. 

She came to this city, and lived out as a cook. —N. ¥, Tribune, 

Llano. (Spanish.) The plains or prairies of Texas, New Mexico, 
and other States and Territories bordering on Mexico, are so called 
by the people residing there. 

Lo. A term of recent origin, applied to an Indian, from the well- 
known lines of Pope's ‘* Exsay on Man." 

Lo, the poor Indian! whose untutored mind 
‘Sees God in clouds, or hears him in the wind. 

Toload. To load one's self with stock is to buy heavily. A Wall 
Street phrase. — Medbery. 

Loafer. A vagabond; an idle lounger. This peculiarly American 
word came to the United States probably from Mexico or ‘Texas, 
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and has been gradually growing into extensive use daring the Jast 
thirty years. It is the Span. gallofero, gallofo, and was applied in 
the first place to the vagrants of cur lange towns, in which popes 
| is equivalent to the lazzarone of Naples or the lepero of Mexico. Tt 
is now, however, froquently applied in conversation and in the 
newspapers to idlers in general, and seems to have lost somewhat of 
‘its original vulgarity. The Philadelphia “ Vade Mecum” has the 
following remarks upon it: — 





| “ This is a new word, and, as yet, being but a colt or a chrysalis, 

| is regarded aa a slang epithet. It is, however, a good word, one 

| much needed in the language, and will, in time, establish itself in 
the most refined dictionaries. It will mount into good society, and 
be uttered by aristocratie lips: for it is the only word designating 
the most important species of the genus idler, —the most important, 
because the most annoying branch of that family. 

“ The loafer ia not exclusively, as some suppose him, a ragged 
step-and-corner lounger, who sleeps in the sun, and ‘ hooks’ sngar 
on the wharf. On the contrary, the propensity to loaf is confined 
to no rank in life; all conditions are, more or less, troubled with it, 
Like squinting, the king and the beggar may be equally afilicted 
with the imperfection. There be your well-dressed, moneyed loafer, 
a3 well as your loafer who is nightly taken by the watch, 

‘« He is that kind of a man, who, having nothing to do, or being 
unwilling to do any thing. cannot keep his tediousness to himself, 
and therefore bestows it all upon others, not when they are at leisure 
for conversational recreation, but when business presses, and they 
would look black upon the intrusion of a sweetheart or a three-day 
wife. He is the drag-chain upon industry, and yet so far different 
from the drag-chain that he hitches to the wheel when the pull is 
up bill. Loving the excitement of busy scenes, yet too lazy to be 
an actor in them, where men are busiost, there too is to be found 
the pure, unadulterated loafer, sprawling about as the hound sprawls 
before the fire in everyhody’s way, and tripping up everybody's 
heels. In the store, he sits upon the counter, swinging his useless 
legs, and gaping vacantly at the movements around him. In ‘the 
office, he effectually checks necessary conversation among those who 
do not wish their business bruited to the world, turns over papers 

' which he has no right to touch, and squints at contents which he 
has uo right to know. In the counting-house, he perches on astool, 
interrupts difficult calculations with chat as idle a himself, follows 
the bustling clerk to the storehouse, pouches the genuine Havana, 
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~ quaffs nectar from proof-glasses, end makes hirhestt (fren-ot' the 
good things which belong to others." 

‘The origin of this word is altogether uncertain. Two etymologies 
have been suggested for it; namely, the German Jaufer, a runner 
(comp. the Duteh leeglooper and landlooper, a vagrant); and the 
Spanish gallofero, abbreviated gallafo, an idle, lazy ragabond 
(whence the Italian gagloffo), a wandering mendicant, a vagabond. 
The Span. gallofa means what was given to the galleferos, alms, 
vegetables, and what characterized this people aa a lazy, wandering 
set. A writer in ‘* Notes and Queries ”’ tells the following story of 
its origin, which certainly, ai non @ vero, & ben trovato : — 

An old Dutchman settlod at New York, and acquired a considerable fortune. He | 
‘had an only daughter, and a young American fell in love with her or her dollars, 
or both. The old father forbade him his house, but the daughter encouraged 
him, Whenever the old merchant saw the lover about the premises, he used to 
exclaim to his daughter, “There is that -lofer’ [lover] of yours, the idle good- 
forenothing,"* &e.; and so an idle man, hanging about, came to be called « 

“loafer. 

“The following illustration of the use of the word is now “ going 
‘the rounds " of the newspapers: — 

“ You ‘re a fonfer, —aman without a calling,” said a judge toa person arrested 
asa vagrant. “E beg your pardon, your honor, I have a vocation.” “ What is 
ik?” "+I smoke glass for eclipses; but just now it is our dull season.” 

Henry W. Shaw thus describes the individaal: — 

‘The loafer in a thing who in willing to be despised for the privilege of abusing 
others. He occupies all grades in society, from the jadgoon the bench clear down 
|S ager peepieat amare pee ieempreyrye apa AR ere 
‘He has no pride that is worthy, and no delicacy that, ft During 
his boyhood, he kills cats and robs birds’ nosts, Den mb bee all 
the tobacco he uses, and drinks all the cheap whiskey be Gas at somuboily else's 

© expense. — Josh Billings's Alminaz for 1877. 
To loafer or loaf. To lounge; te idle away one’s time. The verb 
is of more recent origin than the noun. 

We arrived at the fown of Tncenn; the exceedingly hot ‘waited 
‘theverog. ‘The Casa Beal in tha oo reper Barenlsenr sitar the 
leafering place of the Indians. —~ Norman's Yucatan, p. 98. 

‘The Senate has loafe? away the week in gentlemanly — Now Fort 
Isatatrsdal ddserdler, Does ibis. ug ‘Be oe 

‘The street [in Hangtown, California} was crowded ull day with minors 
_ About from store to store, making thelr purchases and asking each other to drink. 

Borthwick's California, p. 18. 
Loaferishness. ‘The “* New York Tribune," of Oct. 9, 1877, in notic 
ing a new volume of Mr, Bailey, of the “ Danbury News,'? entitled 
» “They All Do It,’ thus writes: — 
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If They All Do it" in Danbury as they are represented to do in there storles, 
that town may rales tna popateton which te eraeaita Sones comical or 
sis yay ao enral feriaic man, woman, and child, has never 

been equalled or even imagined, 

Toloan. Tolend. This verb is inserted by Todd on the authority 
of Huloet (1552) and Langley (1664), and noted * not now in ase."” 
It is, however, much used in this country, though rarely in England, 
Worcester. 

The “ Westminster Review," speaking of the ‘* Chronicles of Wol- 
fert’s Roost and other Papers,'’ lately published by Washington 
Trving, says: — 

“ He has the finish of our best English critics ; ha has the equability and gentle 
humor of Addison and Goldsmith. It is very rarely that we come upon an 
Americanisms he ls not, however, wholly gulltlees; he makes tse of Ue expres 
sion to “Zoom a few pounds. 

Tn England, when one man secommodates another with tho use of money for 
time, he Tends it- The sum is called a Joon; but he who provides it ix said to 
Tend or to have lent. Hore, however, it is becoming uxual to speak of 
doaned to another. Webster says that to loan is rarvly used in England, and | 
may say that [ never heard it there. What advantage, then, done Apa ota 
‘the more fansiliar form of the verb that it should supersede it here? Surely, the 
phrase, * money to lend," is sufficlently intelligible. To talk of loaning money 
would suggest to an unsophisticated Englishman the idea of some unknown 
Process at the mint, — Geikie, in Canadian Journal, Sept., 185T. 

Loan-Office. A public office in which loans of money are 
for the public, or in which the accounts of loans are kept and the 
interest paid to the lenders. — Webster. 

Loan-Officer. A public officer empowered to superintend and transact 
the business of » loan office. — Webster. 

Loaves and Fishes, The spoils of politicians. 

Lobbered. Lobbered milk. Milk that is curdled. The proper term 
is lappered, from the Teut. lab, Swedish lopa, ta run together, to 
coagulate; and is provincial in various parts of England. 

Lobby. The persons who frequent the lobby of a house of 

‘The special correspondent of the *‘ London Times,’’ in writing 
from Washington, thas speaks of the Congressional * Lobby *? and 
its influence: — 

‘The Lobby of Washington has of late years grown to be an appreciable infla- 
‘enog, and much indignation ls expresaed by political purists at tx existemoe, 
But probably there never was « legislative body in the world without something 
‘of the kind. In the old Parliament of Ireland, there were regular “ undertakers 
of the king's business," who did not necessarily have seats among the men they 
Anfluencod; and the House of Commons has recognized parliamentary agents 
‘The business of the American Lobby is something of the same kind, but it has 
not yet obtained # formal organization. It is at present au outside prensure ex~ 
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ertised by @ miscellancous crowd of persons, whose influence may be soclal er 
[oct antstegelpaberyescoomsliee her arate ard are often 
pment ate eee pape oonp cnn aah pg 
or Ives a a 
ei Heart Sindabed st of Congress, who have the privilege of admission 
&% iy: 
-Tolobby. To attempt to exert an influence on the members of a 
legislative body, by besieging them in the lobbies of the house 


for an act of . it is vory common for one or more 
individuals to take it in charge for the purpose of “lobbying it 
through.” 


‘There fi a quarrel fa Philadelphia about Mr, W—"e sppotatmonts, Some of 
the Loco-focos have come out to fodby against him. —N. ¥, Tribune. 

A committee has gone to Albany to fodéy for a new bank charter. —New York 
Courter and Enquirer. 

Lobbyists. Lobby members and their constituency. — JV. ¥. Tridune. 

Lobby Member. A person who frequents the lobby of a house of 
legislation. — Worcester. 

Loblolly Bay. (Gordonia lasyanthus.) An elegant ornamental tree 
of the maritime parts of the Southera States, called also Holly Bay. 

+ Tes bark is useful for tanning, but its wood of but little valas. 

‘The bay-calls are properly watercourses, covered with a spongy earth mixed 
with matted vegetable fibres; « ak talatal prSlsice U6 bey tres Gilied 
Loblolly Buy. — Romans's Not. Hit. of Florida, 1776, p. 8% 

Loblolly Pine. (Pinus tada, Linn.) Sometimes called, in the 
Southern States, ‘ Old-field Pine ;"” and in Southern Virginia, 
““White Pine.” Much used for building, in lower Virginia. 
Common from Virginia to Florida. See Michaur's N. A. Sylva, 
Vol, Il, p. 128. 

‘The fish-crows returned to theirfishing-grounds, . . , when they made for the 
interior, often proceeding thirty or forty miles, to roost together in the trees of 
‘the Loblolly Pine. — Audubon, Ornithological Biog., Vol. IL. p. 289. 

Lobster Cart. “ To upset one’s lobster-cart'' is to knock him down. 
~The more common expression now is to upset one's apple-cart. 

Ready up to take his part, 
T'd soon upset his lobster-cart ; 
Make his bones ache, and blabber smart. 
Mack's Catefight (N.Y. 1824), p. 153. 

To localize. To prepare for publication local items. 

Ln unfortunate scribe recently consented to do the localizing for the * Dubuque 
Seay tag Yi ses ft sues hy ar. =e. Titan Dos 
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Tolocate. 1. To place; to set in a particplar spot or 
Pickering, Webster. hia word is ‘comparatively moder 4 
land, and is not found in any of the dictionaries previous to 


Pie ees acting wa ars race frequently and ina gidat FES 
of senses than in England. 
Under this roof, the biographer of Johnton passed many jovial joyous 
here he has Located some of the liveliest secnes, and most brilliant 
eee SS Samuel Johnson. — Cumberland, Me 


‘The Asegn-bbk, the book of the judge, contains the laws of the Rustringian Frie~ 
sians loeated around the gulf of the Jade. — Borworth, Preface tv Anglo Semen 
Dietionary, p. 61. 

‘The archbishops and bishops of England can neither loowte and limit diocese 
in America, nor ordain bishops in any part of the dominions of pecared 
out of the realm, by any low of the kingdom, or pr beth eae 
any cation law acknowledged by either. — John Adama, Letler to to Dr. Morse. 

A number of courte properly located will keep the business of any countey im 
such condition as but few suits will be instituted. — Tabata oie a 


pol. . 
As we don't know exactly where our own souls reside, what arma there tor 
pursue such an investigation as to our black brethren? My private, hy, 


ifa nigger has one, it is locnted in his head. — Sam Stick, Human Nature, p. 

So, too, a town, a village, and even a piece of ground, is said to be 
located, i. ®. placed, situated, in a particular position. 

Raber refors to villages formerly located, as at the present day, on the plains, 
So. — Musson's Travels in Afghanistan, Vol. 10. p. 193. 

When Port Essington was located, all these difficulties bad to be suffered ever ~ 
again. — Slokes's Australia, Vol, I. p. 401. 

Alot of earth so singularly located ax marks it ont bi fbiiean > to be the 
emporium of plenty and the asylum of peace. —~ [London] Observer. 

And hence arise the following American uses of the word: — 

2. To select, survey, and settle the bounds of a particular tract of 
Jand, or to designate a portion of land by limits; as, fo locafe a tract 
of a hundred acres in a particular township. — Webster, 

Tn December, 1768, Arthur Leo presented a petition to the king 
in council, praying: — a 

‘That your Majesty would grant to his petitioners, to be fifty in number, by the 
PgR the Mississippi Company, 2,500,000 acres of land, in one or more sur- 
veya, to be located between the thirty-cighth and forty-second degree of north 
latitude, Ke., Ke. — Plain Pacts, Phil. 1781, p. 68. 

Mistakes in locating land were often very cerious, —the purchaser finding onty 
swamp or gravel, when he had porchased fine farming land. — Mra, Clavers’a 
Western Clearings. wet 

This is also coming into use in the old country, 23 will be seen by 
the following example: — . 
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nake af she seers [ihe Mangaera jan Nove Boat Wel] oe fk 

7 rab gesemanta Jig of so barton Comment Je nR nae St 

“ment, being, we understand, entiral ly located. — Kdindurgh Rewiew. 

8. Applied to persons, it means: — 

a, To place in a permanent residence, to settle... yo ome 
ass fre Diaian te han been ceded op te Na es 

ee to say she has concluded to leave Kansas. — Mra, 

Pp 

6. To place in a particular position. 

‘The mato, having loowted himself opposite to me [at the nb Bas lie}, howe tae 
postulate upon the mode of sea travelling. — Giltiom, Travels 

e. As @ technical term used by the Methodiats, to cvase to be 
itinerant, and settle permanently as a preacher, The word is 
needed by them, because they haye many itinerant preachers, who 
are not located. 

‘Mr. Parsons, like most Jocafed and permanent pastors of a wooden country, 
shea tisfetndthig tor bid wert nek Ourhion ial Dried : 

d. To take up one’s residence in « place, to settle, 

ee ee ee ee ee 
near both of which the settlers take particular pains to focate. — 
fer in the Went, Vol. 1. 

From the following extract, it appents that the word is used with 
‘the same latitude of signification in Canada: — 

Aman in Britain buys a house or farm, and it fs sald to be fm, or more pre- 
sively situated, in such a strect, or district, or county, Here nobody or thing is 
aituated anywhere, all are loorted. Our forme, our houses, ovr congregations, 
our constituencies, all aro foouted. Se grescee ay opty pap accu 
or commanding site, and we are told that “the location is good ;" a clergyman 
is ‘on his incumbency, which is atyled a Suatnonts location; and 
0 on ad infinitum. To locate in a purely technical term, belonging to Jand eur- 
veyors and their profession; mand it is difficult to perceive any gain to the Inn- 
jase by te spolication pela see yearend he anid eat teeta Ban 
cance. — Ree. A. C, Geikie, in Canadian Journal, Sopt., 1857. 

Location, n. That which is located; tract of Iaodl designsses, in 
place, — Webster. This application of the word is peculiar to the 
United States. In civil engineering, it is applied to railroads. 

Locative Calls. Calls for the purpose of location. Those calls are in 
entries of lands, the object of which is to ascertain and identify 
the land for the purpose of location. References in entries and 
grants of land to certain particular physical objects (ss trees, 
“streams, &c.) which exactly deseribe the land to be located. — Chief 
Justice Marshal, Wheaton’s Reports, Vol, I. p. 206, 211, 

Locator. In American land law, one who locates land, or intends or 
is entitled to locate. — Burrill's Law Dictionary. 
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Lock, Stock, and Barrel. The whole. A figurative expression bor- 
rowed from sportsmen, and having reference to # gan; sometimes 
we hear “horse, foot, and artillery,’ used in the same sense. 

poem tine fey ky gL etat ts as bn 
and barrel, and it's the in England, ch. 

Loco-Pooo. 1. A self-igniting cigar or match. It is remarkable that 
the origin of this word has never been given. 

Tn 1834, John Marck opened a store in Park Row, New York, 
and drew public attention to two novelties. One was champagne 
wine drawn like soda water from a “fountain ;'’ the other was a 
self-lighting cigar, with a match composition on the end. These 
he called ‘+ Loco.foco” cigars. The mode of getting at the name 
is obvious, The word ‘‘loco-motive’’ was then rather new as 
applied to an engine on a railroad, and the common notion was 
that it meant self-moving; hence, us these cigars were self-firing, 
this queer name was coined. So Mr. John Marck has the honor of 
inventing the name, His patent for ‘' sclf-igniting cigars ’’ bears 
date April 16, 1534. ‘This term does not occur in the notice of his 
patent in the ‘ Journal of the Franklin Institute,” but was used in 
his advertisements, and can probably be found in the newspapers 
of that day. 

‘The term as applied to a match is therefore an Americanism; but 
as no other kind of match is now known, as o distinct appellation, 
it is going out of use. The very use of these matches is of Ameri- 
can origin, and at an early date the manufacture reached to an 
extent almost incredible. Not long after the date of the naming 
of the party, one manufacturer alone had invested $100,000 in 
making these matches and boxes. 

2. The name by which the Democratic party is extensively distin- 
guished throughout the United States. This name originated in 
the year 1835, when a division arose in the party, in 
of the nomination of Gideon Lee as the Democratic candidate for 
Congress, by the committee chosen for that purpose. This nomina- 
tion, as was customary, had to be confirmed at a general meeting 
of Democrats held at Tammany Hall. His friends anticipated 
opposition, and assembled in large numbers to support him. ‘+ The 
first question which arose,’? says Mr. Hammond, ‘‘aud which 
‘would test the strength of the parties, was the selection of chair- 
man. The friends of Mr. Lee, whom we will call Tammany men, 
supported Mr. Varian; and the anti-monopolists, Mr. Curtis. ‘The 
Tammanies entered the hall as soon as the doors were opened, by 
means of back stairs; while at the same time the Equal Rights 
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party rushed into the long room up the front stairs. Both parties 
were loud and boisterous; the one declaring that Mr. Varian was 
chosen chairman, and the other that Mr. Curtis was duly elected 
the presiding officer. A very tumultuous and confused scene en- 
sued, during which the gas-lights, with which the hall was ilumi- 
nated, were extinguished, The Equal Rights party, either having 
witnessed similar occurrences, or having received some intimations 
that such would be the conrse of their opponents, had provided 
themselves with foco-foco matches and candles, and the room was 
re-lighted in a moment. The ‘Courier and Enquirer’ newspaper 
dubbed the anti-monopolists, who used the matches, with the name 
of Loco-foco: which was soon after given to the Democratic party, 
and which they have since retained.” — Hammond's Political History 
of New York, Vol. Il. p. 491. 

Loeust. A name given in America to several species of Cicada, 

Looust-Tree. (Robinia preudacacia.) A tree much cultivated both 
for ornament and for its exceedingly durable timber. 

Lodge. A term now applied to a family of Indians oceupying one 
wigwam. See Trpees. 

Log Cabin. A house such as is constructed by the early settlers with 
unhewn logs, roughly notched together at the corners, and the in- 
terstices filled with clay. Also called Log Hut and Log House. 

Log Canoe. See Dug-oul. 

Logger. A term applied to men engaged in the forests in cutting 
down trees and sawing them into logs for market; a lumberman. 

‘The daggers are obliged to take good care of their feet; one of them often wears 
three or four pair of socks, with a pair of moccasins over them, to prevent thelr 
freezing: — Putnam's Mag., July, 1867. 

Loggerhead. A long picce of iron clubbed at the end. A poker nsed 

hot for heating beer, cider, &e. New England. 


Loggerhead Terrapin, The large fresh and salt water tortoise. 
Logging. The business of felling trees and preparing timber for 
transportation. 

‘Once more at work, he employed his leisure time in the heavy and dangerous 
business of Logging. — Mrs. Clavers's Western Clearings. 

If Thaven't missed my blaze, it was hereabouts that I was prospecting. . . . 
Dan Smith was along, and a smarter chap at logging never swung axe. — 
Harper's Mag., March, 1960, p 440. 

Logging-Bee. When the neighbors of a new settler unite with their 
oxen and horses to aid him in gathering together the logs and fallen. 
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Sasoxlaye caved pdr debe cease 
liquors are often served on these 

‘Twas never at a logging-bee where whiskey was eee eceepeeen 
by se few hands, and in such double quick time.— Jronthonpe, p, 219. 

Logging Swamp. In Maine, the place where pine timbor is cut. 
Logic-Chopper. A person who uses subtle distinctions; a keen meta- 
physician; a sophist. 

A sharper logic-chopper and shrewder schoolman than ever Theenea Aquinas 

or Abelard, —V, ¥. Tribune, Nov. 24, 1861. 

To logicize. To reason. 

And I give the preli ‘view of the reason; because, since this is thefacalty: 

which reasons or logicises, Lex —Tappam’s Blemente of Logit, Preface, po Be 

Logies. In codfishing, the poor and thin fish are so called. 

Log-Rolling. 1. In the lumber regions of Maine, it is customary for 
men of different logging camps to appoint days for helping each 
other in rolling the logs to the river, after they are felled and 
trimmed, — this rolling being about the hardest work incident to 
the business. Thus the men of three or four camps will unite, say 
on Monday, to roll for camp No. 1,—on Tuesday, for camp No 2, 
—on Wednesday, for camp No. 3, —and so on, through the whole 
number of camps within convenient distance of each other. 

I know how to hate an Indian or love a gall aswell as any one. J fell in love 
with three galls at once at a foy-rolling ; and, as for tea-squalls, my heart never 
hot pan a minute at « time. — Crockett’s Adventures. 

We were compelled, for clectioneering objects, to attend this summer several 
hog-rollings. — Carlton, The New Purchase, Vol. 1. p. 257. 

2. The term has been adopted in legislation to signify a like ays- 
tem of mutual co-operation. For instance, a member from St. Law- 
rence has a pet bill for a plank rond which he wants pushed through; 
he accordingly makes a bargain with a member from 
who is coaxing along a charter for a bank, by which St, Lawrence 
agrees to vote for Onondaga's bank, provided Onondaga will vote in 
turn for St. Lawrence's plank road. 

This is legislative /og-rolling ; and there is abundance of it ear 
ried on at Albany every winter. 

Generally speaking, the subject of the log-rolling is some merely 
local project, interesting only to the people of a certain district; but 
sometimes there is party dog-rolling, where the Whigs, for instance, 
will come to an understanding with the Democrats, that the former 
shall not oppose a certain Democratic measure merely on party 
grounds, provided the Democrats will be equally tender to some 
Whig measure in return. 
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In the “ Draft of a Penal Code for the State of New York," pre 
pared by the commissioners (1884), in a note to section 121 (p. 37), 
making punishable the receiving of bribes by members of the 
legislature, the commissioners say: — 

‘This section is extended to embrace what it known as “log-relling,” or agree= 
ments to exchange votes for or aguiuat measures powding before the Legislature. 

Another evil of our banking system arises from the very foolish rule that a 





It produces what is termed Jog-rolling in legislation, and makes good and liberal~ 
minded men responsible for the conduct of individuals who look solely to self, — 
N.Y. Courier and Enquirer. | 
‘Mr. Davis has the beet prorpect for speaker, without the fetters of a caucus, 
But, with such a system of log-rolling, the one whose prospects are worse, oF 
rather who bas no prospects at all, has the best chance to come out successflil, — 
N.Y. Tribune. - 
Mr, Ballou did not see the object of a postponement. TF the delay was for the 
Porpose of obtaining information for the House, he had no objections; if toy-role 
ing was the motive, he opposed the postponement. — Providence Jowrwal. 
If the idea becomes prevalent that the legislation of Congress is controlled by | 
enema. cove binationn nd fro selina oan eg ene inant eee 
claims will be found coming forward to crowd tho halle of Cor and specu- 
pa ernae: Gah ae Woahingtow Union, Feb. 10, 1885. | 
Logy. (Dutch, fog.) Heavy, slow, stupid. He's a logy man, Lea | 
How-moving, heavy man. * He is a /ogypreacher,” #. ¢, dull. The 
Dateh say, Een log verstand, » dull wit. Mr. J. R. Lowell says it 
is exactly the Italian Iurgo. Dante calls the Germans ‘I Tedeschi 
Lurghi,"’ and the Italians love to quote the line. 
(Spanish.) A hill, or ridge of hills, with a flat summit. A 
term in general use on the Mexican frontier. The diminutive 
Lomita is also sometimes employed. 
Lone Star, The State of Texas, whose flag bears a single star in its 
contre. 
Let us not forget the Cynosure of Independence [f. ¢, Massachusetts]; but bid 
her « kind farewell for her pitotage through the breakers of the Revolution, —blot 
her out from the galaxy that encircles the Eagle's crest,—pnt the Lone Star in 
its place, S&e.— A Voice from the South, p. 58. 
Hurrah for the Lone Star! 
Up, up to the mast, 
With the honored old 
And nail it there fnat. 


right. 
Mason, Southern Poems of the Wer, p- 9. 
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‘Long and Short. 1. Broker’s terms,‘ Long’ means when a man 
“has bought stock on time, which he can call for at any day he 
chooses, He is also said to be “‘long,"* when he holds a good deal. 

Short means when a broker sells atocks, to be delivered at m future day. If he 
‘owns the stock he sells or agrees to deliver, he is both long and short at the same 
time. The effect of one contract neutralizes or blocks the other, and in reality he 
is neither dong nor short. If he doce not own the stock, — which is the case nine 
times in ten, —he is short, or, what is the same thing, a“ bear 7” and it is for bis 
interest to got the’ price down, so as to be able to buy the stock to daliver at a 
less priee than he wold. —New York Day-dook. 

2. The whole; as, * The long and short of it is.’* 

Long Chalk. Not by a long chalk, not by a great deal. 

Women commonly are critters of a mixed character, in gineral more good than 
pono Eee ige long chalk, but spoiled like filleys in trainin’. —Sam Stick, 


Long Knives or Big Knives. A term applied by the North Amer 
ican Indians to the white residents of the United States. It signi- 
fies wearers of swords. 

Long Moss, (Tiliandsia usnenides.) This parasitic and singular yeg- 
tation is first seen in company with the palmetto, about latitude 
98°, It hangs down in festoons, like the twiny stems of weeping- 
willow. It attaches itself of choice to the cypress, and. after that, 
to the acacia, These pendent wreaths often conceal the body of the 
tree, when bare of foliage, to such a degree that little is seen but a 
mass of moss. Waving in the wind, they attach themselves to the 
branches of other trees, and thus sometimes form curtains of moss, 
that darken the leafless forests of winter. — Flint, Mississippi Valley. 

Long Sauce. Beets, carrots, and parsnips are foug sauce. Potatoes, 
turnips, onions, pumpkins, &e,, are short sauce. See Sauce, 

The Yankee farmer takes unto himself for a wife some buxom country 
deeply skilled in the mystery of bag A toch arr gabe | wamct, ie 
kin pie. — /reing, Knickerbocker, p 1 
Miss Ramsay, in her “ ental ‘Biota of America,” in speaking 
of the vegetables brought to Virginia, says: — 
New England boats in numbers bring 
Notions, and many a wooden thing. 
Their fong-ernce, and their ehort-mmce too, 
About their boats arc laid in view.—p. 76. 
Longshanks. See Lawyer, No. 1. 
Longshoreman, for alongrhoreman. A man employed to load and 
unload vessels; a stevedore. New York. 
A mecting of the longakoremen was held Inst evening to take into consideration 
the difficalty between themselves and the merchants. —V, ¥. Tribune. 
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Long Short A gown somewhat shorter than a petticoat, worn by 
women when doing household work. 

Long Sugar. Molasses; 20 called formerly in North Carolina from the 
ropiness of it, and serving all the purposes of sugar both in eating 
and drinking. — Byrd, Westover Papers, p. 28. 

Long Sweetening. Molasses; #0 called formerly in New England. 

Long Tom. 1, An apparatus used by the Californians for washing 
gold from the earth or gravel in which it is found. It consists of a 
wooden trough from twelve to twenty-five feet long and about afoot 
wide. At its lower end it widens, and its floor there is of sheet-iron 
pierced with holes half an inch in diameter, under which is placed 
a flat box a couple of inchesdeep The long tom is set at a slight 
inclination over the place which is to be worked, and a stream of 
water is kept running through it by means of a hose; and, while 
some of the party shoyel the dirt into the fom, one man stands at the 
lower end stirring up the earth as it is washed down, and separating 
the stones, while the earth and small gravel fall through the sieve 
into another box, where it undergoes another process of sifting. 

When the miners extricate themselves from the temples of pleasure [in the 
city), they: retarn to their camps and long-toms, and soothe thelr racking head= 
aches by the discovery of chanks of gold. —Aforryat, Mountains and Molehilte, 
p- 230. 

2. A cannon of large size and of special length. 

Ganboats are haring their armaments increased by the addition of Zong-Toms, 
Tonger and larger than were ever heart of In days when guns of that cognomen 
were a terror-—New York Tribune, Deo, 30, 1861, 

3. (From a not wholly fanciful resemblance to a cannon.) A 
Jong cigar,— usually of a quality inversely proportioned. New 
England. 


Loood. Defeated. A term borrowed from the game called loo } as, 
“Santa Anna was fooed at San Jacinto.’ South-west. Comp. 
Buchred. 

Loon. (Colymbur glacialis.) The common name for the Northern 
Diver. As straight as a loon's leg is & common simile. ' 
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Looney. (Scot. foun, down, a worthless fellow.) A: foolish: fellow. 
"Jamieson defines the word as above, from which looney many’ be 
derived. 


Loosely around. To lay loosely around is to lounge about with noth- 
ing to do; to ‘*hang round.”* 

Entering « cloud of tobacco smoke, and groping our way over groupe of drunken 
chivalry, Erdle alco Ledeen some eclae ed 

| Southern Friends, p. 99. 

A district schoolmaster, who does a square job, and takes Pree 
Tevorently, is a better man to-day to havo lying round loare than Solomon would 
‘de arrayed in all his glory. — Josh Billings, Works, p. 325. 

[The Chicago and North-western Railroad) was flung down on the prairie at 
‘the rate of two miles a day, and while the bed remained frozen it did very well; 
ati te it imitated the Dutchman's mille in 

round loose generally. — MfeClure, Tour through Rocky Mountains, p. 20. 
‘Unrestraint, freedom, A Western vulgariam, now be 
eecatagiéctimen oki Fahy any"eryeae thoy or A 
#. ¢. acts without restraint. Still mors vigorous is the expression, 
perfect looseness. 

Ah! my Christian friends, the devil is amongst us, going forward to injure 
and destroy. He is going it with the loosenex of an antedilavian relax; and, as 
Deacon B— would say, we mustn't allow him to come the Japan flummus 
over us mach longor. — Dow's Sermons, Vol. IH. p. 214 

‘The perfect looseness with which books not on the invoice were sold [at ance 
tion} was illustrated by the sale of a volume of Anthon’s series, which went off 
in lots of a handred, &e. — N.Y. Lapress, Sept. 1855. 

Let them go it with a perfect Loowencat, till they burst thelr brittle stringy of 
life's corsets, and fall to pieces in the coll embrace of death. — Dow's Sermon, 
Vol. L. p. 198. 

Lope. (Dutch, loopen, to leap, to run.) A common term for gallop, 
of which it may be a contraction. 

a English provincialism for * to stride."? —Wright. To lop,”” 

used in Kent, for ‘to lounge.’'— Jd. Bailey oe ‘*to lope, to 
run or slip away,'? from Low Saxon, loopen. 

‘A sulky ox refutes to move in the proper direction; off starts a rider, who, 
catching the stubborn animal by the tall, It ar once becomes frightened Info a 

. topes advantage is taken of the unwieldy body by the hunter, as it rests on the 
fore feet, to jerk it to the ground. — TMhorpe's Backwoods, p. 15- 

‘The mustang goes rollicking ahead, with the eternal lope, such ay mn amorous 
deer assumes when it moves beside its half a a se 
three gaits, as easy as the motions of w cradle. {did., p. 13. 

Lose-laid, Looeetaid ; a weaver’s term, and probably English. Weake 
willed. — Lowell. 


Lost Cause. The late proslavery rebellion, with its occasion, ad+ 
jancts, resulta; the Southern Confederacy. 
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ae eregry emnabee mtenngrimon tmnt meg al fhe? 
the Lost Couse,"* 


The “N.Y. Tribune,” of Sept: 8, 1877, in’ epeaking of the 
attempted reunion of Federal and Confederate soldiers at Marietta, 
Ohio, saya: — 

This was such an excellent opportunity of evidencing, in a striking way, the 
Teturn of national good-will, that it seems unfortunate that the 
representatives of the Lost Cawse, whose presence was looked! for, could not have 
come fo shake hands with their old foes. 

Lot. In the United States, a piece or division of land; perhaps origi- 
nally assigned by drawing lots, but now any portion, piece, or divi- 

sion. —Webster. This application of the word is peculiar to this 
Git: and We UALR ET Ae ee eke we aa 
town or country. Thus, we have city dois, town Lots, house Lots, 
meadow lots, water lols, building lots, &c. “I have a fine lotof 
cleared land, with « wood lot adjoining; ’’ meaning a portion of the 
forest on which the trees are left for fuel as required. ‘In going 
to town, [ left the road, and went across Jos, to shorten the dis- 
tance,’’ (. ¢. across the open fields or meadows. (In the first set- 
tlament of this country,’ says Mr, Pickering, ‘* # certain portion or 
share of land was allotted to each inhabitant of the town; and) this 
rwas called his fot. Both lot and allotment occur in our early laws.”* 

Lots. ‘Lots of people; ” ¥ ¢., a large number. 

To lot upon. To allot; to anticipate; eel Seen Sea Trae 
sure. New England. See Alot. 

Loud. Any thing showy or flashy. “‘She wore a loud bonnet.” 
Common in England. — Hotten: 

To love, for to like. '*Do you love pumpkin pie?’ “T'd love to 
‘have that bonnet!" Used also as a noun. “A perfect Jove of a 
bonnet." 

Low-belia, The quacks who use the Zobetia inflaia, or “Tndian 
tobacco,” suppose the name to be Lowbelia, and it is so written in 
the description of a patent. The other species, which towers high 
above its humble relative, is accordingly dubbed High+belia. — 

Low Biackberry. The name, in New England, for the frait of the 

Low Grounds. Bottorm lands are #0 called in Virginia, 

Lower House, A House of Representatives: See Upper House. 

Lucifer Match. Matches which ignite by friction, also called Loco 

‘foco matches. fone ne ee dw So gh 
supplanted by other terms. 
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No rabbing will kindle your lucifer match, 
If the fiz does not follow the primitive scratch. 
0. W. Holmes's Poems, p. Tt. 

Iucivee. The lynx, or Loup Cervier of the French. 

“« Lucivee is rather an odd name, isn't it?" asked Will. 

“Yes, that's what the Ereneh called the animal when they first settled in 
Canada, and saw it there. They spell it out Loup Cercier, which means wolf- 
‘stag, or rather stagewolf. They called it the stag-wolf, because they used to 200 
itcatch moose and deer, Bt 308 wan ok i In Jo aural Ht 

you must find the word ‘Lynx.’ The Lucivec is the Lynz Canadensis of the 
ane C. A. Stevens, in Gur Young Folks, for Feb., 1871, p. 09. 
The word fwcern will be found in Chapman's ** Homer,”* where 
it undoubtedly refers to the same animal. 
As when a den of bloody lucerne cling, 
About a goodly-palméd hart, hart with @ hunter's bow. 
Niad, Book XT. p, 417. 
We have it again in Chapman's “ Bussy D’Ambois;'? — 
Let me have 
My Jacerns too, or dogs inured to hunt 
Beaate af most mapine.— Act iii. Ane. Dr. iii, 290, 

Wright describes it as a lynx; and Nares as a sort of hunting dog. 
Mr. Hooper, in a note on the word, in his edition of Chapman's 
‘Homer's Iliad,” Vol. I. p. 240, says: +The etymology seems 
uncertain.” There can be no doubt that all refer to the old French 
leucerve, of which it is a corruption. 

Luoks. Small portions of wool twisted on the finger of a spinner at 
the wheel or distaff. The same word os lock when applied to the 
hair, &¢. — Forby’s Norfolk Glossary. In New England, this word 
is still in use. 

Miss Gisborne’s flannel is promised the last of the week, There is a buneh of 
tucks down cellar; bring them up. — Margaret, p. 6. 

buddy Mussy! “ Lud-a-massy."’ A corrupt pronunciation of Lord 
have mercy! An exclamation of surprise, common in the interior 
parts of New England. 

Luddy muy! can you read? Where do you live? — Margaret, p. 62 

Lugs. Ground leaves of tobacco when prepared for market. 


Lumber. Timber sawed or split for use; as, beams, joists, boards, 
planks, staves, hoops, and the like.— Webster, The word in this 
sense, and the following ones derived from it, are peculiar to 
America. 

Lumberer, Lumberman. A person employed in cutting timber and 
in getting out lumber from the forest. A lumberman’s crew 
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consists of from twenty to thirty men, in change of the ‘ boss," of 
whom two are experienced choppers, two barkers and sled-tenders, 
eight swampers to clear the roads through the forest for the sleds, 
two landing sawyers to saw the trunks into logs of suitable length 
and mark them, teamsters, cook, &c.— Harper's Mag., March, 1860. 

Lumber-Merchant. One who deals in lumber. 

1, The business or occupation of getting out various 
kinds of lumber, such as beams, boards, staves, &c. ‘To goa 
lumbering " is the phrase used by those who embark in it. 

2. Strolling, lounging, walking leisurely. .A vulgarism used in 
New York. 

As I was lumbering down the street, down the street, 

‘A yaller gal I chanc'd to meet, &e. 

Negro Meloties, The Buffalo Gat. 

Lumber-Wagon. A wagon with a plain box upon it, used by farm- 
ers for carrying their produce to market. It is sometimes so 
arranged that & spring seat may be put in it, when it is very com- 
fortable for riding in. 

Lumber-Yard. A yard where lumber of all kinds is kept for sale, 
They sre sometimes very extensive, covering acres. On the banks 
of the Hudson, near Albany, are some of the most extensive humn- 
ber-yards in the country. At Quebec, they are also extensive. 

Lummox. A heavy, stupid fellow. Used also in the east of England. 

To lump it. To mind one's own business; to dislike a thing; aa, 
“You may like it, or lamp it,”” 

Lunk-Head. A heavy, stupid fellow. 

Lyceum. A house or apartment appropriated to instruction by Jec- 
tures or disquisitions. Au association of men for literary purposes. 
Webster. 

In New England, almost every town and village of importance 
has its lyceum, where a library is formed, natural and artificial 
curiosities collected, and before which public lectures are given. 
They have done s vast deal towards the dissemination of knowl- 
edge, particularly among those classes which have not had the 
advantages of a good education. 

Tolynch. To condemn and execute in obedience to the decree of a 
multitude or mob, without » legal trial; sometimes practised in the 
new settlements in the south-west of the United States. — Worcester. 

Such is too often the administration of law on the frontier, Lynch*s Law, ax it 
4 ectnkally termed, tn whlch the plant ts wp tobe vitae, Jury, judge, 

and executioner, and the defendant convicted and punished on mere presump- 
- don. — Irving, Tour on the Prairies, p. 35. 
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‘People nt Inst (in 1850) began to talk among themselves of the urgent neces- 
sity of again adopting Lynch few, since the tedious and uncertain measures of 
the authorities did not seem to have the effect of terrifying and putting down 
the disturbers of the public peace. — Annals of San Francisco, p, 310. . 

Lyncher. One who lynches. “Georgia lynchers.””—N. ¥. Inde 
pendent, Jan. 30, 1802. * 
Lyneh Law. An irregular and revengeful species of justice, admin- 

istered by the populace or a mob, without any legal authority or 
trial. — Worcester. 

C. A. Bristed, in an essay on the English language in America, 
says of Lynch taw,—for summary and informal justice, —* It is 
usually explained as having been derived from the emphatic prac- 
tice of a certain Judge Lynch, who lived somewhere in the * Far 
West.’ Bat no authentic or consistent account of this functionary 
exists, no tangible grounds for supposing him to be any thing more 
than a mythical personage, while a very probable solution of the 
phrase presents itself in the parent tongue. Linch, in several of 
the northern county dialects, means fo beat or maltreat. Lynch law, 
then, would be simply equivalent to club-law, &e."* 

A writer in the “N.Y. Evening Post’? ( Claverhouse'), for 
June 2, 1864, says, per contra s— 

‘Tn America, the term ‘ Lynch law ’ was first used in Piedmont, 
on the western frontier of Virginia. There was no court within 
the district, and all controversies were referred to the arbitrament 
of prominent citizens. Among these was a man by the name of 
Lynch, whose decisions were so impartial that he was known a3 
Judge Lynch, and the system was called ‘Lynch law,’ and adopted 
in our pioneer settlements as an inexpensive and speedy method of 
obtaining justice,” &e. But the same writer adds: “The origin 
of the expression is British, and dates from the early part of the 
15th century,""—and cites Prince Puckler Muskau’s tour in Eng- 
Jand, for an account of the ‘Galway tragedy,”’— when James 
Lynch, Mayor of Galway, condemned his son to death for murder, 
and to prevent a rescue by the mob executed him with his own 


: 


The following extract from the Historical Collections of Virginia, 
by Henry Howe, published in 1845, scoms to settle the question as 
to the origin of the term as used in the United States: — 

Pepe aren canny, Btn ke Cs Senate Lynchburg, was an officer 


Ma'am. A mother. Sir and Ma'am, parents. See Sir. 

Ma‘am School. A school kept by a woman; called in England, and 
formerly in parts of Connecticut, a ** dame school?” 

Mr. Goodrich, when he returned to his native village after many 
years’ absence, says: — . 

T found a girl some eightoon years old keeping a ma’am school for about 
twenty scholars. — Reminiscences, Vol. 1. p. 39, 

Machine. 1. The name for o fire-engino among the New York 
4 bYhoys.”* 

You'll like ’em [the engine men], they "re perfect bricks» and, as for the ma- 
ching, why, she's a pearl of the Kast, none of your old-fashioned tubs, but # 
real tip-top, out-and-out double-decker. Yes, sirree, there ain't many crabs what 
can take down No. 62 and her bully rooster erew. — Yankee Notions. 

2. A locomotive steam-engine is so called by the railroad engi- 
neers and conductors. 

Mackerel Gull. (Sterna hirunda.) The common tern, so called from 
its being supposed to announce the arrival of mackerel in its sum~ 
amer quarters. — Storer. 

Mackinaw Blanket, or simply Mackinaw. A heavy blanket origi- 
nally used in the Indian trade, the chief post for which was formerly 
at Mackinac (pron. Mackinaw), and hence the first material for 
‘overcoats in the West. See Blanket-Coat. 

‘Outside of the wagons, the travellers spread their beds, whieh consist for the 
most part of buffalo-rugs and blankets, Many content themrelves with a single 
AMoeckinaw; but « pair constitutes the most regular pallet, and he that is pro- 
‘vided with a buffalo-rug, into the bargain, is deemed luxuriously supplied. 
Gregg, Com. of Prairies, Vol. Lp, 62- 

Mada. Inflamed with anger; very angry; vexed. ‘+1 was quite mad 
at him;” ‘he made me mad." In these instances, mad is only a 
metaphor for angry. This is perhaps an English vulgarism, but it 
‘is not found in any accurate writer, nor used by any good speaker, 
unless when poots or orators use it as a strong figure, and, to 
heighten the expression, say, '* He was mad with rage.”’ — Wither- 
spoon, Druid, No. 5. D 
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4 Mad, in the sense of angry, is considered as a low word in this 
country, aud at the present day is never used except in very familiar 
conversation. — 

This use of the word is provincial in various parte of England, 

| See Halliwell, Grose, &e.” 

Indeed, my dear, you make me mad sometimes, you do. — Spectator. 

The General began to get aera and says he, "Major, I'm gettin’ 
mod!" “Very well,” says I, General, then I"ll keep cool accordin’ to agree= 
ment." — Major Downing's Letters, p. 20. 

| Upstaizn T went with them, as mod! aa thunder; T tell yea, kt Being thought a 
| humbug. — Field, Western Tales 

Teeminy. fellows, L-was 29 enormous maul that the new silk handkercher 
round my neck lost its color! — Rod, Squatter Life. 

| Madam. 1. In Plymouth, Massachusetts, and in some neighboring 
places, it has been and still is the practice to. prefix to the name of 
a deceased female of some consideration, as the parson’s, the dea- 
con’s, or the doctor’s wife, the title of Madam. — Kendall's Travels, 
Vol. I. p. 44.“ This practice,” says Mr. Pickering, “like that 
of giving magistrates the title of ‘squire, prevails in most of the 
country towns of New England, but is scarcely known in the sea- 
port towns.”’ — Vocabulary. 

2. Sir Chas. Lyell says: ‘The title of Madam is sometimes given 
here [in Boston], and generally in Charleston and in the South, to 
mother whose son has married, and the daughter-in-law is then 
called “ Mrs," By this moans, they avoid the inelegant phraseology 
of “old Mrs. A.,”’ or the Scotch “ Mrs. A., senior.""— Second Wisit, 
Chap. LX. we 

In Maryland, as well as in the States farther south, the term is 
applied to dowager ladies. It was also common among the Negroes 
for their master’s wife, whom they almost invariably spoke of as 
The Madam, ‘1 'se gwine up to de house to soe de Madam, an’ git 
some doctor's stuff for dis misery in my chest,'* 

3. Respectfal designation of a mother, Enstorn Massachusotta, 


Mad Dog. Skullcap. (Scutellaria iateriflora.) A ouce much re 
nowned quack remedy for hydrophobia, the utter worthlessness of 
which has long since been established. - 

Made his Jack. Carried his point; was fortunate in his undertaking. 

Maguey. (Agave Americanc.) A genus of American tropical plants 
commonly ealled Aloes or Century plants. They are found in 
‘Texas, New Mexico, and California. The different species furnish 
pulgue, sisal, hemp, aguardiente, bagging, Xo. 
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Mahala. A vulgar name for an Indian squaw; corruption of the 
Spanish muger (pron. muer) a woman, California. 

Mahogany. (Swietenia mahogani.) A beautiful tree found in South 
America, Honduras, and Southern Florida, whose compact reddish- 
brown wood, susceptible of a high polish, is well known as a mate- 
rial for elegant articles of furniture. 

To mahoganize. To paint wood in imitation of mahogany. 

Maidenland. Land that » man gets with his wife, and which he loses 
ather death. Virginia. 

Mail. This word, which properly means the bag in which letters and 
papers are carried from one post-office to another, is often used by 
us instead of the term ‘post’ ‘Thus we maif our lettera, or send 
them by mail. The English post them, or send them by post. Used 
also for the contents of the mail-bag. 

2, What is sent to or reesived from the post-office. 

Mailable, That may be mailed or carried in the mail. — Worcester. 
In a suit bronght by the government against Adams & Co.'s Ex- 
press for carrying letters and papers, to the injury of the post-office, 
Judge Betts stated in his charge to the jury that “any written 
communication between one individual and another comes within 
the term mailable matter; and, no matter in what shape it is put, it 
is liable to postage as if carried by mail.'’ 

Mail-Rider. One who carries the mail. In England, called a post- 
man or post-boy. Post-rider in Massachusetts and Connecticut. 
Mail Stage. The stage or couch which carries the mail. In England 

called a ** mail-coach.”’ 

‘Maine Law. A law first enacted in the State of Maine, about 1844, 
forbidding the sale of intoxicating drinks except by an agent 
specially and authoritatively empowered by the local magistrate 
or by municipal authority. 

Maine Lawite. One who favors a Maine Liquor Law. 

All excellent, even the whiskey, with tho “prophylactic doses" therein; but 
‘what will the Maine Lawites nay. —N. Y¥. Kapress, April 15, 1862. 

Maize. (W. Ind., maiz, mahi.) Indian corn. The name of the 
great staple of native American agriculture, adopted from the Carib 
language by the Spaniards, and thus imported into the languages of 
Europe. The earliest dictionary in which I find the word is Florio's 
‘Worlds of Wordes (1508): the article there is ** Maiz, a kind of 
grain or wheat whereof they make bread in India.’’ Its native 
country is not fully determined, although it is beliaved to be Amer- 








ica. Bernal Diaz speaks of itin Mexico in 1517; and Acosta, im 

1570, when treating of the plants ‘+ peculiar to the Indies,” says 

that ‘the most common grain found in the New World is maya, 

which is found in all the kingdoms of the West Indies, Peru, New 

Spain, Guatemala, and Chili.’” He adds that in Castile they call 

it Indian wheat; and in Italy, Turkey grain, which seems to imply 

that the plant was also known in those countries. The word is 
never used in common language in the United States. Indeed, few 
would understand it. 

‘The bread which they eate in the land of Florida, is of Mais, which is Tike 

coarse millet. And this Mais ts common in all the Islands and Weet Indies 

from the Antiles forward. — Hakluyt, Virginia Richly Valued (1608), p. 178. 

To make a Move. To move; to remove; to take initintory steps; 
to endeavor. 

T think now that we must make @ move to secure a lot on which to bulld a Hittle 
house of worship. — The Lome Missionary, April, 1877. 

To make a Raise. Sce Raise. 

To make Fish. To cure and prepare fish for commerce. ANew 
England phrase. 

To make the Far fly. ‘To claw, scratch, wound severely; and, figura- 
tively, to make a great commotion; to breed a disturbance; to. get 
angry or excited. 

Senator Hannegan was groatly exeited, which provod most conclusively that 
he had made the for fly among the five thousand four hundred and forty men. 
[In allusion to Oregon boundary line.) —.V. ¥. Tribune. 

‘The deliberations were conducted with moderation until the question of union 
with the Northern [General] Assembly came up, and then the fer lee. — Temas 
Cor. Chicago Times. 

To make Land To fill up a water-lot, a marsh, and the likes ~ 

To make Meat, on the great western prairies, consists in cutting into 
‘thin slices the boneless parts of buffalo‘or other moat, and drying 
them in the wind or sun. Meat thus prepared may be preserved 
for years without salt, 

To make one’s Manners. ‘To'mskeadbew or slate inc oneeeene 
friend or stranger. The term is applied only to children. Formerly, 
in New England, the custom was universal among juveniles, Mr. 
Goodrich, in his ++ Reminiscences,"* says, ‘+ A child who did not 
ceneibelmersen to se sages on tee SiS Tee ests Sere 

1 — Vol. Lp. 128. 

To make one’s Mark. ‘To make an impression; tardesrovaaaning 

reminiscence of one’s self; to distinguish one’s self. It is in all 


probability an English expression. 
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© The most remarkable men are uanally those who have lived at some marked 
Se ee a RE WN i ES ER ene Sel ve ee 
leave their mark upon the world. — Chalmers. 
Hugh Miller ine mal gin nd weal hare made ima wine 
circumstances he had 
Thre art en no rh ae mark pn ha 
money-changers of Wall Street. — Morper’s Magazine, Sept., 1854. 
The following is the close of sonst bealtiful lines relating to Ais 
. Nightingale, taken from a newspaper :— 
Among the world's great women thou hast made thy glorious marky 
Mon will hereafter mention make of thee with Joan of Arc; 
And fathers who relate the Maid of Saragossa's tale 
Will tell thelr little children, too, of Froumsos Nrournsaaun. 
To make one's Pile, To become rich, ACaliforniaphrase. See Pile. 
The Treasury is bankropt by continual demands for refits [of soldiers’ clothes, 
cot but the jobber bas made his pile, and what does be eare? — NV, Y. Tribune, 


While the carpet-baggers in the executive offices and the legislature, axvistod 
by Federal agents, were making enormous piles ani plotting for more, 

ceny ruled supreme in the rural parishes. Sudge Black om the Cone 
apiracy, North Am. Rec, July, 1877, p. & tay 

To make one’s self Scarce. ‘To depart, decamp, be off. 

To make Tracks. To go; to run, A figurative expression of 
Western origin. Comp. 7o pull Foot, 

He plagu not seein’ of 1; for I had just commenced mak- 
ing trcls you came fa. Bom 6b to Baplend, ch 3h 

Lieutenant Gilliss, giving an account of a skirmish at Coquimbo, 
aes 

‘Some fifty were killed, a like number fell wounded or were taken prisoners, 
-and the remainder made ¢racks for the city. — Gillisa's Chili, Vol. L. ps 804. 

Malahack To cut up hastily or awkwardly; to mangle. Also used 
in England. — Wright. : 

Mammee Apple. (Mammea Americana.) A lange round fruit, some- 
times the size of » man’s head. The skin is of a dull russet color, 
and rough. The flesh is yellow, and the seeds are from one to four 
Jorge ones, with a rough shell. West Indies. 

Mammee-Sapota. (Lucuma mammosa.) A heartehapetruit, not 20 
large ws the last, with reddish flesh and one large, polished seed. 
See Sapote. 

Mammy. The term of endearment used by white children to their 
‘negro nurses and to old family servants. 

4 ‘slow th your may hooey? ' questioned the old. woman, rubbing the blacaft 
dough from her fingers. 
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es thank you, mammy, She seems quite brightto-day."" — The Hiddew 


Manada. (Span.) A herd of cattle or drove of horses. In Cali- 
fornia, it is especially applied to breeding mares. 

Mananosay. Sea Clam, No. 2. 

Man-Bater. See Water-Dog. ~ 

Man of the Barth. See Mechoacan. 

Manatee or Lamantin, An herbivorous cetacean, the sea-cow. Tt 
inhabits the mouths of the rivers opening on the north and north- 
east of South America and the coast of Mexico; it measures six or 
seven feet in length; and its paddles exhibit rudiments of nails, by 
the aid of which the animal sometimes drags its unwieldy body on 
shore, and crawls up the banks, either to bask in the sun or to seek 
for terrestrial vegetables. — Carpenter's Zoblogy, I. 339, Also found 
on the Florida coast. 

Mango. We apply this name to a green musk-melon stuffed with 
horse-radish, mustard seed, mace, nutmeg, ginger, &e., and then 
pickled. The trae mango is also pickled, 

Mangosteen. In Barbadoes, this name is given to the Jujube Gis 
phus jujube). 

Manioc, Manihoo, Manihot. See Tapioca. 

Manitou. (Algonkin maniti or manité, a spirit, a ghost.) A spirit, 
god, or devil of the American Indians. 

The priile of the Indians isto paint their faces strangely with red or black load; 
to that they look like fiends. They are then valiant; yea, they say they are man- 
tte, the devil himself. — De Vrirs's Voyage to America, 1655. 

Every one of the chiefs has his peculiar god, whom they call Mawitom. It jin 
sometimes « bird, a stone, a serpent, orany thing else they dream of in their 
sleep; for they think this Monitoa will prosper their wants, a2 Gshing, hunting, 
and other enterprises. — Marquette. 

Praying for good, we to Cawtantawit bow, 

And, shunning evil, we to Chepian ery: 
To other Manittooa we offerings owe, — 

Dwell they in mountain, flood, or lofty sky. 

Durfee, Whatcheer, Cant. tt. 

As when the evil AMfienétou, that dries 

‘The Ohio woods, consiimes them in his ire, 
In vain the desolated panther flies, 

And howls amid bis wilderness of fire. - 

Campbell, Gertrude of Wyoming, xvii. 

As the Arapaho braves pass by the mysterious (boiling) springs, « ed 
‘never fail to bestow their votive offerings upon the water sprite, in order to pro~ 
pitiate the Monitow of the fountain, and insure a fortunate freue to their path of 

war. — Ructow's Rocky Mountains, p. 243, 
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When the Manitou made his children, be gave them buffalo to eat, and the 
pure water of the fountain to quench their thirst.— Speech ofan Indian Chief, 
Ruston. - 


Manor, In the United States, a tract of land occupied by tenants 
who pay a fee-farm rent to the proprietor, sometimes in kind, and 
sometimes perform certain stipulated services. —Burrill's Law Dic 
tionary. . 

Manofacture Oil. To boil it, after reaching port, in the whale-ship. 
New Bedford, Mass. 

Maple Honey, A name in British North America for the uncrystal- 
lizuble portion of the sap of the sugar-maple, which is consumed in 
the form of molasses. 

Maple-Molasses. Molasses made from the sap of the sugar-maple. 

T wish you would havo somo griddle-cakes for supper, with some maple-moliaases 
on them. — Belay Bodbet, p. 258. 

Maple-Sugar. A sort of domestic sugar obtained from the Sugar- 
“Maple (which see), At the commencement of epring, in the North- 
ern States and Canada, the sugarmaple trees are tapped near 
the ground by numerous apertures, and the sap is collected in 
wooden troughs, two handred pounds of which afford, by evapora- 
tion, fifteen pounds of a brownish sugar, which is capable of being 
refined in the same manner as the sugar from the cane and the beet. 
Encycl. Americana. 

Maple-Syrup. A syrup made from the sap of the sugar-maple. 

Wall,” says ho, *D guess Fl have another griddle-cake," and, as he took it, 
ho poured the muple-yrup over it. — Betay Bobbet. 

Marabou. The variety of Negro which springs from a mulatto and a 
griffe, For other varieties, see Negro. 

To marble or marvel. ‘To move off; as, “Jf you do that again, you 
tnust marble,”* i. ¢. be off immediately. Used in Pennsylvania. — 
Hurd" Gram. Corrector. 

The dandy ran, and the gals snickered out, and the fellers hawhawed till they 
‘was e’enamost dead, to see him marrell down the road. — Jill's Fankee Stories. 

Marblehead Turkeys and Cape Cod Turkeys. Codfish. So called 
in Massachusetts. So Taunton Turkeys, Digby Chickens (with 
Herrings), Albany Beef, and Welsh Rabbit, which some are ab- 
surdly trying now to spell Rarebit! Mutton stewed in » peculiar 
way is Welsh Venison in England. 

Margin. Among stock-brokers, a sum of money deposited by a person 
_, Speculating in stocks with a broker, to secure the latter against loss 
“ on funds advanced by him to assist his customer in his speculations. 
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Customers [of stocks) invariably buy or sell on margins. If the former, Soran, tex 
are apt to desire to have their stock carried. Hence it is necessary to be 
that, when farther morgin is required, the money will be a 
bery, Men and Mysteries of Walt Street, p. 128. 

Market Truck. Vegetables cultivated for market. See Truck. 

‘Marm. A corruption of the word mamma, often used in the interior of 
New England for mother. See Ma’am. 

‘Has your marm got that done? — Marguret, p. 29. ¥ 

Maroon, a ‘ane ivan 40 revoied“Regrttl tit WA 
and in some parts of South America. The appellation ee 
to be derived from Marony, a river separating Duteh and : 
Guiana, where large numbers of these fugitives resided. In many 
cases, by taking to the forests and mountaina, they have rendered 
themselves formidable to the colonies, and sustained a long and brave 
resistance against the whites. When Jamaica was conquered by the 
English in 1655, about fifteen hundred slaves retreated to the moun- 
tains, and were called Maroons. They continued to harass the 
island till the end of the last century, whem they were redueed by 
‘the aid of blood-hounds, — Encycl. Americana. 

Marooner. A runaway slave; a maroon. 

‘We were told that on the South Shore [in Virginia] dwelt a marooner, that 
modestly called himselfia hermit.— Byrd, Westover Papers, p. 13. 

Marooning. To go marooning is an expression used in the Southern 
States, Ib means to go on picnic. The difference between a 
marooning party and a picnic is that the former is a party made up 
to pass several days on the shore or in the country, the latter is a 
party foraday. The expression is of course derived from the pre- 
ceding noun. 

Well, now, €layton, how considerate of them to go off on that margoning 
party. — Ars, Store, Dred, Vol 1, p. 20. 

Marsh-Hen. (Rallus Virginianus.) The Virginia Rai); the mud-hen. 
The name is also applied to the Clapper Rail, o snlt-water bird 
found on the shores of the Gulf of Mexico, See Mud-Hen. 

Jupiter (the negro slave), grinning from ear to car, bustled about to prepare 
some mareh-hens for supper-—Poe, The Gold Bug, 

Marshal. The ministerial officer of the courts of the United States, 
with duties similar to those of sheriff in the State courts. —Kent's 
Commentaries, Vol. I. p. 309. 

Marvel A mispronunciation of marble, common in the mouths of 
illiterate people, 

To marvel. See To marble. 
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Maryland End. Said of the hock of the ham. The other is tases 
ginia end. Maryland and Virginia. 

Mash. ‘Acivalgactldaenghdcebis Seledcae Osis "aun taeda 
England. 

To mash. In machinery, one wheel is said to mash into or with 
another, & ¢. to engage " with it. This is, apparently, # corrap- 
tion from mesh, which is sometimes used in the same sense, 

Masbtrap. A trap that mashes and kills the animal caught in it, 

‘There is not the least danger that their precious carcasses will be caught under 
A maahtrap. — Richmond Examiner, May, 1802. 

Maskinongé or Muskelunge. (Algonkin Tnd,) An immense fish of 
the pike species (sox estor), caught In the St. Lawrence and the 
great lakes. IT have scen a specimen taken at Kingston upwards of 
four feet in length. Dr. Richardson, in his ‘* Fauna Borealis Amer- 
ieana,’’ says that he found none in the rivers which empty into 
Hudson’s Bay or the Polar Sea. 

‘The masquinony? is to a)1 appearance a large species of pike, and possestes the: 
‘Tavenous propensitios of that fish. — Backwwoda of Canada, p, 161, 

Twas born on the seashore in the Bay Stato, and here Tam up among the 
fresh-water lakes, as much faa any rsuekelunge that was ever caught 
in Lake Huron. — Cooper, Th 

Mason and Dixon's Line. ohic eessy bs beats a Sei 
Pennsylvania from the States of Maryland and Virginia surveyed by 
Charles Mason and Jeremiah Dixon, two English surveyora between 
the years 1763 and 1767. During the excited debate in Congress, 
in 1820, on the question of excluding slavery from Missouri, John 
Randolph made great use of the phrase, which was echoed through- 
ont the country. Tt is still referred to as the Matias 
divided the slave from the free States. 

Freedom's Keystone is Slavery, thet ther's no doubt on, 
It’s suthin’ thet’s —wha’ dye call it ?— divine, — 
An’ the slaves thet we ollers inake the most on 
Air them north 0° Mason an’ Diron"s Line, 

Lowell, The Biglow Papers. 

Massa, Mass. Master. A term formerly in use among slaves. 

Mass Meeting. A large or general meeting called for some specific 
purpose. The word mass is prefixed with a sort of ad captandum 
intent, as O’Connell called his large meetings of Irishmen “ mon- 
ster meetings."’ Mass meetings were first talked of in the politi- 
cal campaign of 1840, when Harrison was elected president. The: 
term is now applied to any large meeting without distinction of, 
party? 2 
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Match. To apply a match to; to light by applying @ lighted:mately 
to. Connecticut. P 


Mate or Match. Used sometimes instead of “fellow,” in such ex= 
pressions as, ‘+ I can’t find the mate (or match) to this shoe.” 
To maul. To prepare; to make. 1: alwaya’ hots lwp Uiaecise ay 

| mauled in a day. Southern States. 

| Maverick. Tah grou euile-mrtibt eon GX Tecig eR 

yearling is called a ** Maverick." In Texas, the ownership of cattle’ 

| can ouly be proved by their being branded with the owner's name, 

Many years ago, a large cattle-owner named Maverick neglected to 

brand his yearlings, whenee they were called “ Maverirks."" Other” 

persons, the owners of cattle, put their own brands upon them, and 

thus became their owners. Tho term Maverick for unbranded years 
lings is still preserved throughout the State. cow 

‘Max. Atthe U. S. Military Academy, West Point, “tomestaie 
make a good recitation, i, ¢. the maximum. 

May-Apple. 1, A name applied Tote rear ipiae cerca 
apparently by the puncture of insects, on the immature flowers of 
the Swamp Honeysuckle (Azalea nudiflora). ‘This grows to @ great, 
size, as large as an ordinary apple, i is of a very irregular form, cov- 
ered with a fine bloom, and is eyen eaten, Its irregular form and_ 
want of seeds should indicate that it is no fruit, apart from the fact 
that it is found before the flowers expand. It is nevertheless ean- 
sidered as the fruit of the plant. 

= ‘The term is aleo applied to the Swamp Honeysuckle iteelf, and 
to the fruit of the wild mandrake (Podophyllum peltatum). e 5 

May-Bird. See Bobolink. 

May-Blob. Cowslips. New England. 

May-Pop. A Southern name for the Passion Flower. 

Meadow. 1. In the United States often applied to mowing lands 
which are marshy or too wet to be ploughed, and producing # coarse 
kind of hay, which is called ++ meadow hay,’ in distinction from 
that which grows on uplands, which is called “English ae 
Worcester. . 

2. In Western Connecticut, soy land appcoptiaied, Slneanan 
hay-making. 

Meadow Bird, See Bobolink. 

Meadow Hay. See Meadow. 

‘Mean, for Means. Many American writers, following Scottish mod- 
els, make use of mean instead of means in the singular. But the 
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”estiblished practice among English writers, from the time of Addi- 
ton to the present day, has been to-use mecms for both numbers 
Bie Be loom ene nena tas ee es 
Washington, Vol. 

Mean. Atel gutta PAT reeanschhanine “A mean 
horse ;’" “+ A mean fellow.” 
Taal dak hates Lees bet hae ‘He's a monstrous mean horse. — 
Georgia Seenes, p. IT. , ~ 

Mean Whites. See Poor White Folks. Southern, 


Meat-Biscuit. The concentrated juice of beef, mixed with flour and 
baked. It is chiefly used to make soup for travellers, soldiers, &c. 

Meat-Cart. A butcher's cart, from which meat is sold in the streeta 
in towns and villages. 

‘Meat-Chamber. An apartment recently introduced between decks 
in the océan steamships, with a huge tank in the middle, enpable of 
madiaent i hieers A. hans arg eon oe 

fresh meat to Europe. A gigantic floating refrigerator. 

Mebbe. “ May be.’ Quite common. 


Meoate. (Mexican.) A rope of hair or of the fibre of the maguey, 
Rig nenerion, cares. bai Mie a Ng Mg 
Mexico, 

Mechoacan. (Convoloulus panduratus.) A plant growing in sandy 
fields and on dry banks from Connecticut to Tilinois and south- 
wards. The large root is nlao used for meilical purposes. It is also 
called Man of the Earth and Wild Potato Vine. ‘The name prop- 
erly belongs to the C. Mechoacan, s0 named from Mechoncan in 
Mexico, where it was first obtained. Rafinesque gives Mochameck 
as the Indian name of the pseudo-Mechoacan or Wild Potatoi— 
Medical Flora, Vol. 1. p. 125. 


Medicine. This word is used in translating certain terms in the 
languages of the American aborigines which denote not only ‘* medi- 
cine’? proper, but any thing the operation of which they do not com- 
prehend; that is, any thing mysterions, supernatural, sacred. Hence 
we have the terms medicine man, the doctor and conjurer of the 
American Indians; medicine bag, the bag in which his reroedies and 
charms are contained; medicine feast, a sort of religious festival, 
consisting of feasting, singing, dancing, &e., attended by males 
anly; medicine hut, the ut iu which these feasts are beld; mbaioila, 
pipe, the ornamented pipe smoked on these occasions. 
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Medium. A person who professes to be a medium of communication 
between mortals and disembodied spirits. There are rapping, up: 
ping, healing, speaking, writing, and trance mediums. 

Meeching or Miching. Skulking, mean. This old Shaksperian word 
is still occasionally heard in New York and New England. 

© brethres! T warn you not to make too sure ef success, for rou may be disap- 
pointed. When you fall short of the object for which you jump, you go mecehia 
off, like a cat that has missed her mouse. — Dow's Sermona, Vol. L. p. 203, 

Bat [ain't o' the moeechia’ kind, that sets an‘ thinks for works, 
‘Tho bottom 's out o' th’ univarse coz their own gill pot leaks. 
Lowell, The Biglow Papers. 
Richardson defines to meech, to take small things, to pilfer; and 
consequently to lay in wait, to lurk. 
For no man of his counsaile knoweth 
‘What he maie gette of his michynye. 
Gower, Conf. Amantix, Ac boo 

Sure she has some mecch ing rascal im her house, some hind that sbo hath seen 
ia ee i) wane ot sees Sek a ing IAT ee 
Fl, The Scornful Lady, Act iv. Se. 1. 

Meeting. A religious assembly, congregation. Among Methodists, 
Baptists, Congregationalists, and Quakers, it is usual to say, “We 
are going to meeting,” when speaking of going to their church or 
place of worship. 

Meeting-House. A place of worship of Methodists, Quakers, &e. 
The following passage in Elliott’s recent *' History of New Eng- 
land "' seems to show that the term originated with the Puritans: 
‘* The religious services of the Plymouth church were held in the 
fort, upon the roof or deck of which were mounted the great gums; 
and it was in 1648 that a meeting-howse was built. They held that 
church was a body of Christians, and the place where they met was 
a * meeting-house ;” and 30 they called it by that name.” — Vol. I. 
p. 11. 

Refined and illiterate, negro and white, the old meeting-Acuse united us all on one, 
day of the week, and its solemn services formed an insensible but streng bond ‘of 
neighborhood charity. — Mra. Stowe, Oldtown Folks, ch. v. 

I despise the idee of folks bein’ so sot ou their own meetin’ houses. . . . Samo~ 
how, Josiah seems to be more sot onto his own meetin'-house than I do, — Betsy 
Bobbet, p. 69. 

Meetin’ Seed. Caraway seed used to drive away drowsiness: in 


church. 
She munched a sprig of meetin’ seed, 
And rend her spelling-book. — &t. Nieholes, Jan., 18TT. 


‘To meet up with. To catch up with; to overtake. Georgia. 
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Melon Fruit, (Carica papaya.) The West India Papaw; called also 
Tree-melon. 


Melt. 1. The milt or roe of fishes. 

2. The milt or spleen, In popular use; also given in Dungli- 
son’s Med. Dic, 

8. Of hogs, the mesentery. New England. Each of these words 
‘melt’? has its own etymon. ‘The last is clearly from the verb 
“to melt.” 

Memorandam Check. A check intended not to be presented imme- 
diately for payment; such an understanding being denoted by the 
word ** mem.'? written on it. Tt has been held that the making of 
a check in this way does not affect ita negotiability, or the right of 
the holder to present it to the bank and demand payment imme- 
diately. 

Memorial Day. Particularly “ Decoration Day,” in memory of the 
soldiers and sailors who fell in the late civil war. 

Menhaden. (Alosa menhaden,) A fish of the herring kind, abound- 
ing in the waters of New England, and as far south as Chesapeake 
Bay. It is also known by tho names of Bony-fish, White-fish, 
Hardhead, Moss-bunker, and Pauhagen. In Massachusetts and 
Rhode Island, they are called Menhaden; in New York, Moss- 
bunkers and Skippaugs. They are caught in immense quantities, 
and used as manure, chiefly for Indian corn. Dr. DeKay, in his 
report on the fishes of New York, states that he has known of 
&n instance when “eighty-four wagon-loads, or, in other words, 
163,000 of these fish were taken at a single haul’ of the seine. 

‘These voracious fellows [the blue-fish] get into a school of menhaden, which 
are too Large to swallaw whole, and they bite them to pieces to sult their tastes. 
Daniel Webster, Prigate Cor., Vol. 1. p. 338. 

To merchandise. In the West, they say a man is merchandising who 
is in trade, keeping « store, selling goods, &c. 

Merchant. A term often applied in the United States to any dealer 
in merchandise, whether at wholesale or retail; and hence somo- 
‘times equivalent to ** shopkeeper.”” 

Mercy sakes alive! A common exclamation of surprise, especially 
with old women, who would probably find some difficulty in pars- 
ing it. 

Maay sxkes alive, John! where have you been all the morning? What! a lady 
drownded? Lord-a-massy! What! and a deur drownded baby too! Oh, dear! 
Brooke, Eastford, p. 60. 
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‘The meapult gross gives the prairies of Western ‘Texas 
Sileees Poems ericnts axtivslsk hse foe nfere sete 
Fospects be its future. — Glmsted's Texms, p. 136, 

Mess, pecan: of, any, things Spee 
single milking. 
‘Message. In the United wide i address or © 
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Mestec or Mustee. Tn the West Indies, the child of a white person 
anda quadroon, See Metice, Metis, Metis, Span. Mestizo, | 

Metate. (Mex: metal.) A hollowed, oblong stone, in the form of an 
inclined plane, used by the Mexicans (both Indiana and whites), for 
grinding Indian corn or wheat for tortillas, or cocoa for chocolate, 

For miles around the Cases Grandes [on the Gila] the ain is strewed with 
broken pottery and metutes, or cora-grinders. — ‘s New Mexico, 

A woman was kneeling upon the ground, under a coer ren bw ‘mefate, 
She bey al ot oe wl otic NSE hands. —Olmated's 

Ph 

‘Within the last two days, we have seen but slight traces of Indians. Upon the 
Danks of streams, we ocensionally come across a metote. Some appear to have 
beon recently used. — Cuptain Whipple's Explorations to the Pacific, p. 06. 

Methy. The Burbot (Lota maculosa), La Loche of the Canadians. 
This fish has given a name to a lake and portage in British North 
America (Cree). — Sir J. Richardson, Arctic Searching Exp., Vol. 1, 
p. 109. 

Metis. (Span. Mestizo, Eng. Mustee.) Tho offspring of a white 
person and a quarteron or quadroon. See Negra. 

Middling Interest, The middle class of people, 

Bnet iss lay Wires Gott et hee aa OF ‘Men who have done # 
safe and small business are now the richest... . They have felt they belonged to 

the middling intereat, and have resolved to stay there, and not cope with te rich. 
Conmectiont Courant, 

Afew years since there was a bank in Boston called the Bank of 
the ** Middle Interest,’ 

Middlings. 1, A coarse flour intermediate between the fine flour 
and the iP ee quality; hardly known now, ‘when the ph 
flour is called “ superfine.” 

2. A term used in the West for pork, sinattiythah pda of the 
‘animal between the hams and shoulders. ‘Thus the “Price Car- 
rent’? quotes hams, shoulders, and middlings. 

Middling Well is a common expression for tolerably well. ‘‘ How are 
you to-day?” ‘ Wall, I'm pretty middlin’, jest x0 as to be knockin’ 
around.” According to Brockett, it is used in the same seuse in 
the north of England. 

‘Then it was, “ Dir. Sawin, sir, youre midclin’ well, now, be ye? Step up an* 
take a nipper, sir, I'm dreffel glad to see ye." — Biglow Papers, 

Alwdly told me that, on inquiring after the wife of one of her 
neighbors, he said, “Thank you, marm, she's. middlin’ smart, 
‘nothin’ alarmin’."" In Virginia, to express the same condition of 
./person’s health, the reply would be, * She’'s barely. tolerable.'* 
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Midget. The sand-fly; so called in Canada, + cme 
‘Might, used for “may; "* “as might we,’’ &c., in cases where not 
doubt, uncertainty, is implied, but where simply ability is mentally 
Gate tesslese, ase CRRA New England. ~ 
. Exceedingly, very. Colloquial in England and the United 
particularly at the South and West 

To the king's house; took usin, and bro; to [Gyyan}, a 

most frets ngs he i hid re ty pretty soul aS 
— Pepys Diary, Vol. UL, p. 8. 

She untied her hair, then began to twirl the ringlets round her fingers and 
play with them is  coquettish manner, which she seemed to think mighty kill 
ing, for she smiled in evident self-conceit. — London Zuist. 

The Doctor's was a mighty fine house, fronting the sea.— Dickens, Dombey 
and Son, ch. xi. 

On my asking him the next moming bow he found himself, he answered, 
mighty weak.— Chostellux's Tracels in North Am, (1780), Vol. Th p. 1 

Mighty little, mighty fow, mapa seals; Bes, ore Srrtclin tapresre 
fea.— Ibid, note by Translator, 

His face is mighty little for his body. — Georgia Scenes, p. 184. 

What mighty hard land it is on this road! ~The whole face of the ea 
ered with stones, as thick as Kentucky land-titles. — Crockett, Tour 
p. BT. 

‘You'll be mighty apt to get wet, said u thorough-bred Texan, who stood watell= 
ing our movements. — Kendal Santa Fé Expedition, Vol. 1. p. 32. nite 

A girl belonging to the hotel was shouting to the beys, who had been de- 
spatehed to the barn for eges, to “quit suckin” them thar eggs, or the candi- 
dates would stand a mighty small chance for thar dinner.” — Rodd, Syuatter Life, 
pm (yee 

Mile, Often in the singular with a numeral, instead of’ tho plural 
miles. Mx. Hartshorne, in bis Glossary, says its use is universal in 
England, where the vulgar never give ita plural. “ The custom," 
he adds, * seems to receive countenance from some of our early 
English poets.” — Satopia Antiqua, 

‘Start the horses together for a hundred and dity mile. — Georgia Scenes 


‘Mileage is a very large and even extravagant allowance made tomem- 
bers of Congress, and some others of the favored, for travelling 
expenses, eight dollars for every twenty miles. 

Constructive Mileage ia the same allowance for supposititions 
journeys from and to the seat of government. The allowance 
enures to members of the United States Senate once in every four 
years. When a new president comes into office, Congress adjourns, 
of course, on the 8d of March, the new president being inaugurated 
on the 4th. But the Senate is immediately called again into ses- 
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sion, to act on the nominations of the new president; and, though 
not «man of them leaves Washington, each is supposed to go home 


imaginary journey the senators are alowed their mileage ; “the sum 
ae the case of senators from distant States, from $1,000 to 


r ci wbalth 1845, ina Mi. Pak ra feasible 
refused to pocket their constructive mileage, holding it to be an impo- 
sition on the pul iblic. 

Caio aes Wai GA ME SUR AGAR A ws 
is called, whether the souators and members have actually gone to 
their homes or not, after the regular session. 

‘The mileage is a still less excusable abomination. Texns sends hither two 
fonators and two representatives, who receive, in addition to their pay, some 
$2,500 cach every session for merely coming hore and going away again (I would 
sooner pay them twice the money to stay away), — $10,000 in all for travelling 

expentes, which are not is 81,000, Arkansas will take $4,000 out of the 
troy hi yet, aly travel of her senatars. When we come to 
hone, genet and Va eeaticen tea cae aie Caliaeeday prune te 
negotiate a Jens pe rresly sa bey vatenoe 0 thelt members. — Letter from 

HH. Greeley, N. Y. Tribune, May 2, 1848. 

Military Lands. Lands granted to soldiers for military services. 
Milk-Sickness. A fatal spasmodic disease, peculiar to the Western 

States; now said to be owing to astringent salts contained in the 
soil and waters of these regions (see Owen's Geology of Kentucky). 
‘At first attacks the cattle, and then those who eat beef or drink 
anilk. 

‘A few miles below Alton, on the Mississippi, P passed a dleaerted village, the 

of which had been ‘the milk-sicknes. — 
perarse ee 
Milking the Street. The act of cliques or great operators, who hold 
stocks so well in hand that they cause any fluctuations they please. 

By lifting and depressing shares, they take all the float- 

ing money in the market. — Medbery. 

Poe ba tntion between tn ctanes apd bres <<. Creal parity rob 
the brokers by destroying thelr customers. To use the slang of the financial 
quarter, they milk the street.— Mecbery, Men and Mysteries of Wall Street, 
p 336. 

‘The majority of stocks are still blocked, and the market, 0 far as possible, 
worked catirely upon the milding process. —N, ¥. Tribune, Sept., 1876. 

Mal. 1. An expression commonly applied to one who has experience 

“of the world is, “He has been through the mill;"' a phrase equiva- 
“Tent to * He has seen the elephant.” 
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a ia feaaghaary, Amerionn cain, tha Nhouserdh pect of idler 
ar tonth part of a cent. 


To mill. To eockle, used of cloth. . 

‘Mill Privilege. A water privilege. The advantage of a waterfall, 
sufficient, when a dam is erected, to furnish power to operate a mill, 
See Water Privilege. 

Miller, To drown the miller is to put too much water to the flour in 
making bread. It is, doubtless, an English expression. At all 
events, Wright says that putting the miller’s eye out is a phrase used 
when too much liqnid is put to any dry or powdery substance. The 
latter is also used in New England. 


Millerism. The doctrines taught by the followers of William Miller. 
When Milleriem was makin’ such « noise, the Wiggletown folks mly thought 
‘ther was something in it. Old Miss G— gave up all business, and dida't do 
‘notlin’ but traipse round from house to house a takin’ on about the eend of the 
world. — Widow Bedott Papers, p. 123. 

Millerites. The name of a religious sect, from its founder, William 
Miller. mm 

The distinguishing doctrines of this sect are: a belief in the reap- 
pearance of Jesus Christ on earth, *' with all his saints and angels; 
that he will raise the dead bodies of all his saints, and change the 
bodies of all that are alive on the earth that are his; and that both 
these living and raised saints will be caught up to meet the Lord 
in the air. ‘There the saints will be judged. While this is being 
done in the air, the earth will be eleanaed by fire; the bodies of the 
wicked will be burned; the devil and evil spirits will be banished 
from the earth, shut ‘up in a pit, and will not be permitted to visit 
the earth again until a thousand years. This is the first resurrection 
and first judgment. sTiswe, Ceri mnt ike ip ee 
the heavens, and live with his saints on the new earth.” After a 
thousand years, a second death, resurrection, aud judgment take 
place; when the righteous will possess the earth for eyer. “The 
judgment day will be a thousand years in duration. ‘The righteous 
will be raised snd judged in the commencement, the wicked at, the 
end of that day. ‘The millennium is between the two resurrections 
and the two jadgments.’’— Hrans’s Hist, Religions. 

Believing in the literal fulfilment of the prophecies, the Millerites 
first asserted that, according to their caleulations, the firat judg 
ment would take place about the year 1543. Subsequently, other 
periods were named; and so firm was the faith of many that the 
Saviour would descend from the heavens and take his followers up 
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“ uiate.a ‘the air that they disposed of all their worldly treasures, pro~ 
vided themselves with ‘ ascension rnbet Dont salatente eee 

anxicty for the sounding of the Jest strane bessianel fog shee 
. Berial voyage. Many persons became insane in 

_ excitement and fear attending this delusion. Re 
their senses, owing to their repeated disappointments in not being 
elevated according to Father Miller's promise; and atthe present: 
time the sect bas happily dwindled gown to an insignificant 

\ number, 

At the Franconia hotel, I first heard of the recett fanatical movement of the 
orden ela To eg 
October, 1344. — Lyte Seoond Vi, chaps ¥. FS 

Million. A vulgar corruption of the word mefon; as, ‘ water-millions,”” 
‘water-melons; “ mush-millions,’’ musk-melons. ‘The term seems to 
have beew so used by the early settlers, 

In orchards are all sorts of Apple-Trees; . . . with Colworts, Auandillions, 

Cuccumbers, Watermilliona, &e. — True ‘Relation of Virginia and Maryland 
(1869), p. 5. 
Millish. Militia. Southern, 

‘The city “millish," embracing some of our very best citizens, have gone into 
camp at the fair-grounds.— Charleetow Merewry, April, 1862. 

To mind. 1. To recollect; remember. A common phrase at the 
~) South is," mind me,” for“ T remember.” It is also used in 
Scotland. ° 

Away invited to dine out in Bestou ; sey pore rage eal 
Lwish Emay be shot. — Crockett, Tour, p. 82. 

I mind once, a good many years pa Ceeoh aot Cetera nee eee 
Sil ecieied Laie komen Wild Northern Scenes, p. 331. 

2. To watch, take care of. An English use of the word, although 
not in the dictionaries, 

As soon as girls are old enongh to be turned to any account, they are sent out 

od Ky vetee Mey ‘This minding the baby Is, fo reality, pabsteriam sons Se 


and sitting down on door-ateps, and gossiping with other F baby-minders. 
North ‘North Brita Review, May, 1856. 
“Yea, sald Margaret, Twill keep Obed. 1°11 miud the beds when the binls are 
about. — Margaret, p. 20, 
8. To remind; to notice. “J didn’t mind that.” * He minded 


me of my promise.'* 
es (Creek Ind.) A native king among the Creeks, Choctaws, 


es 10%: 
par pegs eee 
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‘Ministerial. 1. Kind, generous, appreciative, in respect to minis 
ters of religion, 

2. Furnishing, producing ministers. 

‘There are persons in Mansfield who have listened to the preaching of the four 
generations of this ministerial family. — Ree. R. C. Learned, in Cony. Qear- 
terly, July, 1861, vies 

Mink, Minx. (Putorivs vison.) A quadraped of the wease] kind, 
that burrows in the earth near water. It is generally to be found 
on the banks of streams, especially near farm-houses and mille. It 
awims and dives well, and can remain under water fora considerable 
time. It preys upon small fish, muscles, &c., but also commits 
depredations on the poultry-yard, and will devour rats, mice, &e, 

‘Mint-Julep. A drink made of brandy and sugar, flavored with mint, 
to which pounded ice is added. See Julep. 

Maryland, anciently written Merryland; 0 called because the inhabitants, not 
haying the foar of the Lord before their eyes, were prove to inake merry and get 
fuddled with weint-julepe and apple-toddy.— W. Jreing, Knickerbocker. 

Mint-Stick. Candy flavored with peppermint and made into sticks 
(pieces). 

‘The tolliors hunger for dates, figs, mint-otick, gingor-cake, preserves, and other 
sweet stuff that the sutler keeps for sale. —N. Y. Tribune, Letter from North 
Carolina, June 19, 1862. --=aren 

Miscegenation. The mingling of the black and white races by mar- 
ringe. 

Misery. Pain; as, “ They say John Soaker never gets drunk; but he 
often has a misery in hia head.'’ The word is universal among the 
Negroes at the South, 

‘Miss, Often used instead of ‘+ Mrs.,”” by uneducated people, in ad- 
dressing or speaking of married women, especially in the West. 

‘To miss a Figure is to commit a vital error. 

‘Misa-Liok. When an axe or knife cuts out of line, it is called in the 
West a mise-lick, 

To mis-recollect. Tw forget. ‘If I do not mis-recollect,”” Hiteh- 
cock's Religion of Geology. 

‘The Senate, if we do not misrecollect, has twice paxsed a bill abolishing the 
franking privilege. — V. ¥. Tiribune, March 21, 1862, 

Misremember. To forget. ‘I misremember;” i. ¢., if 1 am not 
mistaken. See Disremember. 

Jak you mdertand that baatifl Agae of pani, Me. le, fe, Ea 
gg aa ma a ct Slick, 

“ee p. 30. 
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Misrepresentative. A representative who misrepresents his con- 
stituents. 


‘The Senate listeued to-day to a philipple from Mr. Sumner against Mr. Bright, 

“0 ie reply from that misrepresentatiee of Indiana. — N. ¥. Tribune, 

Missing. To be among the missing is to be absent, to leave, to ran 
away. 

‘There comos old David for my militia fine. Tdon't want to to him, and think 
T will be among the missing. — Sketches af New York. 

Mission Schools. The American term for what the English denote 
by ragged schools, 

Missionarying. The doing missionary work. ‘ The Independent,” 
April 24, 1862, in a sketch of the Rev. Stephen H, Tyng, says: 

‘He was always fond of missionarying, 

To missionate. To act as a missionary. Not well authorized. — 
Webster. To sustain missions, as for propagandism. 

Mr. Pickering notices this absurd word, which he found in the 
“ Missionary Herald.'* 

‘The Romish Church missonsted for civil rule, for 4 secular and supreme wray, 
And #0 she sends for hor prients as spiritual politicians of the lowest type. — The 
Congregutionalist, Serm of JE. Withrow, DD. 

Missouri Compromise. A name popularly given to an act of Con- 
gress Which was passed in 1820, and was intended to reconcile the 
two great sections that were struggling, the one to promote, tha 
other to hinder, the extension of slavery. By this act, it was deter- 
mined that Missouri should be admitted into the Union as a slave- 
holding State, but that slavery should never be established in any 
State. to be formed in the future, lying north of lat. 36° 30/,—~ 
Wheeler's Dictionary. 

Missouri-isms. The Missourians have quite a penchant for curious 
characterization. ‘The metnbers of the Legislature are diyided into 
Chareoals, Clay-banks, White-legs, and Snow-flakes. The first and 
last are the extremes of both parties. The “ Charcoal" believes 
slavery 4 mora] enormity, ‘the sum of all villanies,”’ a8 well as an 
impediment to the prosperity of the State. The “ Clay-l ” says 
nothing about its moral character, and some of them absolutely 
believe it free from moral taint, but a curse to the material interests of 
the State. The '* White-leg”’ is the strong Union Demoerat, who is 
not considered quite reliable by the more ultra, who are the ** Snow- 
flakes.”" The ‘* White-legs ” would support gradual emancipation. 
Then they have two words to express the idea of underhand plotting; 
to wit, * skullduggery * and ‘*chenanigan.”’ — Lrchange Papers 
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Mocoason Snake, A snake of en get nsci oat 
which there are several varieties. 

Mock Auction. A pretended auction sale used to entrap people from 
the country. New York. 

Mock Auctioneer. A man engaged in a mock auction establishment. 

‘Every porson who obtail property from another, . 
of the practices teat as boll cactioes rv oannbe by imprzonment, es 
Draft of Penal Code for the State of New York, 1864, § 627. 

Mocker-Nut. (Juglans tomentosa.) ‘Whiteshuart hickory. 

Mock Orange. (Prunus Caroliniana ) A small evergreen tree growing 
southward from North Carolina. It resembles the cherry laurel of 
Europe, and is a beautiful tree for cultivation. 

Mocking Bird. 1. (Turdus polyglottus.) This capricious little mimic 
4s of a cinereous color, paler beneath. It inhabits America from 
New England to Brazil, bat is rare and migratory in the Northern 
‘States, whilst it is common and resident in the Southern. This 
bird, although it cannot vie with most of the American species in 
brilliancy of plumage, is much sought for on account of its wonder- 
ful faculty of imitating the tone of every inhabitant of the woods, 
from the twitter of the humming-bird to the seream of the eagle. — 
Encyet. Americana, 

2. See Nine-Killer. 

Mocuck. (Chippeway, makak or mokuk.) A term applied to the box 
of birch-bark in which sugar is kept by the Chippeway Indians. 
Molasses, Used as a plural in the West; as, ++ Will you give me some 
of those molasses? * When England condescends to use this word 

instead of treaele, she generally makes it plural, 

Molly Cotton-Tail. A rabbit. 

Mollygasher. A negro from Madagascar. ‘The original corruption 
was Malagasy, from which came Moliygarher. 

Molly Maguires. A society in Pennsylvania, in character similar 
to the Ribbon Societies of Irelund, so far ns they dealt with local 
agrarian troubles, 

“ The Molly Magnires of the coal regions were composed almost 
entirely of Trishmen, and they kept the forms and practices of the 
secret societies of the old country. “They combined against mine- 
owners and overseers as they had combined against landlords and 
agents, and from their combination came assassinations likewise, 
althongh with less exouse, if there enn be any exeuse for nesassina~ 
tion, for they were not starved or evicted. Their erimes were worse, 


4 
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as their excuse was less; and the cruelty was as ferocious as the 
offence that cansed it petty. In committing the murders, the society 
took the course common in Treland, and had it done by persons 
unknown in the section where the victims lived, and returns of 
courtesies were arranged by which murders were exchanged. They 
also pursued the same course in regard to terrorism of witnesses and 
He sures don of perjurys and cquonqnomtly tind Apne aeienanes 
trials 4 farce.”” 

Murders were committed, and reahquantiiatat realard tan 
property destroyed by incendiarism. In 1875, they terrorized over 
the whole country, threatened whole towns, and compelled the 
ordering ont of the militia, On the withdrawal of the troops, a 
series of the most crnel murders was committed, until at length, by 
strategy, ten of the members of the society were arrested for the 
crime. Notwithstanding the efforts made by the members, who 
appeared to swear to an alibi, but who were advised by counsel to 
go home and not be prosecuted for perjury, all were convicted 
of murder, and on the 20th June, 1877, executed. — Prociifence 
Journal. , 


Mommick. To cut any thing awkwardly, Provincial in 
of England. — Halliwell, Wright. A word used in the South and in 
western New York and Pennsylvania; in the Intter pronounced 
mommuet. Tt may be the same as the word which follows, although 
used in a different sense, 

Tn the Congression Reports on the Hamburg massacre of the late 
war, @ negro witness thus testified in relation to » man who was 
shockingly mangled and left to die: — 

“He was #0 bloody 1 couldn't exactly see how he was shot, bat I poticed a 
place on his hip that looked like he was chopped with an axe or hatchet. Jt was 
cut In a sort of laying over. Ho was the worst mommicked up man I ‘most ever 
seen. — Senate Rept. Miss. Doom, No. 48, 4th Cong. Ut Station. 

Mommock. To handle. * Don't mommock these things,” i. i 
handle or disarrange them. A term in use at Old Plymouth, Mass. 
Wright notices the word mummick, to man), a8 common in various 
English dialects, which may be the same word. 


Money. Among the many names for money are Brads; Dimes 
Dooterumus, shortened to Doot; Hardscales; Hardstuff; “ 
Rags; Rocks; Scads; Shinplasters; Spelter: Stamps; Stuff; Shot; 
Spoons; Sugar; Tin; and the universal one of Greenbacks. 

Monitor. The name given by Captain Ericsson, a distinguished 
naval engineer, to the first tron-clad vessel constracted under his 
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direction, having a revolving turret. This vessel was built in New 
York, whence she went to Hampton Roads in Virginia, where, in 
her memorable action with the Confederate iron-clad, * Merrimack,”” 
she rendered important service to the Union eause. Soon after 
(Dec, 31, 1862), the “Monitor? foundered at sea, while on her 
voyage to Charleston. A number of vessels of similar construction 
built, during the late civil war were called Monitors. Soo Turret- 
Ship. 


She Vets record for the’ world te’ tell 
Of “victory nobly wen. 

‘Tenderly guard Ter thy depth; O:8ea} 

‘For never nobler vessel sailed o'er thee. 
All honor then to Ericsson, who planned the Monitor, 
And knew its fighting qualities, before we dreamed of war! 
‘And may brave Worden never know # nation's cold neglect, 
‘Se long as we ‘ve a Monitor our Union to protect. 

Ballad of the Monitor and Merrimack, 





Monkey. The weight of a pile-driver. 

Monkey-Shines, Tricks, such as those of boys ai play; proceedings 
at once farcical and reprehensible. 

Monongahela. A river of Pennsylvania, so called, gave ita name to 
the rye whiskey of which large quantities were produced in its 
neighborhood, and indeed to American whiskey in general, aa distin- 
guished from Usquebaugh and Inishowen, the Scotch and Irish 
sorts. 

Monroe Doctrine. The historical ‘* Monroe doctrine” consisted of 
two declarations, the first of which grew out of the discussions had 
in 1823, and earlier, between our government and that of Russia 
and Great Britain in regard to the proper limits of our North- 
western territory. The leading powers of Europe up to that time 
had been accustomed to consider the unoceupied portions of the 
western world as still open, in point of public law, to settlement 
and colonization as derelict territory, upon which they might enter 
and which they might subsequently hold, on condition of occupying 
the Iand. For the sake of rebutting this pretension, at Jeast so far 
as it might be held to restrict our territorial claims in the North- 
west, the administration of Mr. Monroe took the occasion to assert, 
“as a principle. in which the rights and interests of the United 
States were involved, that the American continents, by the free and 
independent condition which they have assumed and maintain, are 

26 
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henceforth not to be considered as subjects for future colonization 
by any European power.’’ It is well known that Mr. John Quincy 
Adams was the author of this ** principle;”" and the motives by 


merly enjoyed by Spain; and since the United States claimed to 
extend their jurisdiction to the Pacific, and thus over the whole of 
the North-western territory which they had not yet actually oceu- 
pied, it hence resulted that both the northern and southern conti- 
nents of America had passed under the civil dominion of the several 


all the territory of the western world, which, being thus preoccupied 
by civilized nations, would henceforth be accessible to Europeans 
and to each other only on the footing of so many independent saver 
eiguties claiming and asserting a jurisdiction which shielded the 
whole continent from encroachments, under the old and long-recog- 
nized rights of discovery and settlement. The ** Monroe doetrine,”” 
‘under this head, had that extent and no more. 

‘The second branch of the declaration made by President Monroe, 
in his annual message of 1829, related to the apprehended attempt 
of the European powers, combined in the Holy Alliance, to resub- 
jngate the Spanish-American States which had thrown off their 
allegiance to the mother country. Thess powers had solemnly 
declared nt Verona, in 1822, their ‘* resolution to repel the maxim of 
rebellion, in whatever place or under whatever form it might show 
itself," as before at Troppau they had publicly announced “that 
the European States have an undoubted right to take a hostile atti- 
tude in regard to those nations in which the overthrow of govern- 
ment might operate as an example.”’ Who does not see that a blow 
aimed at the Spanish provinces, in pursuance of principles such as 
these, was equally directed at us, as the revolted provinces of Great 
Britain, and in which, if anywhere, the * overthrow of government "* 
might be deemed to operate as an “example " calling for chastise 
ment? At the same time, Great Britain, by virtue of ber constitu 
tional principles of civil liberty, was equally averse to such a policy 
as was espoused by the Holy Alliance, and, moreover, had already 
entered into favorable commercial relations with the Spanish- 
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subject anew to the hazards and interruptions of war. Under these 
circumstances it was that Mr. Canning, then the British Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs, proposed to Mr. Rush that ‘the government of 
the United States should go hand in hand with England "' in resist 
ing any attempt directed to the resubjugation of the revolted colo- 
nies of Spain; and it was in consequence of such a previous concert 
of views between the two governments, as well as in obedience to. 
obvious considerations of public policy, that Mr. Monroe declared, 
in 1823, that the United States would consider any “ attempt of the 
Allied Powers to extend their system to any portion of this hemi- 
sphere as dangerous to our peace and safety.'"’— National [ntellix 
gencer, Sept. 18, 1858. 

For eight years we have diplomatized with Ragland om the subject, and the 
question is now more complicated than ever, Perhaps, after the lapse of another 
term of cight years, we may, by some treaty with England, be admitted to a 
participation in the facilities for inter-cceanio communication which the isthmus 
fof Panama] affords. Bat as to any peculiar, not to aay exclusive, advantages 
in the isthmus, which we have claimed, they cannot be obtained. While other 
nations were passive, it was thought here that we could secure the isthous by 
the imertion of a plank in a party platform, or some other logerdemain. If wo 
now. fall back on the Afonroe docteine, we shall see the difference between an 
abstraction and its application in practice. Our theory Is yet to be defined and 
recognized and applied. — (Baltimore) Sun, Oct. 90, 1858. 

Monté. (Span.) A game of chance played with cards, of which the 

Spanish-Americans are excessively fond. 

‘There are other games at cards practised among the people, depending more 
‘upon skill; but that of ef monte, being one exclusively of chance, possesses an 
all-absorbing attraction difficult to be conceived of by the uninitiated spectator.— 
Gregy, Com. of Prairies, Vol. 1. p. 289. 

passed through an open door leading into a back room, where were a small 
patty of men and women hetting at monte. T Tost a couple of dollars, “just to got 
the hang of the game,"* a8 the facetious Sam Slick would aay, and then retired to 
amy lodgings. — Kendall, Santa Fé Expedition, Vol. 1. p. 48. 

Monumental City. Baltimoro; so called from the several fine mona~ 
ments it contains. 

‘What, under the ciroumstances, would not have been the fate of the Monw- 
mental City, of Harrisburg, of Philadelphia, of Washington, . , «each and every 
one of which would have Iain at the mercy of the enemy.— Edward Ewerett. 

Moondown. The setting, or time of setting, of the moon. 

‘They landed at Santa Rova Island, at about » quarter of an hour to moondown, 
oF 11 o'slock ¥, a1.— Florida Corr. of N. ¥. Tribune. 

Moonglade. A beautiful word for the track of moonlight on the 
water. 








Moonrise. Rising, or time of rising, of the moon. —N. ¥. Tribune. 
Moonshiners. A term applied in the West to the makers of illicit 
whiskey, or who evade the excise on the article. - 


MN County, Kentucky, is the home of the Moonshiner ; the mana- 
Pikman (Pwaien Se Tho Moonshiner petbecadbebac lpg , 















Moonshower. A shower which descends from a cloud go situated as 
not to obscure the moon's rays. New England. 





the gonus Cervus, and the largest of the deer kind, 
times to the height of seventeen hands, and weighing 
dred pounds. This animal inhabits cold northern | 
found in the forests of Canada and New England. 
Leehford, in his early account of New England, 
Dealing,” &c., printed in 1642, saya: — 
‘There are bearos, wolves, and foxes, and many other wild ® ” 
akind of deare, as big as some oxen and lyons, as I have heard. | 
Tn a letter of the Rev. Francis Higginson, sent abo 
1620, from Naumkeag (Salem), Mass., he says:— 
Here are several sorts of deere. Also... a great beast 
bigge as an oxo. —Felt's Annals of Salem, who in a note 
that the molke is what is commonly called a moore!” 
‘Moose-Bird. A name of the Canada Jay. (Ganulur 
Maine. Also called Whiskey Jack, which see. 
Moose-Fly. A stout brown fly, resembling a horse-fly, 
beneath, with unspotted wings, They bite sharply. 
Maine. — Tioreau, Maine Woods, p. 228. The Ab 
Bososquasis. 
Moose-Wood. A species of maple-tree, upon the 
‘ood « 
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wood. The Indians name parts of the forest thus occupied moose 
yards. — Godman's American Nat. Hist. 

Tn the far-away northernmost wilds of Maine, 

Where the murmuring pines all the year complain, 

‘The stalwart wood-cutter pitches his camp; 

An his cabin of logs trims his winter lamp. 

And oft whon the moose-herd hath formed its yard, 

And trampled the snows like » pavement hard, 

‘The woodman forsakes his sled and his team, 

And his barveet of logs by the frozen stream; 

And, armed with his axe and bls rifle, he goos 

‘To slaughter the moose blocked in by the snows; 

And many a savory banquet doth cheer 

‘The fireside joys of his wintry year, 

With tho hannch of the moose and the door. 

WN. ¥. Knickerbocker, Oct., 1858, 

Mop-Board. The wash-board which extends around the floor at the 
base of the walls in the interior of a house is so called in New 
England. 

More. The comparative endings -er and -est are very commonly 
discarded both by speakers and writers, even from monosyllabic 
adjectives, and their places supplied by mere and most. 

ere ACE ri ae eR 
than the dictionaries which at that time were generally used in schools. — Wor- 
cester, Preface to Dictionary, 1866, 

‘The Mexican clergy are nowhere famous for strictnoss of life or purity of char- 
acter. They have the reputation of heing more fond of cards than of their brey- 
‘iwries. — Harper's Maguzine, Vol. XVII. p. 170. 

Morgan. "The phrate, 1 He tea good enemph Morgans ” originated as 
follows: During the “ Anti-Masonic ”? warfare in the State of New 
York, a great excitement was created by the abduction of one Mor- 
gan, who was said to have been confined by the Free-masons in 
or near Fort Niagara, and afterwards drowned in the river. The 
alleged reason for the reported crime was Morgan’s betrayal of 
Masonic secrets. The excitement was worked up to the highest 
pitch, by the finding of u dead body flouting in the river, which was 
said to be that of Morgan. Even his wife swore to the identity, and 
a lost tooth was fitted into the jaw. It was afterwards, however, 
ascertained beyond a doubt. that the body was not that of Morgan, 
whose fate still is a mystery. 

Tt was asserted that the whole affair was got up for political 
effect. A current story was, that a celebrated politician concerned 
in the affair, upon being reminded that the dead body found would 
not pass for Morgan, said that it was ‘a good enough Morgan," for 








his purpose. The phrase lias now passed into general use, and is 
applied to a really or supposed bare-faced imposition, particularly 
in politics. — G. C. Schaeffer. 

Morgan Horse. A type of horse bearing his name, and coming from 
Vermont, is familiar to the sporting world. This breed of horses is 
traced back to the beginning of the present century, and derives its 
name from Justin Morgan, of Randolph, Vermont, a schoolmaster, 
who owned the animal from which all have descended. 

Mormon. 1. The pretended author of the ** Book of Mormon.’” 

Behold [ were about to write them all which were engraven upon the plates of 
Nephi, but the Lord forbid it, saying, I will try the faith of my prople; there 
fore I, Mormon, do write the things which hare been commanded me of the 
Lord. — Book of Nephi, chap. xii. 

2. One of Tanaka beat ana ee 
which derive their name from the ‘ Book of Mormon.” + 

Toe Dock of Mormde, fest pabllahea-dn the'yesr A eaaiet 
‘to be the record or history of a certain people who inhabited A 
fea previous to its discovery by Columbus. This history, 
ing prophecies and revelations, was engraven (according to it), by 
the command of God, on small brass plates, and deposited in the 
hill Comora, in Western New York. These plates were discovered 
(the Mormons say) by Joseph Smith, in the year 1825: they con- 
tain certain hieroglyphics, in the Egyptian character, which Smith, 
guided by inspiration, translated, They purported to give the history 
of America from its first settlement by a colony from the tower of 
Babel, to the fifth century of ourera., It stated that the Saviour 
made his appearance upon this continent after his resurrection; 
that he planted the gospel here, had his apostles, prophets, teachers, 
&e.; that the people were cut off in consequence of their trana- 
gressions; and that the last of their prophets wrote the Book of 
Mormon on the braas plates above named, ‘which he hid in the 
earth until it should come forth and be united with the Bible, for 
the accomplishment of the purposes of God in the last days.’* — 

Smith readily found many to believe his statements, and in 1880 
organized his first church of Mormons in Manchester, Ontario: 
County, New York. Other preachers sprang up, who “saw visions 
and prophesied, cast out devils and healed the sick by the laying: 
on of hands,’' and performed other miracles. New churches or 
societies were formed in other States, until in a few years their 
number amounted to many thousands. ‘They removed in a body to 
Missouri, where a most cruel and relentless persecution sprang up 
against them, which forced them to quit their homes and the State, 
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“They then sought a refuge in Ilinois, where they founded a city 
called Nauvoo, in which they erected an immense edifice or temple. 
Persecution followed these people in Illinois. ‘They were attacked 
by armed bodies of men, by order of the State authorities, driven 
out by foree, and compelled to abandon or sacrifice their property. 
‘Such as survived the persecution, after traversing the boundless 
prairies, the deserts of the Far West, and the Rocky Mountains, 
finally found a resting-place near the Great Salt Lake, where some 
forty thousand of them have established themselves, and (now 1857) 
chiefly constitute the Territory of Utah. 
Mormondom, The country occupied by the Mormons; the whole 
body of Mormons. 


Mormonism. ‘The doctrines of the Mormonites. 

Mormonites. The followers of the factitious prophet Mormon, 
usually called Mormons. 

Morphrodite, for Hermaphrodite. A common pronunciation 
seamen, and in seaports, for a two-masted vessel of a particular 
First Down-caster, What wr of he way ett for alo imal? 
Becond Down-caster. Morphrodite rig, U guess. — Cor, N.Y, Tribune.’ 

Mortal. Used in vulgar parlance adverbially for mortally, i.e. ex- 
cessively. 

Ty was a mortal hot day, and people actually sweated to thet dugree tid ‘the 
dust. — Sam Slick, 9d Ser., p. 102. 

To money. 1. To be off; to leave; to sneak away. A low expres- 
sion. The following is said to be the origin of the word: A post= 
master in Ohio by the name of Moses ran away with a considerable 
sum of mougy belonging to the government. Jo mosey off, or to 
Tun away. a8 Mr, Moses had, then became a by-word in Ohio, and, 
with its meaning somewhat extended, has spread over the Union, 
After [left you, or rather after you left me, when them fellows told you to 
money off before the boat went to sea. —N. ¥, Family Companion, 

2. To mosey along. To jog along; to manage to get along, 

A‘ get a room alcely furnished, and iny wife and I will jos mosey along till 
the election trouble is over, an’ den dere'll be a powerful sight of whitewashin’ 
to be done. —N. ¥. Tribune. 

Sternberg gives malter and mouiter, as provincial in Northamp- 
tonshire, with the same meaning as to ‘‘ mosey."” The word more 
properly originated from the Spanish vamose, very common at the 
» South-west and-in California, which has the same meaning. See 


Vamose- 
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Mosey Sugar. ‘Tho name cya naka anne nk nar) eee 
Pennsylvania. 

‘Moshay, tivalate. wic\osras doten,Ricridarat/the-Paetantng afi ie 
civil war states that this is the name given there to the keeper of 
bloodhound. 

Mosquito Bar, Musquito Net. A netor curtain which, in the South- 
ern States and in the West Indies, is placed over the bed to protect 
8 person from mosquitoes. 

Mosquito Hawk. Dragon-fly. Louisiana. 

Mossbunker. (Alosa menhaden.) A fish of the herring kind. See 
Menhaden and Bunker. 

‘This bay [New York] swarms with fish, betrdariedpetercttetr ses ha. | 
sd perrcigee tile movie at Linsmematle otbas Bab, and a ttbt Baas aa 
the marabonckers,and other kinds. — Dankers and Sluyter, Voyage to New York, 
1079, in Coll. I. I. Hist. Soe., Vol. I. p. 100. 

Under the surfaces, and inside the exterior of all these [smooth characters], 
there mage Pane. i a ae there are bones ina mossbunker, — 
Dow's Sermons, Vi 

Most, Fe et rs ot nar lee 

Moet of us Americans have been to see the “monster nugget." [twas found 
about three months - at Kingower, one handred and thirty miles from Mel- 
bourne, by fourold California miners, ‘They have beon four years in the diggings, 
and had mae a pile belore striking the last prize.—Leter of J. P. Thornton, 
Dec. 24, 1857, in San Franciave Bulletin, 

Moth-Miller, (Genus Tinea.) A small moth very destructive of 
woollen fabrics, furs, &e., the detestation of housekeepers. 

Motte or Mot. (French.) A clump of trees in a prairie; also 
called *‘an island of timber.”” Texas. 

Tris not necessary that prairies should be entirely destitute of trees; for there 
are timber prairies, where trees grow in mottes or groves, sometimes termed 
islands, from their resemblance to wooded islands in the sea — Afayne Reid, 
The Boy Hunters. 

Before us lay beautiful prairies, with the xmooth-grassed surface, varied here 
and there by herds of cattle and Little belts, mottes, and groups of live oak.— 
Olmstest's Teas, p. 137. 

‘All that was necessary was to keep a bright look-out, and not fall Into an am- 
buscade while passing the different mots and ravines scattered along our trail, — 
Kendall's Senta Fé Ezped., Vol. 1. 

Monght. This obsolete preterite of may is still heard among old 
people in the interior parts of New England. 

“What mought your name be ?** said Potter. 

“Well,"' said I, “it mought be Mr, Samuel. T thought I'd keep back Stick, 
Se 2 Ng aaah errata ee Wise Sawe, 
Pp 


1 
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Mounds. An artificial elevation made of earth of various forms for 
sepulchral and other purposes, of which large numbers are found, 
chiefly in the wider bottom lands, and at the junction of the tribu- 
tories of the Mississippi and Ohio Rivers. In the most fertile val- 
leys, and those most easy of cultivation, these mounds are found 
in the greateat numbers. In England, they would be termed tamuli 
or barrows. 


Mound-Builders. The aboriginal race which erected the ancient 
mounds and other earthworks found in the valleysof the Mississippi 
and Ohio Rivers and their tributaries. 

‘If we admit the correctness of Mr. Gallatin's viows [that the ancient agrioul~ 
ture of North America originated between the tropies], we must derive the age~ 
culture of the mound-builders from the South, and assign that race chronologically 
a comparatively lowdate. This we are not proparsd to do; on thecontrary, there 
‘are many facts going to establish for the mound-builders a very high antiquity, 
&e. — Squier, Monuments of the Mississippi Valley. 

We need not look to Mexico or any other country for the descendants of the 
mound-builders, We probably see ther in the present red race of the same or 
ndjacent regions. — Lapham's Antig. of Wisconsin, 

‘The red man came, . . . 
‘The roaming hunter tribes, warlike and fleroo; 
And the mound-tuilders vanished from the earth. 
‘The solitude of centuries untold 
Has settled where they dwell. — Bryant, The Preiries, 

Mound-City. The city of St. Lonis, so called from the number of 

artificial mounds that occupied the site on which the city is built. 


Mourners. Persons on the ‘ anxious seat’! in Methodist churches, 
and at ‘revival’ meetings, are technically termed ‘* mourners ;"* 
that is, persons mourning for their sins. 

“ Crowding the mourners," in political slang, means adding some 
farther embarrassment to politicians laboring under difficulties. 
Moutn't for mighin't has given rise to maytn’t for mayn’t, In a 
country school, a great overgrown boy will rise on the back seat, 
and say yery sheepishly to the schoolma’am, ‘ Please, marm, 

mayin’t 1 gweout 2”? 

To move. 1. For fo remove. To change one’s residence. In the 
city of New York, it is the custom to hire houses by the year from 
the first day of May: and as many, especially of the poorer class, 
remove every year or two, an immense deal of puss-in-the-corner 
playing takes place on that day, producing many curious soenes to 
astonish the stranger. The custom 1s being gradually “+ honored in 
the breach ” of it; but had Hogarth beon a New Yorker, and lived 
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twenty or thirty years ago, SEs py Wen ‘Ger ly Lire raat 
place in his delineations of human eccentricities. 

“Pheso are great moving times, ‘The sovereigns of Europe are being sered, 
are their will; and the sovereign people of New York are on the eve 


city a very peculiar feature. Suid the norariane of Eevpeenl pra ge 
as the sovereigns of New York do, from house to house, palace to yu 
they would be well content, and not complain, as many movers Te 
N.Y. Sunday Atlas, April 30, 1848. 

Mr, Irving gives the following humorons account of the origin of 
this enstom of moving on the first of May:— 

‘The memorable emigration [of the people of Communipaw to New Amsterdam) 
took place on the first of Wrenn iprclacar peep rcing 


And this is the ng, orig ht arty het 
‘most restless of cities is literally turned ‘out-of-doors on every May-day, — 


2. Bis ee sdepiets Much used in familiar language, particularly 
in the phrase to be moving. Some of our novelists are borrowing 
from English novelists the absurd pseudo-poetical litting, only pro- 
vineial in England. 

As soon as the ceremony was over, “ Now,” says T, ‘we must be a mowing.!” 

© Sam Slick, Human Nature, p- 166, 

Much. In New England, ‘‘ He is very much of w man,” means, he 
is a man of very good qualities; and, when a discarded suitor says 
of hig former mistress, \ She is not much of a girl after all,” he 
means to imply that she is “‘ no great shakes." 

Mud-Cracker. ‘A name given by boye to's fire-ornoker, whloh) ax- 
plodes with a dull report. 

Mud-Dabbler. A species of small fresh-water fish, of the same ap- 
pearance as the sucker, although much smaller. 

Mud-Devil. See Water-Dog and Salamander. 

Muddie. A confusion, as of those who muddle. 
A mspectable wing of slaveholders will be attached [to a proposed polftien! 
party); and we shall all go along beautifully in a mild muddle of prostavery 
Compromises.—N. ¥. Tribune, May 19, 1802. 

Mud-Fish. (Melanura pygnea.) A small fish on the Atlantic coast, 
which burrows in the mud. 

Mud-Head. A nickname applied to the natives of Tennessee. 

Mnud-Hen. 1. The euphonious and rathor peculiar epithet applied) by 
the brokers’ clerks to that class of women that engage in the fasci- 
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nating but uncertain game of stock speculations. The average 
“mud-hen" ig middle-aged, rather #tout in penton, as yoluble in 
conversation a8 a stump-speaker, and possessed of an inordinate 
desire to become a “ stock-sharp.’’ She has « wonderful amount 
of gossip and ‘‘dead-sure points” to communicate, and is by no 
means unwilling to reveal all she knows to any one who is supposed 
to have information relative to any stock, and in return ean give 
her a point. — San Francisco Post, Nov., 1876. 
2. (Railus Virginianus.) The common name of the Virginia 
Rail of ornithologists. It inhabits small streams and marshes. 
Mud-Hook. An anchor. 
We soon lat down page 
a ge mem machen: In the morning, the sea had gone down. 
Mud-Poke. ((frus cincrea.) A wading bird; a crane. 
Squatting himself down on the edge of a pond, catching fish for hours together, 


and bearing no little resemblance to the notable bird of the erane family, yoleped 
Mud-Poke, — Irving, Knickerbocker, p. 317, 


Mud-Pout. See Cat-Fish and Pout, 


Mud-Scoop. A dredge; a dredging machine or boat used in taking 
mud from the bottom of rivers. 


Mua-Sill, The longitudinal timber laid upon the ground to form the 
foundation for a railway. Hence figuratively applied to the labor- 
ing classes, as the substratum of society, in the following passage 
of a speech of Senator Hammond of South Carolina, which has 
occasioned much remark: — 


Tn all social systems, there must be a class to perform the drudgery of life; 
that is, a class requiring but a low order of intellect and but little skill. Such 
a class you must have, or you would not have that other elass which leads pro- 
gress, civilization, and refinement. [t constitutes the very muds! of society and 
of political government; and you might as well attempt to build # house In the 

_ air as to build either die one or the other except on this mud-sifl.— Speech of 
Senator Hammond, March 4, 1898. _ 

Tt is time that Virginia was turning her attention to manufactures, mochagics, 
mining, and foreign commerce. No country, no State, can live upon one only of 
the five cardinal powers of production, She must resort to all the five combined, 
and she is doing it. I say that labor is not the “myd-wll" of society; and T 
thank God that the old colonial aristocracy of Virginia, which, despised mechan- 
BAU Hh PU WG ANY Sb, OE FREE A CON Wise of Vir~ 


‘Yet the haughty Creole lady's sorest sorrow lies not there ; 
"Tis not that the Yankee mucd-itls will pollute her sacred alr. 
Ballad of the Creacent City. 
Mud-Sill Clubs. The miners and working-men of California who 
support Broderick in his opposition to the administration are pre- 
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Peace is a very apoplexy, lethargy, 
Mull'd, deaf, sleepy, invensible. — Coriolenus. 

Used in New England: 1. In the sense of stirring, bustling in 
an underhand way, and is a metaphor derived from mulling wine. 

‘There has been # pretty considerable mal/in* going on among the doctors, ever 
sen the quack medicine came out.— Margaret, p. 170. 

2. To think; to meditate. 

At the annual dinner of the New England Society, in New York, 
Mr. Clemens (Mark Twain), in speaking of “Old Probabilities,” 
and the frequent changes of weather, said: — " 

He doesn't know what the weather is going to be in New England. . . .« Well, 
he mulls over it, and by and by he gots out something about like this, 8c. 

Mumble the Peg, A boy’s game. It consists in endeavoring to draw 
out with the teeth a peg driven almost wholly into the ground. The 
successful one of course wins. 


Mummachog. (Genus Fundulus.) The popular name of the Barred 
Killifish of naturalists. It is a small fish from two to four inches 
in length, and frequents the salt-water creeks and the vicinity of 
the wharves. This Indian name is retained on both sides of Long 
Tsland Sound. 

In Virginia, there must be a larger variety of this fish, as Miss 
Ramsay, speaking of the fishes sold at Norfolk, says: — 
Fine mummychog are to be had, 
With tailors, alewives, drum, and shad. 
Picture of America, p. 165. 

Tomummock. To handle, See Mommock. 

Mung News. False, fictitious. I do not know the origin of the 
phrase. 

As many of onr citizens who intend to go to California may base their arrange~ 


ments upon the mung pews of some of the papers, we concelve St to be our duty 
to state that most of these letters are fictions. —V, ¥. Express, Feb. 17, 1849. 


Murphy. A potato. New England, New York, and Canada. 


Murth. Plenty, abundance. A north of England word. 
I think we should have had a murth of it this year, but the summer has been a 
little too cold, and Indian com must have a hot sun, — Brooke's Eastford, p. 7. 
Mush. Indian meal boiled with water, and eaten with milk or 
molasses. It is often called hasty-pudding, and is a favorite dish 
throughout the United States. In Hallamshire, England, to mush 
ameans to crush or pound very small. From this our word may hare 
originated. 


‘The earliest use of the term we have met with is in Hardie’s 
| “ Description of the Last Voyage to Bermudas in the Ship Mary- 
| gold,” London, 1671, where, in speaking of Indian corn, he says: — 
In thickness like a Cane, it Nature roul'd 

Close up in Leaves, to keep it from the cold; 
‘Which being groun'd and boyl'd, Mush they make 
‘Their bungry Servants Hunger for to slake.—p. IL. 
Eren in thy native regions, how I blush 1 
‘To hear the Pennsylvanians call thee muah! 
On Hudson's banks, while mon of Belgio spawn 
Insult and eat thee by the name suppawn. — Barlow, Hasty Pudding. 
Our hasty pudding we can eat 
Without the Southern sweetness, 
Though true it is that muah without 
Molasses wants completeness. — - 
Music. Amusement, fun. “ Jim is a right clever fellow; there is a 
great deal of music in him.” 
Musical. Amusing. New England. _ 


Musicianer. A musician. Vulgar. Used in Norfolk and London, 
England. 

‘The wusiclanera sot down right in front of the stage, and they was led by a 
handsome young man, whose head went from one side to the other like 
people at « camp meetin’, —N. F. Spirit of the Times. 

Muskeet. See Mesquit and Muskelo Grass, 

Muskelunge. Sec Maskinong?. 

Musketo Grass. A rich native grass of Western Texas. See 
Mesquit, 

‘Twenty acres in potatoes, and half an acre in the Texas Mosquit or Musketo 
Gras. — Macon Tele graph. 

Minsk-Ox. (Ovihos moschatue.) This animal inhabits the hilly, barren 
grounds between the Welcome and Copper Mountains, from the 
68d or 64th parallel to the Arctic Sea. In size, it is nearly equal 
to the smallest Highland cattle; but it is more compactly made, 
and the shaggy hair of its flanks almost touches the ground. Tes 
flesh is tainted with a strong flavor of musk, which is more partica= 
larly the case with the bull. —S. F. Baird. 


Musk-Rat (Fiber sibethicus.) An animal closely allied in form and 
habits to the beaver, inhabiting the banks of streams and 
Tt bas & powerful musky odor in summer, which it loses in winter. 
‘The beasts of the Countrey [Virginia] are for the most part wilde, «+. ms 
Pomowns, 


Rakowns, +. and Muske-Rats which yield Muske as the Muske- 
Cats dos. — Whitaker, Good Newes from Virginia (1613), p. 41. ren 
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“- ‘Over in the meadow, in the reeds on the shore, 
Lived a mother mueb-rat and ber little rattios four, 
“ Dive!" said the mother. “ We dive,'” said the fours 
‘So they dived and they burrowed, In the reeds on the shorw. 
Olive A. Wadnoorth. 

Musquash. (Abenaki Ind., muskwesru, red animal.) The musk-rat 
among the traders in the Northern States is often called by this 
aboriginal name. 

A muscaseus is a beaste of the forme and natare of our water-rats, bul many of 
them smell exceedingly strongly of muske.— Smith, Mist. of Virginia, 1622, 
Books I- p. 97. 

If China suppose a merit of precedency in Muske, Virginia may justly oppose 
‘them with her Musk-Rat, or Musoasewa, which in all probability cannot but be the 
same. —Hokluyt, Virginia Richly Valued (1609). 

Musquash Root. (Cicuta maculata.) An umbelliferous plant and 
deadly poison. 

Muss. A corruption of mess, a state of confusion; » squabble; a row. 
This vulgariam is very common in New York. 

“My bead aches," said he: “they have put my mind and body both into a 
confounded muss." — Mra. Child, Letters from New York, p. 129. 

Tsaw the British flag a flyin’ from the top of the mast, and my first notion was 
to haul it down, and up with the stars and stripes; but f concluded I hadn't bet- 
ter say nothin’ about it, for it might get the two nations into a muss, and then 
there would haye to be a war. —fliram Bigelou's Letter in Fam, Companion. 

Mr. Sould is trying to get mp a muse with Spain, or with Louis Napoleon. — 
Major Downing in Notional Intelligencer. 

Mote. Satisfaction, ch! Well, if he wants to make a muss, I'm on hand, — 
Play, A Glance at New York. 

T got into a miues down at the store last night, and was whipped, and deserved. 
At tov. — Borthwiek's California, p. 163. 

‘When near their place of debarkation, they came across a gang of b'hoys, with 
whom they camo in collision; and, as that class of individuals are always inclined 
to have a bit of a “ muss,!" that rault was very s00n accomplished. —N. ¥. Spirit 
of the Times, 

There is, also, an old English word muss, meaning a scramble; 
‘but it has apparently no connection with the above. 

Ant, “When Dery'd, Ho! 
Like boys into @ muss, kings would start forth, 
And cry, Your will?" — Ant. and Cleqpatra, Act iti. Sc, 11. 

To muss, 1. A corruption of fo mess, To disarrange, disorder; to 
tumble, rumple. Ex.: “hate to ride in an omnibus; because it 
musses my clothes)’ I'm all mussed baie The word is much 
used in New York. 

‘See that beautiful girl [the morning after a ball); her hair meaed and mossy, 
except what lies in the bureaa; and her whole contour wearing the appearance 
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of an ang! rammed throng bush fence ato a word of wretchedvess and woe. 
Dow's Sermons, Vol. I. p. 191. 

2. (Dutch, morsen.) To soil, besmear, befoul; as, * That child 
has mussed himself all over with molasses candy." 

Muasulmen. There aro American as well as English writers who 
thas form the plural of the Arabic Mussulman, erroneously 
the last syllable to be the English word man. The aries 
is Moslems or Moslemin. 

A correspondent of the “N. ¥. Daily Times!’ (Nov. 6, ap 
has carried out the absurdity by coining the term Mussulboy?” 
ae 

‘The Turkish sultan has just sent me one of his sons, Master Abdel Hamid, 
little Mussuiboy of nine years, to be educated in Paris. 

Mussy. 1. Disarranged, disordered, tumbled; as, “ Although your 
cap has just been ironed, it looks quite mussy.’* 

2. (Dutch, morsig.) Smeary, dirty, nasty; as, “These plates 
have not been wiped clean: they look mussy."' 

Mustafina. See Mulatto. 

Mustang. (Span. mestefo.) The wild horse of the prairies, descended 
from the stock introduced into America by the first Spanish colo- 
nists. He is of various colors, a cream color and piebald being 
quite common. Mustangs are found in the greatest numbers on 
the rich prairies of South-western Texas, where I encountered 
numerous herds, and experienced the not unusual excitement of hay= 
ing a stampede caused by them. ‘They are generally of bad dispo- 
sition, and hard to subdue. Few are seen west of the Rio Grande. 
Young or untrained mustangs are called cow-ponies, which see. 
See also illustration to Buck, 

‘The wild horse of the prairies, and the invariable companion ef thelr inhabi~ 
tants. Sparing in diet, a stranger to grain, casily satisfied whether on growing 
or dead grass, inured to all weathers, capable of great labor, the mustang pony 
toms as peculiarly adapted to tho prairies as the camel is to the Gesert.— 
Thorpe's Backwoods, p. 12. 

‘Mustangers. Men who employ themselves in catching mustangs for 
market. 

The business of entrapping mustangs has given rise to a class of mien éalled 
saustangers, composed of runaway vagabonds and outlaws of all nations, the 
Aegitimate border-ruftians of Texas. — Olmsted's Texaa, p. 448, | 

‘Mustang Grape. Indigenous to Texas, probably a variety of the Vitis 
rotundiflora of Michaux, The bunches are small, each grape being 
the size of an ounce lead ball. A wine is made from itsimilarto 
Port, or, according to some, Burgundy. 
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Mustee. (Fr. Metis, Span, Mestizo.) Seo Mestee and Negro. 

To muster out. ‘To muster troops out of service is to enter them on 
a master-roll previous to their discharge. The expression attracted 
the attention of Dr. W. H. Russell, the correspondent of the “London 
Times,”* who, in speaking of the Union troops, said: — 

‘They will nearly all go home to be “mustered out of the service," as it is 
‘called. 

Webster, in noticing the expression, refers to Hazlitt, 

Muttonhead. A stupid fellow; chowderhead; puddinghead; dunder- 
head, See Chowderhead. 

Columbus taught a parcel of mutton-heads that an egg might be poined on its 
smaller end; and they thanked him, with a very muttonheaded ancer, that the 
‘thing was eany enough to do after they emit ders: do It.—Boston Courier, 
Notice of Hiawatha, 


To mux is much used in New England for muss; as, ‘* Don't mux my 
crinoline.” 


Stop muzin’ that bread! one would think you were a drove of young hogs 
to see you at the table, You've eaten enough fortwenty people, fT shun't have 
you muzing and gauming up the victonls."—J. Mf. Bailey (The Danbury 
‘News Mean), They Alt Do It, p. 2. 


N. 


Nabber. In the city of New York, a thief. 

To nail. To arrest. 

Naked Possessor. The occupant of land for a long period without 
8 title, being the manifest, evident, and undisguised possessor, is 
called in Texas the naked possessor. 

‘Ten years of peaceable possession and cultivation, ase, or enjoyment thereof, 
without any evidence of title, Tee ee pe eipennee +! property, pre= 
cursive of all other claims, ir and to alx hundred and forty acres of land, inclad- 
Ing his improvement. —Lawy of Texas. 

Namayoush. (Salmo namaycush, Penn.) Thegrest trout of the Lakes. 
Richardson. 


Nankeen. (Chinese.) A species of light yellow or fawn-colored cloth, 
made from cotton of the same color (Gossypium religiosum), which 
color is permanent. This article was formerly imported in large 
quantities from China; but since the cultivation of the raw material 
in the United States, introduced by Mr. John Forsyth, formerly 
Secretary of State, Nankeeng have been manufactured here, in 
every respeet equal to and cheaper than the Chinese article. 

a 
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Narragansett Pacer. A breed of Rhode Island horses onee very 
famous; but, although we often hear of Narragansett pacers, there 
is now no particular breed so called. In a pamphlet entitled 
* America Dissected,’ by the Rey. Dr. Mac Sparran, published in 
Dublin in 1763, the writer, in speaking of Rhode Island, says: 
“The produce of this colony is fat cattle, wool, and fine horses, 
which are exported to all parts of English America. ‘They are re- 
markable for their fleetness and awift pacing, and I have seen some 
of them pace a mile in little more than two minutes, a good deal 
less than three.’’ According to that veritable historian, Diedrich 
Knickerbocker, Narragansett pacers were well known in the early 
days of New Amsterdam. 

Tn olden time, the horses most valued were pacers. To this end the breed was 


propagated with care. The Narragansett pacers wore in sch repute that thoy 
‘were pent for, at ranch trouble and expense. — Watron, Higtorton? Totes of Oldew 
Times. 


Not so ensily did he [Peter Stuyvesant] escape from the tee dom br 205 
crafty man of Pyquag; who, with undaunted perseverance and 
Gnally bargained him out of his goodly awitch-tailed charger, ee cack place 
thereof a rillanous, foundered Narragansett pacer. — Knickerbocker*s N. Fy 

Thad an overlastin’ fast Nerragansett pacer. T was considerable proud of him, 
I assure you; for he took the rag off the bush in great style.— Sam Slick, 
Human Natave, p. 218, 

Mary. A common corruption of “ne'er a." So nary one, for “ ne'er 
aone.”’ See Ne'er a. 

It's no use argufyin’ the matter,—I"m the ugliest man now on top of dirt. 
Thar's nary nuther like me.— Widow Bagly's Hushnd. 

“Arter T got into Mobile, I was bothered and pestered by the people 
in the street to look at me, all dirty and lightwood smoked as I was, from beg 
‘on the boat." 

“T think I'd a cleaned up a little," interposed tidy Lucy. 

“Old ‘oman, ain't you got nary cold tater to choke that gal with?" — Thea. 

Among the many ‘‘highfaluten” toasts, sentiments, and mottoes 
produced on the occasion of the successful laying of the Atlantic 
telegraph cable was the following at North Conway :— 

‘The Atlantic Cable and the White Mountains,— both monuments of God's 
power, bat wary one alike.—V. ¥. Evening Post, Sept. 1, 1858, 

Nary Red. A contraction for ‘ne'er a red (cont),’’ alluding to the 
color of the copper cent. —See Hed Cent. 

In the course of a few weeks, the new coin [the nickel cent] wil! be plentiful 
pretend the Spanish coins will ge out of the hands of the brokers, just ms 
they already have disappeared from ordinary circulation; and, as reganis the 
old cents, there will be “mary red to be ween, except ee 
fn the cabinets of coin collectors. — Philod. Balletin, May, 1867. 
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‘Our citizens last week adopted « new plan for ‘their banks from being 
‘tun by the brokers. Learning that a broker had town from # neighbor 
ing city to run the bank for coin, they promptly placed on one side of the bank- 
entrance a bucket of tar and a brush, and upon the opposite a long, rough-looking 
fonce-rail, bearing this inscription, “* Nery red to nary broker."* As the broker 
ee ee he read the inscription, glanced at the tar-bucket, and 

retreated. The bank went on as usual, — Springsfeld (Ohio) Nonpareil, 1858. 
‘From one week's end to another, 
‘We scratch & poor man’s head; 
For our pockets are all empty, 
We haven't nary red.— Camie Song. 
Birdofredom Sawin says, certain people subscribe liberally to 
every good cause, but never pay. 
It's a good way, though, come to think, coz ye enjoy the sense 
O° Iendin’ lib’rally to the Lord, an’ nary red o' xpense, 
WNaseberry or Nisberry. See Sapote. : 
Nation. A corruption of damnation. Immense, enormous; very, 
extremely, Used in both ways in Old and in New England. 
‘There were a nation sat a° folles at kirk.— Carr's Craven Gloss, 
But no sense of place, some think, 
Ts this here hill so high; 
Cos there, full oft, ‘tis mation cold, 
‘But that don't argufy.— Leer Dialect, Noakes and Stytea, 

Th & Dialogue relating to the Stamp Act, called * Moving Times 

and No Friends "' (Boston, 1765), a countryman says :— 
Thelieve, my friend, you're very right: 
‘They ‘It get a nation profit by "t.—p. de 
‘You colony chaps wre a nation sight too well off, 6 you be. —Sam Slick. 
And every time they shoot it off, 
It takes a horn of powder, 


And makes a noise like father's gun, 
‘Only a nation louder. — Song, “Tundee Dove 


National. Relating or belonging to the nation at large, having in 
view the interests of the whole nation; as opposed to ‘ sectional.’” 
Hence the term '* national sentiments,”’ ** national man,"” &o. 

If the little men of the New England States have, in a furor of false excite- 
‘ment, been able to sway and guide the popular prejudices to their own material 
and political elevation, it is satisfactory to the man of national impulses, to 
refloct that the passions and mad follies of the hour have not been sufficient to 
tempt our most gifted geniuses and noble men to forget the advantages and 
Prospects whieh the Union confers upon and promises to the American people. — 
Newark Journal, 1858. 

National Democrats. Democrats who profess to entertain no see- 


tional preference. 


= 
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Native-born. A Hibernicism of political origin apparently used in- 
contradistinction from adopted, naturalized, * foreign born." Na- 
tive-born is used emphatically thus: — 

Tasked some of the natiee-born Southerners if ay neneren the Federal Gov- 
eroment was endeavoring, &e.— Cor. of Ne ¥. Tribune. 

New York to-day stands on the rock of the Union. Her people, whether native 
or adopted, bave vied with each other in defeating the schemes ee a 
while it was natural that our natiev-born population should evista past Bero- 
tion to the Union, Ke. — Speech of James Gallatin, N. Yo Nov. 27, 1861.. 

Nativism. The doctrines of the ‘* Native Americans,’’ as a party. 

Naturalized Citizens. Those who go through the prescribed process 
for naturalization; their minor children at that time in the country ; 
or the widows and children of those who have taken the initiatory 
steps for naturalization, but have died before they were actually 
naturalized. — Hilliard’s Real Property, Vol. Il. p. 190. 

aval Officer. One of the chief officers of the large U.S. custom- 
houses. It is the duty af the Naval Officer to receive copies of all 
manifests and entries, and, together with the collector, estimate all 
duties on imports, and keep a separate record thereof; countersign 
all permits, clearances, certificates, and other documents granted by 
the collector; examine the collector’s abstract of duties, and.other 
accounts of receipts, bonds, and expenditures, and, if found correct, 
to certify’ ther. —A ct of March 2, 1799. 

Neap. Used in some parts of New England for the tongne or pole of 
acart or wagon.— Worcester, Nape, neap, in * Bailey's Diction- 
ary,'’ is a prop for staying up the tongue or pole. - 

Wear, for to or at; in these expressions; ** The minister plenipotentiary 
near the Court of St. James's —near the United States,” &. This 
Gollicism was first used here in translations of the diplomatic eor- 
respondance between the Fronch and American governments; and 
from the language of translations it has been adopted in many of our 
original compositions. — Pickering. 

Weok of the Woods. In the wooded sections of the South-west, this 
term is used in speaking of any settlement, place, or plantation. 

Tam the only subscriber to the “ Spirit of the Times" in this ‘neck of" woods, 
a gg By ea bed lee 

of the Times. 

It's no use talicin® about your Polar bar and your grizely bar. They aln*t vo 
whar, for the big black customer down in our neck 0° the woods beats ‘em all 
hollow. — Traits of American Humor, Vol. TI. 

Neer. No; not. A derivative correctly made from Never: 

‘There is not a Virginia abstractionist on earth who does not think that n¢’er a 
Negro who camo over to us under such an act would ever return to Slavery, — 
W.-Y. Tribone, Feb. 4, 1862. 
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Negro. The various grades of the colored people in Louisiana are 


predominance of negro blood: — 

Mulatto, 4 black, white and Negro, 
Quarteron [Quadroon], } black, white and mulatto. | “ 
Metis or métif, 4 black, white and quarteron, 
Meamelouc, vy black, white and métis. 

| Demi-meamelouc, aly black, white and meameloue. 

| Sang-méle, @y black, white and demi-meaméloue. 
Griffe, 4 black, Negro and mulatto. 
Marabou, $ black, mulatto and griffe. 
Sacatra, | black, —_griffe and Negro. 


All these varieties exist in New Orleans, with sub-varieties; and 
experts pretend to be able to distinguish them. — Olmsted's Slave 
States, p. 583. See Mulatto. 

‘Negro-Catcher. Men engaged during the civil war in catching dnd 
stealing Negro slaves. 

‘The object of these orders is to prevent any person in the army from acting in 
the capacity of a negro-catcher or of a negro-stealor. — General Order of Major- 
General Halleek, Jan., 1862. 

‘Take this jail from the care of Marshal Lamon and his megro-catohiag crea- 
tures. — Speooh of General Wileon of Moseachwectts, Fob, 10, 1802¢ 

Noegro-Cloth. A light cloth made of cotton and wool, expressly for 
the clothing of Negroes. 

Negro-Corn. The Indian millet or durra; so called in the West 
Indies. — Simmonds. 

Negro-Driver. A person who conducts coffles of slaves; an overseer 
of slaves. 

Once we boys went for tote some rice, and de niggerdriver he keep wcallin® 
onus; and I say, “Oh, de ole wiggendeiver!" Den anoder paid, “ Punt ting 
my mammy told me wus notia! s0 bad as niggerdrivers."" — Slave Songs, edited by 
W. F. Allen, 

Nogro Follow. A black man. 

| ‘The price of Negroes has already reached that. point which is beyood the means 
of small planters, and they cannot afford to invest their small amounts of spare 
capital ina species of property that may be swept away by the diseases of the 
climate, pechaps the very fext week after its purchase; and thus, in the loss of 
one Negro fellow, » three-years waving Te mene wit him.—De Bow's Review, 
Nov., 1858. 

Nogro Hato. Aversion to Negroes. —@ 

Southern megro-hate, being basod on slavery, (s kept within bounds; that of the 

North being mainly a hypocrisy, or an imitation, is affected and exaggerated to 
| caricature. —V, ¥. Tribune, April 21, 1362. 


fie | 
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Negro Head. 1. Tobacco prepared by softening with molasses, and 
shame inc ot aae Stinmonds. 

2. Tussocks or knotted masses of the roots of sedges and ferns 
projecting above the wet surface of aswamp. South, 

Negro Hound. A hound formerly used in hunting fugitive slaves. 

Tt has been found that Schenck, Piatt, and the rest, are not negro-hounds, — 
N. ¥. Tribune, May 9, 1962. 

Negroism. 1. Pro-slaveryism. 

Most of the common soldiers had been reared among Negroes, had become 
Ser Ee en ae ne ea ae ¥, Tribune, 
April 14, 1362. 

2. A Negro peculiarity of speech; suexample of Negro English. 

Sce also various words under Vigger. 

Negroless. Not having any Negro or slave. 

Go to Baltimore, and you wilt find the negrofess majority hearty devotees of the 
Union. — NV. ¥. Tribune, April 3, 1862. 

Negro Minstrel. Negro musicians, or more frequently white men who 
blacken their hands and faces, and, assuming the manners of the 
Negroes of the Southern plantations, go about singing negro songs 
and playing upon the banjo and‘ bones.” There is often much 
melody in their music, while their humorous parodies on popular 
songs, their manner of singing, and their jokes, render their enter- 
tainments popular among all classes. 

‘Negro Nomenclature. A peculiarity of the colored race is their 
fondness for high-sounding words in their conversation, sermons, 
and speeches. In their religious and political organizations, the odd 
names they assume are often ludicrous. Among the societies of 
colored men who recently celebrated in Richmond, Va., the anni- 
versary of the Fifteenth Amendinent, were the following: — 

First National Phasnix, Sons of Elijah, Sons of Enoch, Loving Sons of Daniel, 
First Star of Jacob, Rising Sons of Vineyard, Independent National Sues, 
Young Rising Sons of Ham, Rising Sons of Faith and Order, Lord's Delight, 
Rising Sons of Youth, Teamster's Benevolent Star of the East, United Sons of 
Love, Christian Sons of Peace, Young Sons of Zion, and Benevolent Society of 
the Young Shining Army, The Golden Gilt Dramatic Association of Annapolis. 

Nogrophilism. A name reproachfully given to anti-slavery, 

Here js a taste of his [the editor of the New York Times") Journal's qual- 
ity, from the editorials of its Saturday"s iesue: “Tho Mystery of Veyrophilivn, 
Of all topics now engaging attention, the American Negro is unquestionably the 
ebjef."—¥. ¥. Tribune, June 16, 1862. 

Negro-proscriptive. Proscriptive of Negroes. 

We hope some of those who voted these segro-promriptive clauses into the 
[new] constitution of Illinois will live to be ashamed of them. —V. ¥. Tribwne, 
April 19, 1862. 
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Negro-Worshipper. An opposer of slavery; an abolitionist. 
‘The apologist for Negro-sorehipping and Négro-worshiypers. — N. ¥! Tribune, 
Tan. 30, 1802. 

Neighborhood. ‘The phrase, in the neighborhood of, is frequently used 

to mean bordering on, near, about. 

ee eet ees) ot Se ey bare Pe EA ee wf te Caliah some 
Bed ene Crom Ts, Rear Secs come ee eae 

gregations of Washington, —(Bolt.) Sun, Jane 27, 1887. 

Netop. “This Indian word,” says Mr. Pickering, “is still need, 
colloquially, in gome towns in the interior of Massachusetts, to sig- 
nify @ friend, or (to nse a cant word) a erony.”” Roger Williams, 
in his Key to the Indian Language, says, * What cheer, netop? is 
the general salutation of all English towards the Indians.” The 
word is Narragansett, and means literally, “my friend.” — 
Whatcheer. 


Never say die. Do not despair under any circumstances. © 


Now Jersey Tea. (Ceanothus Americanus.) The leaves of a plant 


employed during the Revolution as a poor substitute for imported 
tea, 


Nice. Fair; good; agreeable: ‘A nice day; ‘nice goods," &e. 
Ricely. In some parts of New England used, like *‘ cleverly,” in the 
sense of well, very well. Ex.: * How ’s your wife, Mr. Peabody, 
this fine morning?” ‘She’ nicely.’” 
Wick. The name already given to the new cent, from the material 
(nickel) of which it is composed. 
‘The “ Philadelphia Bulletin,” in speaking of the first delivery of 
the new cents at the U. S. mint, and of the rush for them, says: — 
The bags containing the nicks were neat little canvas arrangements, of 
which held fire hundred of the diminutive slrangers. — May 25, 1897, 
The new cent creates quite a furor. It is a ieee 
Supplant the cumbersome copper one. “Nary red” will soon be an ‘ 
frp ac agile gr Yn 


Nickel. A five-cent piece coined of that metal. 


Micotiana. A region in which tobacco is a staple. & country 
growing tobacco, or where the use of tobacco prevails. 

It wns in June Inst that Dr, Mussel! (of the “London Times" ] called Gpom thas 
tobacco-ruminant, Governor Pettus of Mississippi. . . . After an interview [with 
Wit), baling igh conver wih ther noble votain of Nicotiana, put to them 

the following interrogatories. —V, ¥. Tiribune, Feb. 13, 1862. 
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Nicotian Leaf. Tobacco. 

William Boyd, in describing a model newspaper, says: — 

Tt admitteth nothing vulgary 
Doth not jest at sacred thoughts; 
And ignoreth outrage, swearing, 
Hazards, drink, wiootian leaf. 
Potter's Amerioxn Monthly, June, 1877. 

Nigger. The vulgar pronunciation of the word Negro, which see for 
various words appertaining to Negroes. 

Niggerhead Stone. ‘The hard, heavy, black rock with which the 
country about Baltimore is filled, and which is so useful in making 
“turnpike roads. 

Niggerism. The peculiarities, real or supposed, of a Negro, in respect 
of language, &o. 

If we did not think it a Pro-Slavery speech, the audience did, and bestowed 
‘upon it a moed of approving screams ax loud as those which immediately after 
greeted the bald niggeriam of Rynders. —N. ¥. Tribune, Nov. 20, 1861. 

To nigger out. To nigger out land signifies, in Southern phraseology, 
to exhaust land by the mode of tilling without fertilization pursued 
in the slave States. “ 

Niggery. Pertaining to, like, a Negro. 

‘The dialect of the entire population is essentially unmistakable miggery.— 
Virginia Cor. N. ¥. Tribune. 

Nigh unto. Nearly, almost. 

1 nigh unto burst with madness! T could foel every bay on my head kindlin? 
tat the eond.— Jobb, Squatter Life. 

Nigh upon. Nearly, almost. 

I got your letter and razorstrap. It's a complete atrap ax you ever see; and, 
f soon as it was known about here that I had received it, nigh upomall our folks 
have been sendin’ to borrow It. — Major Downing, Letter 27, 

Mr, Bedott had been out of health nigh upon ten yeur; and, oh dear, how 
he'd altered since the first time I ever soe hin. — Widow Bedott Papers, p. 22. 

Nimshi. A foolish fellow, or one who habitually acts in a foolish 
manner, Connecticut. 

Nine-Bark. (Spirea opulifolia.) A low shrub found in Maine, 
Canada, Wisconsin, and west to Oregon. Its old bark is loose, 
and separates in thin layers. 

Nine-Killer. The popular name of the Northern Butcher-bird (Lanius 
»aeptentrionalis) of ornithologists. In Canada and the Eastern States, 
it is sometimes called Mocking-bird. ‘The name of nine-killer,”* 
says Dr. DeKay, “is derived from the popular belief that it catches 
and impales nine grasshoppers in aday.”? — Nat. Hist. of New York. 
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Nip. 1. A dram. From nip, a small quantity as of snuff, taken 
between the thumb and finger. 

2. Nick; instant: as, ‘Just in the nip of time.’ Connecticut. 
Nip and Tuck. Au expression signifying an equality, or nearly so, 
in any strife, but particularly in a horse-race or a game, equivalent 
to the phrase “neck and neck.” Comp, Jtub azul go. 

“Nathan,” said a prudent father, ‘now you ‘re goin’ down to Orleans, 

just one thing to advise you on. Don't play that new game gegen 

the jack takes the ace, —"t ain't natural, I tried "em at poker, and old sledge, 

und Joo, but they couldn't got me down, it was mip and tuck between us; but by 
are hy iy fetal Sn Ot Darn Guna; 20d Ube | BOIS — Aiea Rey 


Mipper. Adram. Also “a nip.”” ee 
‘Then it waz, Mister Sawin, sir, you're middtin' well now, be ye? 
Step up an’ take a nipper, sir; L' a dreffle ylad to eee ye." 
Lawell, biytirs yo, 
Mippent Impudent; impertinent. — Hurd's Gram. Corrector. 
Nipping. 1. Mincing. 

‘Oh, deary me, it's enough to make anybody sick to sce the airs Mra Major 
Coon putson, Did you see her come nippin’ into mectin’ with a shaw! op ws big 
asa bedcover ? — Widow Bedort Papers, p. 35. 

2. Applied to cold weather; as, “ nipping cold," * a nipping frost.** 

‘The temperature continues to develop a remarkable mildness for the season, 
‘with cecasional returns of winter gusts and nipping frosts. — Providence: 

‘There are examples of the use of the verb fo nip applied to severe 
cold in English writera: — 

His delivery now proves 
Abortive, as the first-born bloom of spring: 
Nipt with the lagging rear of winter's frost. 
Milton, 


Samson Agonistes, 1075. 
No-account. Of no account, worthless; as,  That’s a no-account 
chap, I reckon !"? ‘* Where did you raise that no-account horse #** 
South-west. 


“ Miss Bella done learn how to talk," said Sarab, in the kitchen cabinet, ‘and 
she look as rosy and pears! her heart ain't broke!" 

“Broke wid what?" asked Aunt Hagur. “TI alwayth telled you that no 
Young mith of mine wath given to hurt herthelf grieving aftor a no-accownt feller 
like that down yonder in Richimond."' —The Hidden Path, — a 


Nobby. Stylish; often applied to new hats. Also spelled Anodby. 


If you would dress yourself cheaply, neatly, nobby, and stylish, give us « Gall, 
Hot-Seller's Advertisement, é acon 


Nooake. (Nookhic, meal. — Eliot's Indian Bible.) Parched meal. An 
Indian word still used in some parts of New England. 


Nokehick, parched meal, which {+  readie very wholesome food, which they 
eat with « little water. — 2. Williaws's Key (1043), p. 11s 
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If their imperious cecasions cause the Indians to travel, the beat of thelr victuals 
for their journey i# nooake (as they call it), whieh fs nothing but Indian corm 
parched in the hot ashes: the ashos being sifted from it, it is afterwards beaten 
to powder, and put into a long leathern bag, trussed at their back like « knap- 
tack, out of Which they take thrice three spoonefuls # day. — Wood's New Eng- 
Land's Prospect (1634), pt. 2 oh. 6. 

With a pestle and mortar [the Indiana] broke up [their corn] Into meal, which, 
seieed wih rate into a paste, they called bd rts Ree Bhs 

Warm was the room and plenteous was the cheer 
Which generous Waban did our Founder bring; 
In trays the nocake and the joints of deer, 
And in the gourd-shell water from the spring. 
Durfee, Whatcheer, Canto I. Ixxxii. 
Noggin. A drink of something alcoholic. 


Nohow. Not in any way; by no means. Always with a preceding 
negative, and sometimes enlarged into * nohow you ean fix it."" 
Dod rot that old Mike Hooter! He pertend to be a preacher! His preachin’ 
ain't nothin’ but loud hollerin' nohow.— Tules of American Humor, 
You don’t cook brokon-lown horso-flosh very easy, nohow.— G. W. Kendall. 
Mics Sikes had better not come # eavortin® round mo with apy of her rantan~ 
kerous carryin* on; for I ain't in no humor, nohow. — Story of the Fire Hunt. 
‘The Colonel's wife could not abide her nohow, and appears like dey done gone 
guy each adder all the trouble dey could. — Harper's Mag. for July, 1876, p. 195. 
‘Them two fool niggers nover did hare no sense, nohow, — Jéid., p. 197. 
No—not What the Portuguese say of the Brazilians, the English 
say of the Americans,—that they are as fond of double negati 
as Homer himself. + I won't nohow,”* * It ain't neither,’* I ain't 
got none,” “Tt ain't nothing else,’ &c., are locutions constantly 
heard. 
No Mistake. See example at Mistake, 
Nomological. Relating to nomology. 
‘The observations of the senses yield us only limited successions and recurrences: 
of phenomena. These have antecedence in the order of time, But Law, eternal, 


absolute, and universal, has antecedence in the order of nocessary existence, and 
is an iden of the Reason, It ia the Iden of Ideas under the momological conception. 


Tappon's Elements of Logic. 
Womology. That branch of philosophy which treats of law in general. 
This at once introduces us to the Doctrine of Law or Nomology, which Is the 
second grand division of philosophy. — Tappan’ Klements of Logic, 
Non-committal, That does not commit or pledge himself to any par 
tioular measure. A political term in frequent use. 
A successful politician here [in New York) is either a hack lawyer of thirty 
years’ standing, or an upstart demagogue, who has made his way by dint of 
sheer brass; either o blind partisan, who knows nothing outside the regular 
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Northern Neck. The portion of Virginia lying between the Potomac 
and the Rappahannock. 

Norther. A severe north wind which blows at particular seasons 
along the Gulf of Mexico, as well as across the vast region lying to 
the north of it. These northere upon the open prairies are exceed~ 
ingly trying, and, when accompanied by snow or a freezing rain, 
prove fatal to cattle and horses ‘Teamsters, herdsmen, and travel: 
Jers have aleo been known, in many instances, to perish. I experi- 
enced a terrific norther on the high plateau of Texas in November, 
1850, which was accompanied by snow, and lasted for three days. 

Mr. Olmsted, in his * Journey through Texas,’ thus describes one 
of these northers :— 

‘Wo were suffering with the heat, when one of us sald, “See this before us, — 
what is it, fog or smoke?" 

“A prairie fire, T think,” said the other, 

“Probably it is; but what ix this on the hill close bys this is fog, surely? Tt 
must be wnorther coming. Yes, it in anorther: listen to that roar! We must 
got our clothing on, or we shall be chilled through," 

First, a chilly whiff, then a puff, the grass bends flat; and, bang, it is upon us, 
—n blast that would have taken a top-gallant sail out of the bolt-ropes, and cold 
ts if blowing across a sea of ice, We galloped fo the nearest ravine, and hurried 
on all the clothing we conld muster. Fortunately, thongh our baggage was left 
bebind, we had taken « supply of blankets, &e.— p. 168. 

Northemer. A citizen of one of the Northern or ‘non-slaveholding 
States. 

Bose. ‘To bite one's nose off" is to foolishly inflict self-injury, while 
striving to injure another. 

No-nee-ums. Tho little midge. (Simulium nocivum.) A kind of 
sand-fly. One of the annoyances of travellers in the Northern and 
North-eastern States. They are said to get under your clothes, and 
produce a feverish heat. by their bites. — Thorcau, Maine Woods, 


p. 228. 

‘The name is Indian-English. 

Notch, An opening or narrow passage through a mountain or hill, — 
Webster, ‘The Notch in the White Mountains is well known. 

‘This gap is not a nofch or depression in the crest of n continuous ridge, but the 
‘extension of the plain narrowed down by bare, rugued peaks of almost solid 
‘Tock, rising abruptly from the plain. — Zep. on Pacific Railroad, Vol. 1. 

Passing down the Chemung and Susquehanna in canoes, thoy landed, and 
Struck through Oa ildercass be a glo Or Rowdh of ha fonentaton, be Wileh they 
ontared the Valley of Wyoming, — Irving's Wasbinyton, Vol. IL p. $68. 

Note. A happy expression; a good joke. “That's a good’ note.’* 
New York. 
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‘Note-Shaver. One who discounts or buys notes at a high rate of 
interest. See Landshark, <5 
Nothing else. ** It ain’t nothing else,”* is a vulgar style of phraseology 

equivalent to“ It’s that, and no mistake.” 

fone.“ Line, nin’'t you a gallows gall?” 

Lice. “ain't nothing ela, Mose.” — New York in 1848. 

Nothing to Nobody. Nobody’s business. This nga eels 
is common in the language of the illiterate in some parts of the 
South. 

‘Mr.—minds his own business; and what he gives away is mathing to 
nobody. —New Hampshire paper. 

“Vot I gives is ufin to nobody.” — English Ancedote. 

Bat surely no lady drank punch? Yes, three of them did, ,. . . and the way 
there women love punch is nothing to nobody. — Georgia Scenes. 

‘The way she would make Todian cakes, and the way T nae tosis them over 
swith molasses, was nothing to nobody. —N. ¥. Spirit of the Timea, 

To notify. 1. To make known; to declare; to publish. “The laws 
of God notify to man his will and our duty.”’ 

2. To give information of. ‘The allied sovercigns have notifed 
the Spanish court of their purpose of maintaining legitimate gov- 
ermment."* 

3, To give notice to. ‘* The constable has notified the citizens to 
mest at the City Hall.” "The bell notes us of the time of 
meeting.” 

The firat of these senses, as Dr, Witherspoon long ago observed 
(Druid, No. 5), is the only one in which this word is employed by 
English writers, They use it simply in the sense of the Latin note 
Jficare, i. ¢. “to make known,” as in the following examples from 
Richardson: — 

His (Duke Robert's) worthie acts, valientlie and fortunately atchioved agains 
the Infidels, are aotifed to the world by many and sundrie writers. — Molinshed. 

Such protest must also be notified, within fourteen days after, to the drawer, — 
Blackstone's Commentaries, 

The two signifieations, Nos. 2 and 3, in which the direct object 
of the verb is the person, instead of the thing, is in sccordance with 
the French use of tlie verb notifier. It is not improbable that they 
will yet be adopted in England; for the same transfer of the idea 
from the thing to the person took place in the Latin language itself, 
in which the word nofus, known, was also used in the sense of 
informed of, knowing. - 


Notional. Fanciful, whimsical. Applied to persons; as, ‘‘ He's a 
very notional man.’? New England. 
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Notionate. Fanciful, whimsical. West. 
Notions. Small wares or trifles.— Worcester. A word much used 
by the ingenious New Englanders, 

“Can Teuit you to-day, ma'am ?" said a pediller from New England, when 
offering his wares for sale in Michigan. “I've all sorte of potions. Here's 
fashionable calicoes; French work collars and capes ; elegant milk-pans, and Hare 
rison skimmors, and me plue wifey dippers; patent pills,— eure any thing you 
like; ague bitters; Shaker yarbs; essences, wintergreen, lobely; tapes, pins, 
needles, hooks and eyes; broaches and bracelets; smelling-bottles; castor ileg 
corn-plaster ; mustard; garding-seeds; silver spoons; pocks Leecaigomrcal Seeent 
green tea; naleratus; tracts; song-books; thimbles; baby's whistles; slates; 
playin’ cards; puddin’ sticks ; rsisis) MesauiLbnelgl pores eet a. I 
sban't offer you lucifers, for ladies with such eyes nover bays anatcheay but 
you can’t ask me for any thing I haven't got, J guess.’ — Afra. Clacers's For- 
et Life, Vol. IL p. 113. 

He has invented several other important wooden notions out of his own head; 
and Moffins says there is enough left to invent a good many more. — NV. ¥. Spirit 
Of the Times. 

No Two Ways about it. Certain; sure. 
Nowhere. To be nowhere is to be at sea; to be utterly at a loss; to 
be ignorant. 

‘This gentleman has been for some years at the head of this institution, the 
special business of which is (o educate teachers who shall be employed in the 
subordinate public schools; and it has just been ascertained that he is 
ignorant of the rudiments of an English education; in short, that in “first prin- 
ciples" he is nowhere, — Boston Bee, 


No, you don't An expression of a non-coincidence of opinion. 
Northern. 


Nub. 1. Aknob. New England. 
2. The nub of a story is the point or gist of it. 


WNnbbdins. Imperfectly formed ears of Indian corn. Suffolk, Eng., 
knubble (dim. of knob or nub], a little knob;* Leicestershire, 
nubbin, ** the stump of a tree;’' Worcestershire, nubblings, “small 
coal.”” 

“ Aunt Peggy brought in some of the curly corn this morning, mother, Did 
‘you seo it?” 

Ma Sa ied gril dela ior ‘There are nothing but little mubbine 
with oot more than a dozen grulns to the 

Procialy auch bedly filled nebbine your children's minds are fated to become, 
Mf you adopt the forcing, bot-bed system with them.— The Hidilen Poth. 

Nullification. Some years ago, when the system of high protective 
duties on foreign imports was predominant in the national councils, 
the politicians of South Carolina —whose main article of export is 
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cotton—were strongly desirous of free trade with England and 
France, the principal consumers of that article believing that the 
consumption of it in those countries would be augmented by an 
augmentation of the import of their fabries. Those 

thought themselves aggrieved therefore by the protection given in 
the United States to the manufacture of fabries coming into compe- 
tition with those of England and France, But, finding Congress 
resolute in adhering to the protective tariff, the South Carolina 
politicians became so exasperated that at last they proclaimed their 
intention to nullify the tariff; that is, to admit British and French 
goods into their ports free of duty, and not to permit the exercise 
of custom-house functions in their State. In other words, mulfifiea= 
tion, in the case of South Carolina, was simply an act, or at least a 
threat, of open rebellion, 

Somebody must go abead, and look after these mattors, to keep down 

Hon, and take care of the Gineral [Jackson] when be gits into his tantrums, aod 
keoop the great Democratic party from splitting in two. — Crockett, Towr, p. 218. 


Nullifier. One who believes in or maintains the right of a fone 
refuse compliance with a law enacted by the legislature of the 


Union. 
‘This term wag also applied to a sort of shoe, made like a decapi- 
tated boot, brought into fashion in the ‘nullification " times, 


Nurly. A corrupt pronunciation and orthography of gnarly, ne e 
gnarled. 
‘Times are mopith and aurly. — Margaret, p. 314, ~~ 
Nurse-Fish. (Somniosus.) Speaking of the fishes at the Isles of 
Shoals, N, H., Miss Thaxter says: “ Sometimes is caught on a 
trawl a monstrous creature of horrible aspect, called the 
—an immense fish, weighing twelve hundred pounds, with a 
like @ nutmeg grater, and no taeth,—a kind of sucker, hence its 
name,” — [eles of Shoals, p. 87. Le Suour notices the fish, which is 
also called sleeper, from its inactive or sluggish habits. 


Nut-Cake. A doughnut. New England. See Cruller. 
‘Nutmeg State. A nickname given to the State of Connecticut, 


allusion to a ridiculous story that wooden nutmegs are there manu- 
factured for exportation. 

Nuts. Enjoyment, gratification, pleasure. ‘* He enjoyed the play 
greatly: it was nus for him.” Also used in England.— Slang 
bee 
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Oak Barrens. Straggling forests of oak-trees, where the soil is very 
poor, and the trees small, stunted, and gnarled. The oak barrens 
differ from the ** oak openings," inasmuch as the latter are usually 
‘on good soil, and hence thrifty, 

Our march to-day lay through straggling forests of the kind of low, scrubbed 
trees, called powt-oaks and black-jacks. The soil of these oud barrens is loose 
and unsound, being little better than a mere quicksand; in which, in rainy 
weather, the horse's foot slips, and now and then sinks in fp rotten, spongy turf, 
to the fetlock.— Jrxing's Towr om the Prniriea, po 95. 

Oak Openings. A characteristic feature in all the North-western 
States are the oak openings. These are forests of short, thinly 
seattared oak-trees. The trees are so diminutive that generally but 
one length for rails can be cut between the ground and the limbs, 
See Opening. 

‘The grounds about the mounds are covered with seattered oak-trees, commonly 
called oak openings, and thickly overgrown with small bushes. — Lapham's Antigs, 
of Wisconsin, p. 1. 

Haring passed tho skirt of the woodlands, we ascended the hills, taking a course 
through the ook qpeninys, where the eye stretched over wide tracts of hill and 
dale, diversified by forests, groves, and clumps of trees.—Jreing's Tour on the 
Proivies, p. 17. 2 

Oats. * To feel one's oats." An expression applied by college stu- 
dents to one who is much aware of his importance. Such a one is 
called cocky. 

Obliged tobe, Must be; as, * This is obliged to be w fever and ague 
country.” Comp. the analogous vulgarism, ‘ bound to be.?? 

Obligement. This antiquated word is still used by old people in New 
EBugland. — Pickering. 

Obsoutely, Obliquely. A factitions word used in New England. 

Obstrep. To be cbstreperous, 

‘This sort of thing won't do. The obstreperous fair ones must conse to obstrep, 
Vanity Poin, 1920 

Obstropulous. A vulgar corruption of obstreperous, New England. 
It is of cis-atlantio origin. 

By hearsay, [the Count and Countess] are # topping sort of people, and pretty 
‘much Tike the Boston folks, full of notions. At thues he la olstrepwlous.—D, 
Humphreys, The Yankee in England. 

Obtusity. Obtuseness. New England. 

‘To occasion or 'casion. To go about asking for work i. ¢., to nak if 
employers have any occasion for one's services. Maryland, 

3 
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Ocoupying Claimant. One who claims Iand by virtue of occupation 
of the same under the land systems of various States. 


Occurrings. Occurrences; incidents. . 


Numberless oocurrings, deeds. “ 
Wan, Boyd, Deac. of « Model Newspaper, Potter's Am. Monthly, Juno, I8tT, 


Ocelot. (Mexican, ocelatl.) ‘A beautiful but savage animal, holding 
a middle rank petween the leopard and the common cat, the Melis 
pardalus of Linneus. The body is about three feet in length, and 
the tail about one; height. about eighteen inches. It is a native Of 
various parts of South America, and is thought to extend as far 
north as Texas. Called also Tiger Cat. 


Octoroon. A name recently coined for a mustee; the offspring of a 
white and a quadroon. See Mulatio and Negro. 
“Oh, stay,'’ a cullered pusson anid, ° a 
* Aa’ on dis bosom rest your hoad!"* 
‘The Octoroon she winked ber eye, . 
But still he answered with a sigh, 
Skedaddle, — Song, Vanity Fair. 
Odd Stick. in topentsic person; an 083 habe” + John Randlph 
was an odd stick.”’ 


Of 1. An action of the organs of sense may be either involuntary or 
voluntary. Accordingly we say lo see, fo ear, to denote an involun- 
tary act; and to look at, to hearken or listen to, to denote a voluntary 
one. With regard to the other senses, we are not eo well provided: 
with words; but some people, prompted apparently by a feeling of 
this deficiency, endeavor to supply it by construing the verbs to feel, 
to taste, to smell, with the preposition of, to signify a voluntary act. 
Hence, to feel, taste, smell of a thing, is to do 80 intentionally, 
This corruption is rarely met with in writing. ’ 

In the course of the forenoon, a few women came around our tent felt of ft 
and peeped through the cracks to see Mrs, Perkins, — Perkina’s Residence 
Persia, p. 103. 

2. In the colloquial language of New England, this preposition, 
frequently corrupted into on, is used after a gerund or active 
ciple; as, * Ebenezer is coming to stick our pig; but he ‘iw 

quarter for doin’ ef it (or on it).”” 

Whereas, many Negroes and other slaves absent themselves from thelr 
service, and run out into the woods and there remain, killing and 
hogs and cattle Belonging unto the people of this provinee, &e.— 
Statutes, Act of 1751. 


no, 
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Off the Handle. To /ly off the handle is to fly into’a passion. To go 
off the handle is to give up the ghost, to die. The allusion is to the 
head of un axe. 

A poor man in this city bad a fortune teft bim by a distant and wealthy rela- 
tir, who-went of the hale ln Baglamij rather unexpectedly. — Is ¥: Api of 


Offal. This word, among pork-butchers and curers in the Weat, 
implies the liver and lights, or more technically the head and pluck, 
liver, &c., of the animal; whereas, in correct English, it is limited 
to the refuse thrown to the dogs. An English reader would be 
much shocked at the mention of a dish of offal. 

Offen. Off from; off on. A vulgarisin, 

T am glad Mise Woodhull i* engaged to be married, it takes a load ofa my 
mind. I presume she will settle down and siake a likely woman. — Betsy Bubbet, 
p- ait, 

Say, if you give me much more of your sisa, I'll take and bonnes a rock 
off'n your head. —Mark Twain, Tom Swoyer, p. 29. 

Office-Holder, A government official. ‘Used frequently as'a term of 
reproach. 

Office-Holding. feng siya seg gre Ra ae 

Office-Hunter. A seeker after public office. 


Office-Hunting. A seeking after public office. That both the praction 
ee oe eS 
bestow, is evident from the date of the following extract: — 

Office-Hunting. Tho decerse of Col. Freeman, late Fourth Auditor of the 
‘Treasury, the salary of which is $3,000 a yeur, has caused a great stir at Wash- 
ington. There are sald to be about fifty applicants for the place, among whom 
are a dozen or two members of Congress. —Vilex's Register, March 20, 1824. 

Offish. Distant or unapproachable in manners. | 

T am naturally pretty ofish and retirin’ In my ways with strange men folks. 
I think it is becoming in a woman to be so, instead of bold.— Betsy Boblet, 
p 239, 

Of-Ox. An unmanageable, crose-grained fellow. — Lowell. 

Offset. 1. In accounts, a sum, account, or value set off agninst an- 
other sum or account, as an equivalent. — Webster. 

‘This word is generally used in place of the English term set-off. 
Mr, Pickering says, * It is also very common im popular language, 
in the sense of an equicalent.” None of the English dictionaries 
have the word in any sense except that of “shoot from a plant.” 

‘The expense of the frigates had been strongly urged; but the saving in insur- 
‘ance, in ships and cargoes, and the ransom of seamen, was more than an qféet 
Against. this item. — Marshall's Washington. 
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that.— Margaret, p61. > 
2. The dictionaries omit to notice a use of this word, which was 
common thirty years ago in New England, and probably is still 
known outside the cities, i. ¢. a terrace, A hillside garden was laid 
out in offsets, or a house built above the level of the travelled road 
had one or more offsets in its * front yurd."’ Often pronounced 
“off tact,” 

To offset. To set one account against another; to make the account 
of one party pay the demand of another. — Webster. 


Olldom The petroleum manufacture; the district in Pennsylyania 
whenee petroleum is obtained. 


Ojo. (Pron. oho.) This Spanish term means an eye, and figuratively 
@ spring ina plain. In Texas, New Mexico, and California, these 
springs greet the thirsty traveller as the onses doin Africa, A few 
rushes or rank grass, rising above the sterile wastes, gnide him to 
the spot. 


Okra. (Hibiscus esculentus.) A tropical plant, the pods of which are 
used in the mucilaginous soup called gumbo. — Worcester, 


Old Coon. The raccoon, or ‘coon, as it is generally called in the 
language of slang, has the reputation of being a vory knowing ani- 
mal; hence, ‘as sly as a coon." “He's an old coon,” is said of 
one who is very shrewd; often applied to a political manager. 
Comp. *' Sly Old Fox."" 

T guess them sarcy Britishers 
Won't easy get to leeward 
Of such an all-ired smart old coon 
As William Henry Seward. 
[London] Punch, Feb. 1, 1802. 

Old Country. A term applied to Great Britain, originally by natives 
from that country, but now understood and used generally in the: 
United States. ww 

Mr. Goodrich, in describing the people of New England at the 
period of the Revolution, says: — 

Tho Episcopalians had indeed one more tie than other men to the ed cowntry, 
and that was a powerful one. England was not only thelr mother In things #ee~ 
ular, but in things sacred. —Vol. I. p. 192. 

‘Tt will be remembered that a few years ago a base ball team from the United 

Scribner's Monthly 


States went to the old country, but met with poor success. — 
for Aug, 1877, p. 616. 
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Old Countryman. A native of England, Scotland, Ireland, or Wales. 
The term is never applied to persons from the continent of Europe. 

Oldermost. Oldest, Used in the West. 

Ain't that oldermost stranger a kinder sort a preacher? — Carlton, The New 
Purchase, Vol. U1. p. 70, 

Old Dominion. The State of Virginia. Sometimes called the‘ An- 
cient Dominion."’ The name probably arose from the circumstance 
that Virginia was the original name for all the English colonies in 
America; also from the fact that in early times it was called, in all 
the letters from the King, “ The Colony and Dominion of Virginia,” 

What moans the Old Dominion? Hath she forgot the day, » 


‘When o'er her conquered valleys swept the Briton’s stecl array ? 
Whittier, Voices of Freedom. 


Old Driver. Euphemism for the devil, See Spitfoot. 
Old Fogy. (Su. Goth, fogde.) One who is behind the times. 

Jamieson suggests that the term originally signified the governor 
of a garrison; and like the Sw. word aunk into insignificance. — 
Scottish Dic. 

Latham defines it an imbecile old man. 

Old Livermore, old Soy, old Chutney, &e., that socloty of ol? fogies in fine, 
who gave each other dinners round and round, and dine for the mere purpose of 
Buttling, —these, again, are dinner-giving snobs. — Thackeray, Book of Snobs, 

Old-fogyish. “' He's slow and rather ofd-fogyish.”—The Independent. 
Old Hickory. A nickname applied to General Jackson, President of 
the United States, in allusion to his tough, unyielding disposition. 

‘The name of Old Hickory, says Parton, was not an instantaneous 
inspiration, but a growth. First of all, the remark was mado by 
some soldier, who was struck with his communder’s pedestrian 
powers, that the general was tough. Next, it was observed . . . 
that he was ss tough as hickory. Then he was called Hickory. 
Lastly, the affectionate adjective ‘* old ** was prefixed, and the Gen- 
eral thenceforth rejoiced in the completed nickname, usually the 
first-won honor of a great commander. — Life of Jackson. 

Old Hoss. A familiar expression used in accosting a person, équiva- 
lent to “old fellow.” Western. 

Old Hows, when Is found ee tenderest of a 
seers tat, arent 

Old Man. 1. The old man isa term more common than respectful, 
used by “ Young America ” for father. 

2. In the South and West, instead of saying, for instance, ‘Old 
Mr. Smith,” it is customary to say, ‘Old man Smith." A friend 
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informs me that, in the eastern part of New England, he had heard. 
as gsr eoge acral gi tag 

3. “My old man,” my husband, Used also in England. — _ 

Old North State. North Carolina. % 

Thi oppoelion are benging out the most popular alka North Cacti WY. 


A. Graham, who will bo clected governor by the langest “before 
gion... in the Old North State. —Newbern Cor. of N. Y- 


Old Pod. An old man. 
Ola Rye. Old whiskey distilled from rye. ; 
K Tdon't know whether Mark took » drop or nots but they generally keep 


barrel of old rye in the lumber shantics, and my opision is thathe was invited to. 
take a horn, — Hammond, Wild Northern Scenes, p. 198. ’ 
“Nary drop," said Tom; “ten minutes ago I wouldn't have given a pewter 
dime for my chance of sticking to [the temperance Blige) but eet weal 
give a cent for a barrel full of ten-year-old rye. — Hadberton, The Barton Expert 
ment, p. 42. 
Old Scratch. Tho devil. See Seratch. 


Old Sledge. A Southern and Western name for the game at cards 
commonly called All Fours. 

Tplayed a pretty stiff game of oli sledge, ar, as he called it, all fours; for I played: 
every night. — Simms, Wigwarn and Cabin, p. 88. 

With professional flat-boatmen, their acme of felicity is a game of old dedge 
enlivened by the fiddle, — Remembrances of the Muiesippi, Harper's Magazine. 

014 Soldiers. Ends of cigars and quids of tobaceo that have been 
used. 

Ladies who swab our sidewalks, richly dressed, 
‘To rid us of the juices there expressed, 
And like drill-sergeants 
‘Han! off old soldiers lying there at rest; 
No more your silks shall be of the “ vile pest” 
Brooms and abstergents. — Vewgayper, 

O014-Wife or Old-Squaw. (Anns glacialis,) The popular name of a 
brown duck, one of the most common throughout North America, 
the Jong-tailed Duck of Pennant, 

Old Whale. A sailor. See at Sardine. 

Oleomargarine. An article made from fat, grease, and oily sub- 
stances, large quantities of which find its way to market, where it 
is sold for butter. Also called Butterine. 

About $1,000,000 pounds of * buttering,”* formerly known as oleomargorine, 
have been shipped. from Philadelphia duriag the lust month, the greater part of 
which went to France, England, and and Scotland, and some to Germany and the 
‘Nethorlands, — Philadelphia R 
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Oleomargarine to the front. ‘The Governor [of New York) having signed the 
act for the protection of buttormakers, all imitations of butter are hereafter to 
‘be solid only under the name of olzomargarine, which is to be stamped on all ite 
receptacles. —N. ¥_ Tribune. 

Olyoook. (Dutch, oliekoek, oil-enke.) A cake fried in lard) A 
favorite delicacy with the Dutch, and alao with their descendants in 
New York. There are various kinds, as doughnuts, erullers, &c- 

‘The table was always sure to boast of an enormous dish of balls of swoetened. 
dough, fried in hog's fat, and called doughnuts or olykwks — Knickerdocker’s 
New Fork. 

On. This word is much used where the English use in; as, ‘+ T met 
him on the cars,” or ‘on a steamer."’ + He lives on Broadway.”’ 


Once. As soon as; if. 

Once the planters in the vicinity of Port Royal find that the Union troops arw 
established there in such force as to insure thelr protection, their faith in seces- 
sionism will give place tom keon appreciation of their own interests, —N. Y- 
Herald, Now. 16, 1861, 

Once and again. Occasionally; sometimes. A Southern phrase, 
equivalent to ‘‘once in a while.” 


On Bend, i. ¢. on end. Excited; astonished; enraged. 


One-Berry. The Indian turnip, so called in Connecticut; also called 
Jack-in-the-Pulpit, which see. 


One-Horse. In the West, by an obvious agricultural figure, this term 
is applied to any thing small or diminutive, aaa‘ one-horse bank,” 
a “one-horse church,’? meaning a little bank or church, So the 
phrase * one-horse lawyer"? is applied to a moan, pottifogging fellow. 
A clergyman, deprecating the use of such expressions as “ confound 
it,’? called them '* one-horse oaths.’? 


Every State in the Union should rigidly prosoribe and probibit the entabliah- 
‘mont of the wild-cat and one-horse banking concerns which have produced so 
ween! mischief, and broaght diseredit on all banking institutions. — New York 

un. 

Qn Friday last, the engineer of a fast train was.arcestod by the authorities of 
a one-horse town in Dauphin County, Pa., for running through the borongh at a 
greater rate of speed than is allowed by their ordinances. Having neglected, 
however, to give publicity to these onlinanices, they could not impove any fine; 
and their discomfiture was aguratated by the malicions excuse of the engineer, 
that ‘‘he dida't know there was a town there!" —( Wash.) Evening Star, 1858, 

To see how he liked pork and pone flavored with wa'nnt saplin,” 
An' nary social priv'lege but # one-hoss, starmewhee! 























| against which 
\ eee ae multiplication of universities. The 
j ‘one-harac university igoton tu he Unhad ister and Coad uct aaa 


ous to high education and to the value of degrees. line 
On Hand. At hand, present. A: cefloqu\e) expression) bortaimae eae 
the shop, in frequent nse. - 


‘The anti-Sabbath meeting, «0 long talked of, han at. Sigel ee eared 
Boston. About three hundred females were on hand. —N. Y. Eaywess, 

If our numerous subscribers and the publico.will be om hand about 5 ofeboek 
this evening, we can give them the European papers by the * America,” Gentaining: 
doubtless the most critical intelligence ever transmitted to this coantry Lhe 
tuady. — Burgeas, Stringer, # Co,, 222 Broadway. 

spe speee) is erery ste wise Cass) HG TO) (vie a 
tepecially in the Ist and 2d districts, to be on hand next Tuesday to 
ballot for Peace, Prosperity, and Freedom, —N. ¥, Tribune, March 10, 

A broker from Wall Street was on hand at the meeting, and tried 
from want of practice, could only utter disjointed sentences about 
market, &c. — Doesticks. i 

Onhiteh. To pull trigger (cf. Spanish disparar). 4 
Onplush, for nonplus. Used in the Southern States. 

‘You know [tuck dinnor at the Planters. Well, twas put a lee! 2) 
plush by that old niggur feller that waits on the table there. I did ; 

| ‘what to make of him.— Major Jones's Courtship, p. 63. mare 


Onst (Pron. wunst.) A common vulgar pronunciation, especially in 
the West, And so twiste for * twice.” The same 
sometimes heard from Englishmen. 

On the Coast. Near, close at hand. A nautical expression, in com~ 
‘mon use in Nantucket. 


Onto. A preposition bearing the same relation to on that into does 

to in, Although used here much more frequently than in England, 

it is not peculiar to America. 

When the stack rises two feet hich, to be conveniently forked onte from the 

ground, — Marshall, Rurol Econ., Yorkshire, Vol. El. pe Its 

Mr. Pickering quotes the following as the only example he has 

seen in an American book: — 

‘Take all your cigars and tobacco, and in some calm evening carry them onto 

the common. — Dr. 8. Waterhouse, Lecture ow Tobacco. * 

ge ee ees oo Decne, be Be ern ae 
‘The Improvement conajsts in casting a boss of soft metal onto the metallic 

tube, — Patent Office Report for 1854, Part I. p. 480. 

‘The nature of this invention consists in the use of a spring sai 

ota of which the bck of the shoe le necurty bold while being 

foot of it, — bid, p. 533. 











a) 
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‘On Yesterday. A corruption in common uae among editors and con- 
gressmen, who seem to have forgotten that yesterday is an adverb 
‘8a well a3 & noun. 

twas the Intention to send in tho Trorsury Report, which has been so long 
delayed, on yesterday. —N. Y. Tribune, Jan. 9, 1862: 

T supposed that the house listened to the remarks of the gentleman from Texas 
on yesterday: and therefore Ht is not necessary for me to relate the points he 
made. — Speech of Mr. Brooks, July 7, 1852. 

‘Mr. Speaker, when C arose on yesterday, {twas my intention merely to explain 
my’ position, &c,— Speech of Mr Quitman, Dec. 18, 1856. 

Qodles. Abundance. “ Oodles of money.” Plenty of money. Ten- 
nessee. 

Opening. In the Western States, a term applied to thinly wooded 
spaces without, underwood, so called to distinguish them from the 
forests which are thickly wooded. ‘These openings are generally 
covered with small oaks. 

Accordin’ to the Bible, God put the first man and woman together Io a most 
beantifal garden, in which all things excellent and pleasant was to be found, — 
some such place as these openings, T reckon. — Cooper's Oak Openings, p. 25. 

Opinuated. Opinionative, conceited. — Sherwood's Georgia. 

Opossum. (Virginia, Ind.) An opassom hath a head like a swine, 
and a taile like a rat, and is of the bignesse of acat. Under ber 
belly she hath a bagge wherein she lodgeth, carrieth, and suckleth 
her young. — Smith's Generall Historie of Virginia, B. ii. p. 27 
(1627). See Possum, 

Hore is likewise that singular animal called the opoamum, which seems to be 
‘the wood-rat mentioned by Charlevoix, in bik History of Canada.— Guthrie's 
Geogrophy. 

Ordinary. Euphemistic for homely, plain, nothandsome, Connecticut, 

A lady accidontally conversing with a gentleman, unknown to her by name, 
anid of him ox well us to him what ho did not forget: “I hear Mr. 
extroonlinary ordinary man.'” 

Inthe West, we hear or ‘nary used for mean ; as, ‘* He ‘san or "nary 
fellow.” 

Oregon Grape. Frequently mentioned by explorers in Oregon. The 
name of the plant which yields it is not given. 

Organic. Which organizes into a political, legislative, or social 
body; as, the organic law of a Territory or State. A word which 
‘has recently come into very common use. 

‘The powers of the corporation of Washington are only those which are con- 
ae organic law, the charter,— Message of Mayor of Washingtom,: 
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» 2. Unfavorable condition or feeling; Ri being tere et Soma? 
Mrs. H. B. Stowe. See In. 

Toout. To ‘ou the candle” means, at the South, to put out the 
candle. . 

Outen. Miss Bobbet and Josiah Allen’s wife call upon Horace 
Greeley, of whom the former was a great admirer: — 

Heray took a bottle of hartshorn owen her pooket, and advanced onte him, 
and says she, in tender, cooin’ tones, * Does your intelectual head ache? Lot 
me bathe that lofty forwerd. Aud oh! dearest man, will you give me # lock 
of your noble hair.” — Betsy Hobbet, p. 303. 

An’ since the whole trade has growa easy, 'twould be easy enough, I've a whim, 
Ti you was agrotd, to be makin’ an editor out-en of Jim. 
Carlton, Farm Ballads, p 83. 

Outer, Outof. ‘Whar are you from outer?” is @ common expres- 
sion in Kentucky and the neighboring States, meaning, Where do 
you come or hail from? 

Ontfit. Allowance to a public minister of the United States, on going 
to a foreign country, which cannot exceed a year’s salary. — Wor 
cester. 

Tn the Far West and on the Plains, every thing is am owpfit, from @ railway 
train to a pocket-knife. It is applied indiscriminately, —to a wife, a horse, a 
dog, a cat, or a row of pins. — MeCture, Kocky Mountains, p. 211. 

Ont of Fix. Disarranged; in a state of disorder. Out of hilter is 
used in the same sense. 

‘The week was the longest one ever was. It seemed to me that the axlotreo of 
the world wanted greasin', or somethin’ or other was out of jira, for it didn’t 
seem to turn round half so fast as it used to do. — Afajor Jones's Courtship, p. 80. 

Out of Whack. Out of repair, a8 machinery, &e. Virginia. 

Outsider. A term applied by those in office, or in any association, to 
thove outside of it. 

A large number of oxéviders have gone to the free-toil convention at Buffalo. — 
Lowelt Journal. 

Out West, Out South, instead of West and South, 

Over, for under. In these expressions, '* He wrote over the signature 
of Junius;" ‘ He published some papers over his own signature.’” 
A few of our writers still countenance this unwarrantable innovation; 
but the principle on which it is defended would unsettle the whole 
language. The use of the word under, in phrases like those above 
mentioned, is as well established ns any English idiom. — Pickering. 

‘Had our friend U., of Philadelphia, duly meditated this matter, he never 
would have sent os # letter with such an anpostical expression in it as the very 
common blunder of “over the signature,’ for the metaphorical phrase originally 


££ | 














ech 


Ifto the world. U., a» a lawyer, must at les 
‘or lesa familiar with the phrase, “given under my hand and 
English idiom, albeit the hand and seal (which in thie instance the 
signature) are placed at the bottom of the document, We do not 
oss! aalling “over the fag of the United States, when hor ensigas are sent 
below at sunset!—V. ¥. Lit. World. 
Over, for by. ‘They left Boston for New York over the Provi- 
dence Railroad”? 
Over and above. 1, Tolerable; middling. “How aw you today 2" 
"So so, not over and above well."” 
“How did your crop turn out ?** in 
“Well, not over'n above guod,” said Tappenaine. — Habsertom, The Burton 
p 125. 

2, Exceedingly; very. ‘+E dou't think our friend Phiness is deer 
and above scrupulous as to how he makes his money.” * He ’s not 
over and above pious.'* 

‘Overcrop. IK planter er: fariner ta:saldllbo sooereeep kaise areata 
plants or * seeds’ more ground than he can attend to. 

Overcup White Oak. See Burr Oak. ‘ 

Overly. Excessively. ‘Is old man Boone rich ?** “ Why, not 
overly so."" Western. a. ~~ 

To overrun. To run over. neat 

Economy, 's community near Beaver, was orerraa 

sarin Sent! Fe Fribene Tone gee 18a _ 
Overslaugh. (Dutch, overslag.) 1. A bar, in the marine 
of the Dutch, The oversiaugh in the Hudson River, near y 
Bib chneiecs nol ke pose uke Le 
eer. the only locality to which this term is now applied among 


. 


My A skipping over. . 

Samuel Woodworth, author of the well-known song of “The Old 
Oaken Bucket,”' in a poem upon “Old New York,”” thus refers to 
the Hudson River overslaugh : — 


‘To visit Albany or Troy : 
‘Was quite an enterprise; 
In Tappan Zee tho wind was flawy, 
Ani billows oft would rise. 
Ant then the oversiugh alone 
For weeks detained a few: 
Steamboats and railroads were unkuown, 
‘When this old house was now. 
New York Post, March, 1877. 
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To overslaugh. (Dutch, oversaen, and from the verb.) To skip 
over, pasa over, omit. A word used by New York politicians, to 
signify that the direct line of elevation in office is not observed, 
and especially when an “outsider” is appointed over the heads of 
those already in office. 

‘Mr, Polk intended making General Butler commander-in-chief, and to drop 
Genoral Scott. But it was found that public opinion would not be recanciled to 
everslaughing es and he [General Taylor] was nominated. — Washington 
Correspomient, N. Y¥. Com. Adv., Oot 21, 1846, 

‘The attempt to overslavgh clficers entitled to tuaik'fa the highest grade in tha 
serrice is about to be repeated in a somewhat different way in a lower grade, 
and we dosire to call attention to the facts. —N. ¥. Courier and Eng., Oot., 1948. 

If the conspiracy of the Calhounites with a few doughfaces of the North to 


overslaugh him (Benton) succeeds, it will render him the Jn Missouri, 
‘and make bis re-clection 10 the Senate more certain. —¥. ¥. Dec. 20, 
1840. 


‘The * Boston Herald,” April 8, 1877, in speaking of a Bill 
before the Legislature of Dlinois, to contro) the operations of the 
“ bummer element” at primary political meetings, asaya: — 

The law is to be available . . . for giving primary meetings more dignity and 
importance, and encouraging the better lass of voters to come out without fear 
of being overslauyhed by the rowdy elements af the community. 

Over-smart, Smart to excess; very capable, Connecticut. 
Over Street, for across the street. New York. 


To overture, To propose. A word in common use in the Presby~ 
terian Church, in speaking of laying a subject before an ecclesias- 
tical body for its consideration. 

Over the Left. An expression used to give to the words it accom- 
panies a meaning directly opposite to that which they would other- 
wise have. Common in Eugland. 

Ata county court held in Hartford, Sept. 4, 1700, 

Whereas James Steel did commence an action against Bevel Waters (both of 
Hartford), in this court, upon hearing and tryall whereof the court gave judg- 
‘ment against the sald Waters (as In justice they think they ought), upon the 
declaring the suid judgment the said Waters did review to the court in March 
next, that being granted and actaoes, Sn salt Ween he departed from the 


‘table, said, “God bless you over the left shoulde 
mbes east ordered p teonrdl heres to tir maga torial 
A true copie: Test Caen Staxter, Clerk. 


At the next court, Waters was tried for contempt, for saying tho words recited, 
“so cursing the court;"’ and, on verdict, fined £5. He asked a review at the 
‘court following, which was granted; and, pending trial, the court asked connsel 
of tho Rey. Mosers. Woodbridge and Buckingham, the ministers of the Hartford 
churches, as to the common aceeptation ” of the offensive phrase. Their reply 
constitutes & part of the record, and is as follows: — 
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Mani Water binds Dl prepbecease ortega 





March 7, 1705-0, cK 
‘The former judgment was affirmed on review. — is 
believed, is the earliest instance of the use of this” 
pT ees eet fd ey 2 
“Cette putain qui ne vous aime ~ 4 
Que de gauehe ot pour le profit,"* — 
Gre the eb: llnoe of an eplyrana Cot-whish tka neantaenea 
not bear transcription), in Le Parnasse Satyrique (GN). + 
Owdacious, for audacious, Southern and Western. Unt 
He had a daughter Molly, that was tho most enticin’, , ae dieele ee 
‘that ever made a feller get owdacious. — Roth, Squatter 
Why, Major, you wouldn't take such a likely gall “eee 
Allon wpald harsher oxt of oe baods awn te you 
Robinson, [way nover 40 owdeciously put out with the abominable: 


befor. isco congo nake 9 oh em pa ng 
cuss like a trooper, — Major Jones's Travels. 


Ownup. To confess; to make a clean breast. 
Oyster-Fish. See Toadl-Fish. =_ 
Oyster-Shucker. An oyster-opener. Southern. , 


P. — 


Pas. (Pron. paws, with « hard.) (Datch, Paaseh.) This Dateh 
name is commonly applied to the festival of Enster, in the State 
of New York. 

Paas Bloomachee, i. «, Easter flower. (Narcissus 
Not the Pasque Flower of botanists, but the common Yellow 
dil. ‘The Calla is frequently called Easter Lily. a 

Paas Bggs. Hard-boiled eggs cracked together by New 
the Easter season. They are often dyed of various 
ing. ~s 

Topack, To transport in packs or packages; and bence sim 
carry. “ Are you going to pack that rock all the way home 
to a person who had secured a bit of stone containing a 
Western. 


Seeaernet cnet ane im rane a 
Just before reaching it, Joe killed an antelope, of which we hid wee ni 
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packed the hams and shoulders to camp. — 7. A. Culberteon, in Fifth Smitheon. 
Report, p Ol. 

Paddle. 1. A wooden instrument with which negroes are punished, 
shaped like the paddle of a canoe, with holes bored through the 
blade, Sea Cobb. 

2. A paddle-wheel. ‘The steamer's paddles were torn away by 
the floating ive.” 

To paddle. To punish; to beat with the sticks of a paddle, 

All the starving, padiiting, and pickling in the world will not insure good crops. 
N. ¥. Tribune. 


His master had pueldted to death three of his fellow-slaves. — Newborn Cor. 
Of The Independent, May 16, 1802. 

To paddle one’s own Canoe, A figurative Western phrase, menn- 
ing to make one's own way in life, to be the architect of one’s 
own fortunes. Comp. the French proverbial saying: “ Il conduit 
bien sa barque.’* 


And, where'er your Jot may be, 
Paddle your own canoe. 


Leave t Heaven, tn bumble trust, 
ne ie pan mst 
they 

Harper's Magazine, May, 1854, 

Pain-Killer. A nostrum made at Providence, R. I., by Perry Davis 
& Son, which has a world-wide fame. It is as popular in 
China, Japan, and throughout Europe, as it is in the United 
States. 

Paint. In some of the Southern States, a horse or other animal which 
is spotted is called a paint, 

Painter. A corruption of pantier. The popular name of the cougar or 
panther. See Puma. 

“ You don’t know the way,’ said Obed + pmabe A then yea theres painters 
In the woods, and wild-cats and owls." — Margaret, p. 

Pair of Stairs. An expression often parti Seefel Found 
in Evelyn's Diary, June 10, 1640. 

Palace Car. An elegantly fitted car or railway carriage now intro- 
duced on most of our railways: they are also called drawing-room 
cars. They were first introduced by Mr. Pullman of Chicago, and 
for o time were called Pullman cars, 


lu il 
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Beauty in distress recline on the sofas of a palace 

Halifax to San Antonio}, nor leave one palace for another, but 

of a station. — E. £, Hale, Adventures of a Pullman, p, viii, - 
Pale-Paces. A torm applied, or said to be applied, by the 

Indians to the whites. See Bail-Face. 

“ Yos,"" muttered the Indian, “ the pale-faces are prattling women! They have 

tro words foreach thing, while x edn wl aks the wud of Mises peal 

for him." — Cooper, Lost of the Mohicans, 


‘The brave Tecumseh's words are good: ow 
“One league for terror, strife, and blood, 
“Must all our far-spread tribes unite; . 
ons ec easton 
But, Yengee, hear: The pule-faced strangers ay 
Ba pooner pat wa Anse ahr ch Sunn — 
Near the big waters rose their council flame, = <6 


‘And to it ran our Kastern Sagamores. 

Durfee, Whatcheer, Canto IV. xxxv. 

Palm. (Pron. paum.) To stmutch with the hands. Now England. 

Palmateer. Seo Parmateer. 

Palm Cabbage. ‘The young terminal bud or sprouting leaf of the Areca 
oleracea and of some other palms, used as a culinary vegetable when 
sufficiently tender. 

Palmetto. (Chamcarops palmetto.) A perennial plant strongly mark 
ing climate. It commences in the same regions with Long Moss; 
that is to say, about 33°, It throws up from a large root, so tough 
as to be cut with difficulty by an axe, and hard to be eradicated 
from the soil, large, fan-shaped palms, of the most striking and 
vivid verdure, and ribbed with wonderful exactness. It is used by 
the savages and the poorer creoles as thatch for their cabins ; and 
from the tender shoots of the season, properly prepared, a very use- 
fa] kind of summer hata, called palmetto hats, is manufactured. — 
Flint, Geogr. of Miss. Valley. 

When they came to the river which the Governor had passed, thay found Pal 
mitos vpon low Palmetrees like those of Andaluzia.— Mokluyt, Virginia Richly 
Valued (1609), p. 30. 

‘Of all the trees that is, or ever were, 
None to the straight almeta may compare. 
Hardie, Law Voynge to Bermudas (Lond. 1872), pO. 

Palmetto City. The city of Augusta, the capital of Sonth Carolina; 
so called from the arms of the State, which contain a palmetto, 


In the delightful temperature of to-day, with the rich tating af the tenn 
green luxuriance, and the perfumes of a thousand beds of 
Peaches sapien wie ren owargacgoray ip, 
Tribene. 


























Palmetto State, The State of South Carolina. the ‘Inte 
civil war, the soldiors from the State were called + Palmetto. spe? 
Need eee - 


Charleston 

Palmilla, See Soap-Plant.. (Sp. palmille is a sort of bluish cloth.) 

Pandowdy. Food made of bread and apples baked together, — Worces- 
ter. New England. Halliwell gives Pandoulde as the Somerset 
name for a custard. See Slump and Pan-Pie. 

Panel-House or Panel-Den. ‘A house of prostitution and theft com- 
bined. 

Panel-Thief, A thief who, while the victim is engaged with a gitl of 
the town, enters the room hy « secret opening, and abstracts his 
money, watch, &c. 

Pan-Handle. A part of Western Virginia, so called! from its shape; 
the Pan-handle ronning up like a wedge between Pennsylvania 
and Ohio. There is also a Pan-handle district in Texas. A 

So they whirled relontlessty across the P’an-Handle, by which domestic mame 
that funny strip of Western Virginia is known that sects ap ka angayaried 
icicle between Pennsylyania and Ohio. — Hole, Ade, ofa Pullwon, p, 20. 

Panter, (French. A basket; a hoop petticoat.) A frame-work of 
steel or whalebone worn by ladies for the purpose of expanding their 
dresses; also called a tournure and a bustle 

How queer to my sight are the fair promenaders, 
When bright afternoons being them out to my view? 
‘The ribbons, the flounces, the tangled-up dresses, 
The balmoral stocking, aud heel-lifted shoe! ow 
‘The high-towering chignen, the pot-lid bitched to ity 
‘The back-hair turned up where the waterfall fells 
‘The cotton device — those things T° not mention — 
And e’en the plump panier that makes such a swell, — 
The wonderful panier, the fip-lappy panier, ‘ : 
‘The ex-bustie panier, that makes auch a swell! 
New York Mail, The Panier in a Windy Day. 

Panning or Panning out, A torm employed by gold miners to denote 
the process by which grains of gold are separated from the earth 
with which it is mingled. The earth with water is put in a pan 
and then shook, when the gold sinks to the bottom. ~ 

The (Mexican) greasers went punning up the bill, and found what was the rich~ 
sei peeked iat tbe vaca Kan pos produced. — Mark Teain, Roughing 1%, ps 48, 
Peper Aparna) tec Sanne sp 

owt, of u 
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Pan-Pie. Same as Pandowdy, which see. — =e. 
Pantaloonery. The particular description of fabrics from which pan- 
taloons are made. A word used by the merchant tailors in their ad~ 
vertisernents. ** Cotton pantaloonery very active.”’ — Prices Current. 
Pants. Pantaloons; in England, generally called trousers. A word 
Dorrowed from the language of tailors’ bills. 
‘The things named pants in certain documents, —- 
A word not made for gentlemen, but geats. ~~. 
Holmes's Poet, yo 217, 

Papaw, (Asimina triloba.) A wild, fruit-bearing shrub of the Annona. 
fomily, remarkable for its beauty; also called Custard Apple, The 
frnit is nutritious, and a great resource to the Indians. * The 
‘ular name of Papaw,”’ says Gray, in his ‘‘ N. Amer. Genema,’’ was. 
doubtless given to the fruit from a fancied resemblance in the 
appearance or taste of the fruit to the trae Papaw of tropical Amer- 
ica."’ By the French of Upper Louisiana and the Canadas called 
Assiminier (Michauz, North Am. Sylva, Vol. II. p. 93), whence. 
the name of the genus Assune-minnar, stony fruit. ‘The fruit con- 
tains several large triangular stones. The plant is also noted for 
the pliability and toughness of its twigs, well known as 
for parts of broken harness. The papaw of the tropics (Carica 
papaya) isa very different plant. See Melon Fruit. a 

Poor Jeff Davis, 
His low graye is 
Made beneath a paw-paw tree: 
He ie laid out, 
He is played out 
On the land and on the sea, — Vanity Poin, 

Paper City. A town plot. Said of cities in embryo, the names of 
which are put in maps and plans with their streets, public places, 
&e., laid down and named, the work of speculators who hope, by 
these displays, to attract settlers. See City. 

Pappooss. Among the native Indians of New England, a babe or 
young child. —Roger Williams. It is applied by the whites to 
Indian infants in general. 

‘Where the Indian squaw hung her young pappoose upon the bough, and left it 
to squall at the hush-a-by of the blast, the Anglo-Saxon mother now rocks the 
‘eradle of her delicate babe.— Dow's Sermons, 


Peppenes tone (Caulophyllum thalictroides.) A plant called also Biue 


pete (Marine.) A rope arranged to draw casks up cellar steps 
or an inclined plane. 


Pard. Much used in California for partner 
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Parish, In Louisiana, a parish is what, in other States, is called a 
county. 

To parmateer or palmateer. ‘To electioncer; evidently a corruption 
of parliamenteer, to electioneer for a seat in parliament. This term 
SSpfary Sense Ae Ate SF Oe aed ta Nicer Ee 

it does not extend. 

people talk # great deal about emancipation; but they know it's all 
bunkum, and it servos to palmateer on, and makes @ pretty catchword.— Sam 
Blick, Human Nature, 175. 

Particular. To express indifference, they say in Pennsylvania, ‘It’s 
not particular,’ instead of «No matter ;”" sometimes, “It makes 
no matter.”" 

Partly. Mr. Pickering notices the use of this word in the sense of 
nearly, almost, in some towns of the Middle States, ‘* His house is 
partly opposite to mine,” i.e. nearly opposite, ‘It is partly all 
gone,"’ §. ¢. nearly all gone, 

Partridge-Berry. A name applied both to Gaultheria procumbens, or 
Creeping Wintergreen, and to Mitchella repens. The scarlet fruit 
of both is similar in appearance, highly flavored in the former, but 
tasteless in the latter. In some partsof New England, it is known 
‘as the Pigeon-berry, 

To pass a Dividend. ‘Wien the directors of a bantk, invurince com® 
pany, railway. or other corporation, vote against declaring a dividend, 
it is called passing it. 

‘We have corruption in railway management, finesse in telegraph and steam 
ship lines, stock-watering by the hundred millions, legislative robbery, prtesing 
of dividends, — every artitice of capital working under high pressure. — AMedbery, 
Men and Mystories of Wall Street, p. 2b2, 

Passage. Enactment; the act of carrying through all the regular 
forms necessary to give validity; as, the passage of a law, or of a 
bill into a law, by a legislative body. — Webster. Mr, Pickering 
says this word “is criticised by the English reviewers as an Ameri~ 
can innoyation.” Tt is not in the English dictionaries in this 
sense. 

His agency in procuring the passage of the Stamp Act was more than sus 
pected. — Horach, 

To pass in one’s Checks is to adjust one's accounts at the end of a 
game of poker, whence it has become at the West a slang term for 
settling the final account of life. It is with reference to the latter 
that John Hay sings:— 

‘How Jim Bludeos passed in his checks 
‘Tho night of the Prairie Belle. 
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When’ the California nfiner called-upon a clergyman to perform 
the funeral ceremonies of Buck Fanshaw, he used the peculiar lan- 





“You see," suid the miner, “tone of the boys has passed in 
want to gire him a good send off; and the thing I'm now on is te 
body to jerk a little chin-music for us, and walts bim through hae ie."* — 
Mork Twoin, Roughing It, p, 882. . 

A New York in alluding to the protracted fllness of Commodore 
Dilt, sald the Alicriladar gin dot wore waiting for cae ae 
cheoks!* ~ eater! 
Passion-Flower. (Passiflora.) A genus of tendril-bearing vines, 

most of whose species are South American. The eatly missiona~ 

vies fancied that they found. in these flowers emblems of the imple 
ments of Christ's passion; the fringe representing the crown of 
thorns; the large anthers fixed by their middle, hammers; and the 
five styles, the nails. We have two wild species, dutea and incar- 
nata, common in the South and West.— Gray. The plant bears 
edible fruit, called grenadillas, &. y - 

Patentable. That may be patented; for which a patent can be taken 
out, “= 

Patent Agent. One who prooures patents for inventors. = 

Patent Right. A potent. In the United States, an inventor takes 
out a ' patent right ;"' in England, * letters-patent."" 

Patent-Safe Game or Operation. A system of trickery, by means of 
asmall box made for the purpose, practised in our large cities on 
verdant gentlemen from the country. 

Genwral Seott, by a sort of patent arf or Poter Funk operation, aided out of 


his ten thousand, or did Santa Anna try the trick merely to get a pope 
for the ates of the defensive garrisons of Mexica, of how was it? i, Fe 


Herala, Sopt. 1, 1887, “ 

Patent-Safe Operator, A rogue who plays the ‘* patent safe game.” 
Little Toddlekina arrives about this hour, escorted by his female guard of honor, 

REE TROPA, a) Paiere.a36 7am ao bie She ean 

ings of the most brilliant hnes, Tho guard of honor takes possession of a 

not too far from a flashy-looking man with & black moustache, whe Es pi 

A patent safe operator, and with whom she presently falls into conversation. — 

WN. ¥. Tribune, Nov. 3, 1868. ° 
Patroon. (Dutch, patroon, a patron.) A grantee of land to be set- 

tled under the old Dutch governments of New York and New 

Jersey. F - 
The following articles, from the “‘ Freedoms and Exemptions" 
granted to the Dutch West India Company, will show what were 
some of the privileges of the Patroons: ~ 
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Art. 3. pao enone penn maghyig g melon nt orn 
within the space of four years next after they have given notice to any 
‘Chambers of the Company here, oF to the Commander of the Council there, under- 
take to plant a colonie there of fifty souls, upwards of fifteen years of auger one 
fourth part withia one year, and within three years of the sending of the first, 
the remainder, to the full nutaber of fifty persona, to be shippod from hence, on 
pain, in case of wilful neglvet, of boing deprived of the privileges obutined, de. 

Art. 5. The Patrons, by virtue of theie power, shall aad may be permitted, 
at such places as they shall sattle their colonies, to extend their Hinits four 
along the shore, that is, on one side of a navigable river, or two miles on ea 
‘side of a river, and so far into the eountry as the situition of the oeeupiers will 
permit, &o. 

Art. 8, The Patrons may, if they think proper, make use of all lands, rivers, 
and woods lying contiguous to them, for and during so loug a time as this com- 
pany shall grant therm to other Patroows or particulars, 

For a further account of the privileges of the Patroous, see O'Calla- 
han’s “ History of New Netherland,’ Volal--p 112. 


Patroonship. The office of a patroon. 
t Oloffe indulged in mi it di foreign conquests 
(patrolipe tn th widcrese = ring, eters scbeiaal 
Paubagen or Pohagen. Se¢ Menhaden. 
Pay-Dirt. Auriferous earth sufficiently rich to pay the miner for his 
labor in extracting the metal. 

‘There was poy-dirt back in the hills, but it didn't pay to carry it down to the 
‘river and wash it out by any ordinary process. — Rass Browne, Adventures in the 
Apache Country, p. TT. 

‘The bubble burst, and Gila City which came ip like a masitddin wad déverted, 
and all that-was left to mark the spotwhere pay-dirt had been found was mud 
chimneys and rubbish, —Cossens's Marvellous Country, p. 203», 

Pay-rock is the term applied. to quartz or other rock that will pay 
for mining. 

In California, and most other mines ofthe precious: metalay shafts must be sunk 
hundreds of feet before pay-ruck can be obtained. — MeClure, Rocky Mountains, 

To peach. To reveal a sccret to the injury of another; to expas¢ one. 

Hotten defines it, ‘to inform againstor betray." — Slang Dic. 

The “ N. Y. Herald,’ May 4, 1876, commenting on the order of 
General Grant in reference to General Caster, sayss— 


‘This action fs on ® par with the President's course in tesuing a circular to all 
Witnesses against Babcock and Joyce and McDonald, wara that they 
should not expect mercy if they peached. 


When * Boss Tweed ’" was brought back to New York (Nov., 
1876), it was intimated that he was in possession of some great 
secrets, which, if made known, would reflect upon the character of 
certain leading politicians. A writer in the “N.Y. ‘Tribune 
asks: — 

Do you think Tweed will pack on his friends? 





Peach-Butter. Stewed peaches. a? 


Peach-Leather. Peaches boiled, rolled out, and dried in the sun. 
Apples served in the same way are called apple-leather- 
Pea-Coal The smallost-sized coal of commereo; nub coal, It is 


obtained from sifting the larger sizes. Its market value is below 
that of larger size. See Coal, 


Peage or Peak. Shells, or strings of shells, formorly uied by the 
Indians of New England and Virginia, as well as among the early 
settlers, as money; also called wampum and seawan, which see. 

‘No one shall take any black peage of the Indians but at foure « peony; and, if 
any shall take black peage under four a penny, hee shall forfoitt one 
halfe to the informer and the other halfo to the State. — Lows of Rhade 
1648. 

The Indians [of Virginia] had nothing which they reckoned riches before the 
English went among them, except peak, roenoke, and such like trifles, made out 
of the cunk shell. — Beverly's Virginia (1705). 

‘The current money of all the Indians in Carolina, and, I believe, of allover the 
continent as far as the Bay of Mexico, is that which we call peak 
‘This is that which they in New York call wampum.— Lazson's 

On the Virginia const is found that species of conch shell which the Indian 
peak is made of. The extremities of these shells are blue and tho rest ” 
that peak of both these colors are drilled out of the same shell, serving the 5 
both for ornament and money, and are esteemed by them beyond gold and ailver. 
Wealover Papers, p. 12. 

To peak or peke. ‘To peep. It is quite common in the popular lan- 
guage of New England to hear this word, which Dr. Webster sup- 
poses to be the same as peep. If it be a corruption, which is 
doubtful, the examples will show that its use is not modern. 

‘Now whereof he spoketh, 
He eryeth and he erekoth, 
He pryeth and he peketh. —Skelion, Colin Cloute, Vol. . p. S12 

That other pries and pebes in everie place. — Gascoigne (15TT), p. BOL, 

He's a lazy, good-for-nothin’ fellow. He's no better than 1 peabing mud- 
sucker. — Margaret, p. 20. 

‘The convent committee visited the city of Worcester, and inspected the Catholic 
Seminary. Tho members of it behaved in such an undignified, ludicrous, peeb- 
ing, bombastical manner, that they obtained the appellation of the “smelling 
committee.” — Worcester Transcript, April, 1899. 

As once my dazzled cyes I set 
Where Julia's neck and bodice met, 
She asked what I was seeking, 
* There —that,”* said I's “is that Nankeen ? 
The lining of your waist, I mean." 
“No, sir!" said sho, * that’s Pekin!" 
Trikana dimanoc, 1855. 
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Peaked. Thin and emaciated, as from sickness. Holloway says that 
in England they say of a sickly person, '* He looks pale and peaked.’* 
The same expression is often heard in the Northern States, 

Bat there tas taunting lookin’ as peaked and aa 

Hosted ab ae antl oi Bas Pty dot attaoats m 

Peaky or Peeky. Sickly-looking; peakish. 

‘The species of decay to which the eypress-tree is liable shows itself in detached 

spots In close proximity to each other, Set eM 
nated by reftsmen pecky. —Dickeson on Cypress Timber. 

‘Twistloton and his wife dined at Kent House last night. She is looking peaky 

from a cold, but otherwise wall. —Zichnor's Life and Letters, Letter from Sir 

L. Head, Vole UL. p. 429. 

Pealer. 1. A dashing, go-ahead person or thing; a rouser. 

Miss Asphyxia's reputation in the region was perfectly established. She was 
of with applause as m stavor, a pealer, a roarer at work. —Mrz. Stowe, 
Folks, p. 117. 

2. A policeman. See Pesler. 


Peanut. The common name for the fruit of the Arachis hypogaa. It 
is also called Ground-nut and Earth-nut, from its growing under 


ground. 

‘The Negroes of Florida call them pinders, In Texas and Louisi- 
ana, they are known as goobers, ground-peas, and goober-peas. See 
Goobers. 

‘The indigenous Mexioan name is Cacahuatl. 

‘That man who has good peanuts, 
And will give his neighbors none, 
He shan't have dny of my peanuts, 
When his pernuts are gone. 
College Songs, Hamilton, p. 143, 
Pearl Tapioca. A common factitious tapioca made from potatoes, 
Dunglison's Med. Dict. 
Peart. See Peert. 


Pea-Time or Pea-Pickin’. ‘‘ She looks like the last of pea-pickin’,”’ 
means that she is all run down, faded, sickly: we all know how 
unsatisfactory and poor the last peas are. 

Peoan-Nut. (Carya oliveformis.) A tree of beautiful form and 
appearance, useful for building and for making rails. Its nut is 
long, cylindrical, and olive-éhsped, with shell comparatively soft, 
The meat lies in two oblong lobes, is easily taken out entire, and 
execia all other nnta in delicacy of favor.— Flint, Geogr of the 
Miss, Valley. 

















New Mexico and Texas. In its habits, it is ‘closely allied to the 
common hog; its gait is the same, it roots up the earth 
manner, and expresses its feelings hy the same 
gies foe ft mainly in baring andes the atl ou GS 
the loins a gland which sucretes a fluid of a very offensive smell. 

Peockerwood. Western for Woodpecker, 

Peouliar Institution. Nogro slavery, so called as being peculiar to 
the Southern States. 4 

‘The dangers which at present threaten the peculiar domestle institutions of the 
South muke it necessary that all strangers from the North sbould be ¢xamined 
and their basiness ascertained, — South Carolina Gazette. 

Urgent appeals were sent to the sympathizers of Senator Douglas In 
to attend and do honor to the champion of the peculiar institution at 
§n Quincy, Mlinois.— N.Y. Tribune, Oot. 19, 1854) ~- 

Peeler. 1. A crab just before shedding and becoming sof, when his 
shell is loose, so that it can be peeled off with the fingers; is called” 
apecler, It is the favorite bait for salt-water fishing, in Maryland 
and Virginia; being attractive to all kinds of fish, from the minute 
erecus up to rich bay perch, the high-flavored rock, ts ee 
and the gigwntic drum fish. 

2. A term sometimes given policemen. So callsi from Sir Robert- 
Peel, originally applied to the Irish constabulatory force, bees 
established by Sir Robert Peel, —Diet. of Slang. 

height pe of hr ad on harp heyy 
several young men for fast driving. —Providence Press, 

To peel it. To run at full speed. “Come, boys, peel it now, or 
you 'Il be late.”’ 

Peert or Peart. Brisk; lively. An old word, still provincial in some 
parts of England, and probably a corrupt pronunciation of perf. _ 
‘The phrase, ‘as peert as a lizard,’’ is sometimes heard. It is used 
in a good as well as a bad sense, and especially of one who is reoors 
ering, or ‘looking up," after a fitof sickness... In Virginia, they 
say the wind blows quite peert, i, e. briskly. 

Be modesto in yche assemble, and rather be rebuked of light felowes for 
maiden-lyke shamefastnes, than of yowr sad friends for pearte boldnes. — Sir 
Philip Sidney, Letter in Life and Times of, Boston, 1889, p. 11. a= 

Give your play-gull  stoole, and my lady her foole, 
And her usler potatoes and marrow j 

But your poet, wore he dead, set a pot on his head, 
And he rises us peort as a aparrow.— Bibl. Brit., 1107. 

T gave hor the best bend Thad in me, and raised my bran-new hat aa pert 
‘and perlite ass minister. — Robs, Squatter Lifes 
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That fellow must think we wore all rained in a anw-mill, be looks 40. pert 
"whenever he comes in. — Aafinan, Winter in the West. 

9 rite. and her chil 4s making « monstrous Segianla’ in the 
wer Bjorn Coot. 20 ok 

‘Well, 1 starts off pretty considerable pert and SS ae ee 
Carlton, The New Perchase, Vol. 1. p. 178. 

Knocking roond the place, L came upon one of these fellers that grinds. vale 
out’n a mahogany box. binaries i 
of a critter you ever seed, — Widow Bagly's Husband. 

eae *s what I call a gal, —ex pretty and plump as a quail; 

"Teeth ex white ex a hound’s, and they "d go throug a ten-peuny nail 5 

Eyes that can snap like wcap. So she asked to know “wharf was hid?" 

She did! Ob, it*%s just like hersass, for she ’s peart ex a Katy-did. 

Bret Harte, Lukes, 

Peet-Weet, Pewit. (Tringoides macularius.) The spotted Sandpiper 
or Sandlark of ornithologists, but better known among the people 
by the name of Peet-weet, in allusion to its note; or of Teeter and 
Tilt-up or Tip-up, from its often repeated grotesque jerking motions. 

Peovy. A strong lever of wood, the heavier end bound with an iron 
ring and armed with a pike. About cighteen inches from! that énd 
is. a second ring, to which is attached a cant-hook, Used by lumber- 
men in ‘‘ breaking jams,” and to lift and roll lumber, The name 
comes from Peevy, its inventor. 

Pee-Wee. The name given by boys to a little marble. sfdea 
(Péwe, péiiwe), small, little. — Cotton's Vocab, 

Peg. «5 taki Gi dr pg” Saree GAARA 
another; or, to use popachans Lap saan ee nbicce 
out.of him." 

To pegaway. To be industrious; to —— at wore conto to 
make persistent efforts. 

Pegged out. Used up; to be reduced to impotence or beggary. 

Pekan. (Martes Canadensis.) The Algonkin name of the Fisher; 
Abenaki, Pékané.—Rasles. Called also Woolyneay and Wood- 
‘shock, q. ¥- 

Pelican State. The State of Louisiana. 


Pelt. To throw. “ He pelted me with snow-balls.”? A blow.— Grose. 
Used only in familiar language, and chielly by boys. 

Pembina. The fruit of the Viburnum edule, which Michaur and 
Gray regard as a variety of the V. optlus, or Cranberry Tree of 
Maine and Canada, So called by the voyageurs, who, have given 
its name to many rivers and lakes of the North. It is the nipiminam 
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G. @. water-borry) of the Crees. — Sir J. ‘BiehardsonyrAvetiadeiaes 
Voyage, Vol. 11. p. 208-0, 

Pemmican. A far-famed provender of ian, in the wilds of North 
America, formed by pounding the choice parta of the meat very 
small, dried over a slow fire or in the frost, and put into bags made 
of the skin of the slain animal, into which a portion of melted fat 
is then poured. The whole, being then strongly pressed and sewed 

| up, constitutes the best and most portable food for the “ eoya- 

geurs,”’ and one which, with proper care, will keep a long time, Fifty 
pounds of meat and forty pounds of grease make bag of pemmi- 
can, Sweet pemmican is another kind, made chiefly of bones. — 

Dunn's Oregon, p. 59. See Mackenzie’s Voyage, cxxi-ii. In the 

| far-distant regions of the North-west, the Indians make a ish 

| pemmican, composed of dried fish pounded and mixed with stungeon 

| oil. — Hind, Canadian Red River Exp. of 1857, Vol. Lp. 487. 

| While we wore discussing our usual dinner of hand dried-meat and pemauioan, 

| ‘& hunter burst into the room with the glad tidings that he had killed @ mooas. — 

Back, Arctic Journal. 

| If pemmican be the order of the day, the lean meat, after being 

pounded into dust, and, being put into a bag, is enriched with nearly 

‘weight of fat. — Sir G. Simpson's Journey, Vol. I. p. 9 
A correspondent of the * New York Post,’’ Sept. 29, iste 

| ‘The Hudson's Bay Co. send buffalo flesh in the shape of pemmiorn and dried 

meat to nearly overy fort in the territory. It forms the food of thousands of 
| evyageurs in their employ, their rations being condined to penmican and tea, 


Penny. Acont. See Copper. 

Pennyroyal. 1. This very English name is given in this country to 
a different plant, although the color and taste of both are nearly 
alike. Thestrue English pennyroyal is a mint; the American is 
Hedeoma pulegivides, 

2. Used ss an adjective to designate very common stocky lala: 
pennyroyal steer or bull, Western. 

Pent-Way. A road, not public, and generally kept closed. A few 
such ways remain in New England. 

A pent-way with a turn-atile and gate at each end. — Culkina, Hist. Norwich. 

Peon. (Span.) A day-laborer. These laborers are very often bond- 
men for debt; which, as Gregg describes, is thus brought about. 
“They labor for fixed wages, it is true; but all they can earnéia 
hardly sufficient to keep them in the conrbeet clothing: and pay their 
contingent expenses. Men’s wages range from two to five dollars a 
month, and those of women from fifty cents to two déllars, in pay- 
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ment of which they rarely receive any money, but instead thereof 
articles of apparel and other necessaries at the most exorbitant 
prices. The consequence is that the servaut soon accumulates 
debt which he is unable to pay, his wages being often engaged a 
year or two in advance, Now, according to the usages, if not the 
laws of the country, he is bound to serve his master until all arrear- 
vages are liquidated; and is only enabled to effect an exchange of 
masters by engaging another to pay his debt, to whom he becomes 
in like manner bound,"' 

“If Lwas going far into Mexico,” said the guide, "1 would always hire a 
Mexican follow to go with me, ao [could dress mean and make him do all the 
business, so I would be thought to be his peon." — Olmsted's Texas, p. 336. 

The whole town was in an uproar, and no one seemed to know what it was 
about. At length, it was ascertained that one of the herders was a peom, and a 
man wished to seize and imprison him till be could be restored to bis original 
state of servitude. —~ Captain Whipple's Eaplorations to the Pacific, p. 02- 

Peonage. The system of treatment pursued towards the laboring 
‘classes in Mexico. 

Pepperidge. (Nyssa multiflora.) A name given in the South and 
West to the Black or Sour Gum, also called Tupelo, It has a very 
tough wood, which is difficult to split. 


Periauger. (Span. piragua.) 1. A canoe formed of one large tree. 

Getting into a periogue, L paddled off to a part of the Green River where there 
was sand and clay.— W. Ireing, Wolfert's Roost, p. 269. 

At night, the banges [of the British) were heard rowing up and down the 
river on mysterious errands; perriaugers also paid them fete aihecomioe: 
ally. —Ireiag's Washington, Vol. IL. p. 272. 

Our skipper rowed to an oyster-bank Jost by, and loaded his periuga with 
oysters, — Westover Papers, p. 1, 

smite Sasa a 

On the Sth, the French crossed the Missouri in a pettyauger, the Indians on 
floats of cane, and the horses were swam over.— Dw Prats, Louisiana, Vol. I. 
p 106, 

2. A small schooner without a bowsprit, and with a lee-board, 
formerly much used in the waters of New York and New Jerscy. 


Pezk. Lively; brisk; holding up the head.— Webster. This old 
‘word, still provincial in England, is used in the interior of New 


England, and is commonly pronounced peart (the ea as in pear). 
Pickering. See Peert. 


i | 











Persimmon. (Virginia-Indian. Dione Pieginteneayt is 
unknown in the north-eastern parts af our eountry; 
latitude 42° it is found throughout the United States. 
exceedingly in size, being sometimes sixty feet in height, with 
trunk twenty inches in diameter, but more frequently does not 
attain half these dimensions. The fruit is about an inch in diam~ 
eter, and is powerfully astringent when green; but, when fully ripe, 
‘the pulp becomes soft, palatable, and very sweeten ‘The! wood is 
‘very hard, and is used for large screws, mallets, shoe-laate, wedges, 

&e. In clearing the forests, the persimmon is usually spas a 
it is probable that the quality of the fruit might be improved by 
cultivation. — Encyclopedia Americana. 7 

= Tie Ree seks eves a 
saying, meaning that the strongest party gains the day. 

Plums there are of three sorts. Knees ay 
but the other, which they call Putchaming, grow as high aie 
Me Wha a. Medion Ir la Go groin, Chan Follows aad'vol eben tu 
not ripe, it will draw a man's mouth pibegh bpecbiaide or 
ripe, it is delicious as an apricot. — Smith's Virginia (1632), Book I, 

and other fruits. — i 

semen st pe lorie Vn 


ma sarihg basse make sure of happiacss, you must be resents 
fone another, and cling: to the belief in « better world to coms like = “poseum to 
& persimmon tres.” — Dow's Sermons, Vol. IL p, 202. my 
Persimmon Beer. A kind of domestic hen hate peadigal Aaas 
dient is persimmons. —~ 
Pert End up. Better; more cheerful. — = Sherwooil’s Georgian Cnab 
Peskily. Confoundedly; very; extremely, 1 know not the origin of 
this New England word. ee 
Skeered, says he, sarves him right; be might have known how to feel for 
other folks, and not fankify them no peskily,— Sam Slick in Knglandl. : 
I'm peskily sorry about that mare. — /bid,, ch. 28. 
The post-oflice accounts were the next bother; and they puzzled all om us” 
peskily.— Major Downing's Letters, p. 139. . 
Pesky. 1. Plaguy, confounded, 
1 found it looking for houses) a pesky sight worse job than Lexpestad,, 
Downing, Moy-iay in New York, p36. _ 
Orphy should have been at home Tong ago, if that pealy wheal bud’ 
‘off his wagon. — Fanny Férn. 
Acouple of Yankee girls puta bullfrog ti the hired man's bed, to 
couldu't get him to talk, Duniel threw the frog out of the window, 








degged them 1 for he oi ‘know ‘had 
Bae er see ae He'da gin five ages 


if 


Nes how he *s on't for face-cards; ba! ha! So pesky slow, we shan't get 
through to-night. — Margaret, p. 400. 
‘The thing of itis, people has got to be so pesky proud and polite. — Mbid., p. 141. 
To peter. To run upa thing at an auction sale. Petering ia by- 
bidding. 
To peter out. To exhaust; to run out, 

‘The speculator recommended a gentleman, who held stock in the Consolidated 
Virginia, to sell out at any sacrifice, as the mines were petered out, — Boston 
Pow, Muy 6, 1876, 

The intluenee of the Hon, —, formerly a Democratic politician of some 
Prominngce, seems to have quite petered out.—N. Y. Tribume, Fob. 28) 1877. 

Peter Punk, At the petty auctions, a person is employed to bid on 
articles put up for sale, in order to ruise their price. Such person is 
called a Peter Funk; probably from snch « fictitious name having 
frequently been given when articles were bought in. At the “* mock- 
auctions,'* ag they are ealled in New York, this practice of having 
by-bidders is carried to a great extent; and strangers, unacquainted 
with their tricks, are often cheated by them. Grose describes a 
person similarly employed in England, under the name of “ puffer.”” 

‘The Peter Funk of New York is a small-souled he docs 
exactly cut through your coat or pants, but SRI ag a 
you to hand over your purse to hin, thus virtually making a eat's paw of your 
own fist; he steals your cash, but does it under s flimsy show of business; he 
dnveigles you into an offer, and then either sells you one article and delivers you 
another which is inferior, or multiplies the price you have oflered and tha quan 
tity you engaged to take. — Tricks and Traps of New York City. 

Pet Lamb. A cant term for a Zouave, which see. . 

A Pet Lamb astonishes the Socessionista. ‘The Richmond papers tell of a Piro 
Lounve who was caught and taken to Pairfax.— . ¥. Tribune, 1861. 

Petticoat-Trowsers. ‘Trowsers MR SLAG A sil Ce 
by fishermen. Massachusetts. eo)" 

Putticoat-trowsers of striped lineey-wooleey, shsbsadlorcmiiom tara 
ERE STISE GEM NOP LA REND = OOD 
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‘To pettifog. Some newspaper writers use this verb in 
Se Real ee Acie os a 
pettifogs his client’s cause."” — 
sais oie Be Lee eee nh ak Rae thus akulleingly= 
pettifogs, —N. ¥. Tribune, } eae 

Pewit or Pewee. See Phebe-Bird and Peet-Weet. 


Pheasant. The popular name in some of the States for the “ruffled 
grouse.” 

Pheese. A fit of fretfulness. A colloquial, rulgar word in the: 
United States. — Worcester. The adjective pheesy, fretful, queru- 
lous, irritable, sore, is provincial in England. — Forby. Also writ- 
ten feeze, which see. 

Philadelphia Lawyer. ‘‘ That beats a Philadelphia lawyer.” “* He 
knows as much as a Philadelphia lawyer’ ‘These are common 
sayings, whence it is to be inferred that the bar of the Quaker city 
are distinguished for their learning and shrewdness. 

Phillipena, See Fillipeen. 

Philosophy. Purpose, method, and means of attaining a deaired end; 
mode of operation; intent. ‘+ The philosophy of it is,'’ Ke. ~ 
Phovbe-Bird, (Sayornis fuscus.) The Pewit or Pewee, so called from. 
fanciful resemblance in the name to the sound made by this bird. 
Another of the feathered visitors who follow close upon the steps of winter is 

the Pewit, Peewee, or Phade-lird. — Ircing, Wolfert’s Roost, p. 31. 

Pi and Pe, A weight (a poise) as of steelyards. New London, Con- 

necticut. 


Picacho. (Span., augmentation of pico, peak.) A prominent peak or 
elevation rising abruptly above a mountain or chain of mountains. 
‘They are common landmarks in New Mexico and Arizona. _ 

Almost due north of the Sierra Verde lies the picacho of the Sierra del Babu- 
quibari, one of the orographical phenomena of the country, its 
such as fo nttract especially the attention of the red men. —Schott's Geological 
Obs. Mexican Boundary, p. 70, 

The march before us must be made, and the sooner the picachoe was reached 
the better. — Bartlett, Peraomal Narrative, 1852, Vol. If. p. 287. 

Picayune. The name for the Spanish half-real in Florida, Louisiana, 
&c. See Federal Currency. . 

Picayune or Picayunish, Sixpenny; and hence small, mean. Ue 

‘There is nothing picayune about the members of St. Geonge’s [Cricket] Club; 
‘matebes that other 


for the Jove of sport, they will almost invariably enter upon 
clubs would not accept —V, ¥. Herald. de 


ll 
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‘Wall, mister,” he sald, * it's your business, not mines, 
ey vipers Ee aap age Mea By sea A Bre 
Fun her till she sinks or busts up, and then God help the crowd." — Noles on 
Canada, &e., Blackwood's Mag. 

Pick. In mercantile usage and among manufacturers, a pick ts a 
thread. The relative quality of cotton cloth ia denoted by the 
number of picks it has to the inch. 

To pick. In the South, to pick the banjo or guitar means to play 
upon these instruments. Comp. the French pincer. 

Pickaninny. (Span. pequeiio nifio, little child.) Generally applied to 
& negro or mulatto infant in the Southern States. Negroes apply 
the same term to white children, 

I jest sanntered in as he was puttin’ up the pickaninny yaller gal, about five 
years old, — Rob), Squatier Life. 

You can't be too warm, nor too guarded your head, 
To ‘seape the mosquito's whim; 

And a nice pickeninny that's been well fed 
Is acapital mes! for him. — £1hioplan Melodies, 

Pickerel Weed. (Pontideria cordata.) An squatic plant bearing s 
spike of blue flowers, common on the roadsides and in ditches in the 
Middle States. 

Pickery. ‘Cotton presses and pickeries." Alabama, 

Pickings and Stealings. ‘The perquisites of office, not always hon- 
estly obtained; alike common in England and in the United States. 

There is an Trish M. P. hero, —a certain O'Shea, —who tells me there are a 
variety of things [appointments] to give ia the West Indies, with what he calls 
pickings, —meaning, [ suppose, afeakings. Why not look for one of these? — 
C. Lever, One of Them, ch. xv. 

Pickle. 1. To apply brine to sores made by whipping. See Paddle, 

2. To tear, or cut and cook, small pieces, as to pick up salted 
codfish. New England. To have a rod in pickle is to have ready or 
in preparation the means of checking or punishing one who has 
done an injury. 

Pick-up. A pick-up dinner, called also simply a pick up, is a dinner 
made up of such fragments of cold meats as remain from former 
meals. ‘The word is common in the Northern States. 

‘The Queen regretted that she could not invite mets stay (o dinner, cause "t was 
washin' day in the palace, and they only had a pick-vp dinner, — Major Down- 
ing in London, 

‘You tell Miss Astor from me that she needn't make no fuss about dinner at all. 
Twill cat a picked-updinner. Thad jast as lives as not. I didn’t come dowa here 
to put her out or make any trouble. — Betsy Bobdet, p. 302 
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‘To pick up a Room is to put it in order New England: | 
To piece. ‘To cat pieces of bread and butter, to eat 
“He hasn’t eaten much dinner, becnuse he’s been o piecin’ om "ball 
the mornin’.”” Pennsylvania. 7 7 





Pie-Plant. Rhubarb. (/heum rhaponticum.) a 
Piert. Brisk, lively. See Peert. “ 
Pig-Fish. See Sea-Robin. ' = 
Pig-Nut. (Carya porcina.) A small species of hickory nut, “The ‘nuts 
bitter and unpalatable. iy 
Pig-Plum, See Hog-Plum, “ 


Pig-Weed. A rank weed often found about pig-sties. . 

Pig's Whistle. ‘I'll do #0 in less than a pig’s wiistle,’* a 
less than no time. Pig's whisper occurs in “ Pickwick’ 
same sense, 

Pigwick. A small species of duck, very numerous in the coves and 
rivers of the eastern shore of Maryland. It has remarkably red 
eyes, feeds on fish, keeps near the shore, and is a great diver. 

Pig-Yoke. Among seamen, the name for a quadrant, from its Tesem- 
lance to a pig-yoke. 

Pigeon-Berry. See Partridge-Berry. 

Pigeon-Roost. 1, Tie soclal aad graeaHlons haWiiat pigeons incline 
them to roost together, and their places of resort are called “ pigeon- 
roosts.”* In these places, they settle on all the trees for a considera- 
bledistance round, in such numbers as to break off the branches. — 
Flint’s Mississippi Valley. 

Wo've more to do than fright a Pigeons Roost, 
Or start a timorous Flock of Running Deer. 
Major R. Rogers, Ponteack (Lond. 1700), p. 6. 
‘The pigeon-roost in Decatur County, Indiana, extends over a of 
twenty-eight miles; it is about fourteen miles wide. The birds have not n 


‘at this roost for thirty years until this spring, Over this vast extentlof 
evory tree has from ten to fifteen nests, and every nest at least one bird, The 


an now hardly able to fly, and the shooting is mere slaughter. old 
ls leave early in the morning in search of food, and retart ante oes = 
(Washington) States, May 15, 1858. 
2. A multitude. “ A whole pigeon-roost of wndreamediof faniion.%7 
Mrs. H. B Stowe in The Independent. 
Pigeon Woodpecker. See Clape. 
Pike. ‘The name given in California to the migratory Southern poor 


whites, said to havo originated from the supposition that the first 
of the class came from Pike County, Missouri. Next the name was 
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applied to all emigrants from Missouri, and finally to all poor people 
from the Southern States, 

‘The true * Pike, however,”’ writes Mr. Nordhoff, in the Cali- 
fornia sense of the word, is the wandering, gypsy-like, Southern 
poor white, This person often lives with his family in a wagon; 
he rarely follows any steady industry; he is frequently @ squatter on 
other people’s lands; ‘he owns a rifle, a lot of children and dogs, a 
wife, and, if he can read, a law-book,” said a lawyer, describing this 
character to me; he moves‘from place to place, as the humor seizes 
him, and is generally an injury to his neighbors, He will not-work 
regularly; but he has a great tenacity of life, and is always ready 
for a law-auit. .. . When it was proposed to build a school-house 
in a village where there was none, the Pikes objected, on the ground 
‘that the ringing of the school-house bell would seare the deer away. 
* As soon as he hears a piano,’ said an old resident, ‘the Pike sells 
out and moves away. . . . Well, the Pike is the Chinaman’s enemy, 
He does little work himself, and naturally hates the patient indus- 
try of the Chinese. Of course, if you ask him, he tells you that he 
is ‘ruined by Chinese cheap labor.’ — California, p. 137. 


Pile. 1. (Dutch, py/.) Anarrow. This word is still retained by the 
boys of New York. , 

2. A term first used at the gaming-table, and next by our Cali- 
fornia adventurers, signifying a quantity of money. Hence, * to 
make one’s pile"’ is to make one’s fortune. ‘The term seems to be 
the revival of an old one used by Dr. Franklin in his“ Poor Rich- 
ard’s Almanac’ for April, 1741, where he says: — 

Rash mortals, ere you take a wife, 
Contrive your pile to last for life. 

Alnnthus Bug was planted in the world ax a pedler of peanuts, then gradually 
grew into a grocery man, then budded into a broker, and next into the full blos~ 
som of a banker: and now, by the closest economy, he has amassed a miltion, 
and can point to his pile with proud satisfaction, and say, “Alone I did it!" — 
Cairo, City Times 

Since writing to you last, I have returned from Fraser River to San Francisco, 
having been gone about four months. During this dime, with my own hands I 
dug $25 worth of gold dust, and my expenses were about $300; however, [have 
dung co the “pile,” and intend to keep it as a memorial of my trip, — Letter in 
N. Y. Tribune, Oct. 25, 1858. 

See Make one's Pile. 

Pill. 1. A conceited man; a bore. Cant, At Yale College, it means « 
silly, disagreeable fellow, 

2. A bullet or cannon-ball. Cant. 

30 
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‘Pill-Bottie. A bottle for holding pills. In cant, a firearm. 

Wi almost vowed that the cham] made as much noise as 

= Be a pagne as eke rogete ot 

Pillow-Slip. A pillow-case. New England. 

Pimping. Little, petty; ask pent Used in 
the interior of New England. , 

“Was [ little?" asked Margaret, “Yes, and pimpin’ enough. I fod 
tie Wt rl ind Sot 100462 nave Great W Ele ROPE 
P10, Lileaese! 

Pimplo, i. ¢. Pin-Pillow. The name given in Barbadoes to the 

Prickly Pear. 

Pinch. To be in a pinch is to be in a tight place; to be hard up for 
money. Western. 

Pinders. Peanuts. South Carolina. 

Pindling. Unthrifty; becoming gradually weaker. 

Pine-Barrens. A term applied to level, sant; NO, (Sa eae 
pine-trees in the Southern States. — Worcester. 

‘The road which I had to travel lay throagh a dreary a extensive forest of 
pine-trecs, or, as it ix termed by the Carolinians, a pine-durren, where a habita- 
tion is seldom seen, except at intervals of ten or twelve miles. — Lamberts 
Trovele, Vol. If. p. 226. 

Pine-Enot, A knot of the pitch-pine tree (Pinus rigida), which, 
when burned, gives a bright light. These knots were much used 
by the early settlers of New England, and are still used by the 
Negroes and poorer classes in the South. - 

‘Twas on the innor bark stripped from the pine, 
‘Our Father pencilled this epistle rare: 
Two blazing pine-knots did his torches shine, 
‘Two braided pallets formed his desk and chair. 
Durfee, Whatcheer, Canto UL bei. 

‘The pilot stopped the engines. Flash! from the depths appeared two great 
pine-knot torches, which, with the pine-fire on shore, mado the whole as light ax 

day. — E. £. Hole, Ade, of a Pullman, p, UL, 


Pine-Nut. The edible nut contained in the cones of pine, See Pinion. 
Pine-Top. A name given in Maryland to common whiskey. 
Pine-Tree Money, Money coined in Massachusetts in the seventeenth 


century, and so called from its bearing a figure resembling # pine- 
troe. — Webster. 


Pine-Tree State. The State of Maine. 
* Pinery. In the Western States, a place where pine-trees grow, oF @ 
forest of pines. A Wisconsin paper, in speaking of emigration, 
says: — : - 


- 


_ ill 
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We have noticed squads of hardy suckers from Tilinois, with their baggage 
slung upon their backs, making their way due north for the pineriex, 

Ono cannot well imagine what that forest of timbers cost from the time they 
eet Sled Sn the pineries beyoud Washoe Luke. — Mark Twain, Roughing Jt, 
p- 870, 

‘The thaw has stopped logging business throughout the Wisconsin piner- 
ie a koe or a ycertaf winter. — Philadelphia Ledger, 

Ever since the first settlement of the West, many have followed the business 
of running rafts from the pineries down the Missiesippi. — Sketches of the Wests 

Piney Woods. The name given at the South to a large track covered 
with pines, especially in the low country. 

Pinion. (Span. pilfon.) A species of pine-tree (Pinus edulis), 
growing on the head-waters of the Arkansas; common to that 
region as well as to New Mexico, the Rocky Mountains, &c. Wild 
turkeys frequent groves of these trees for the sake of their nuts, 
which are sweet and palatable. Bears and other animals also feed 
on them. ‘he Indians, too, make much of them. See Pine-Nut. 

‘Two species of pine grow on the mountains [of New Mexico), une, the so-called 
pitton, contains the cone’s seed of small nuts, that are roasted and eaten, — Wie 
Kitzenus, Memoir on Northern Mexico, 1847, p. 26. 

Upon each side of the Zuiii River are extensive forests of small cedars and 
pions. — Captain Whipple's Explorations to the Pacific, p. 72. 

Pink-Root. (Spigelia Marilandica.) A well-known vermifuge, the 
plant being remarkable for its beautiful flowers. It is also known 
as the Carolina Pink. 

Pink-Stern. (French, pingue.) A vessel with a narrow stern; hence 
all vessels so formed are called pink-sterned.— Chambers. This 
species of craft is very common in the waters of New England. See 
Chebaceo Boat, ‘ 

Pinky. (Dutch. pink.) 1. The little finger. A very common term in 
New York, especially among small children, who, when making a 
‘bargain with each other, are accustomed to confirm it by interlock- 
ing the little finger of each other’s right hands, and repeating the 
following doggerel: — 

Pinky, pinky, bow-bell, 
Whoever tells a lie 

‘Will sluk dows to the bad place, 
And never rise up again, 

2, A New England vessel with bow and stern equally sharp; a 
pink-stern. A story is told of a stranger accosting & fisherman on 
a wharf, and pointing to a pinky, said, “* Does it make any differ- 
ence which way that boat sails?'* The man replied, ‘It don’t 
make any difference to me.'* 
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Pinole. (Span.) Parched corn, ground and mixed with rand 
spices, This, mixed with water, is a palatable y 
used in ‘Texas and by parties crossing the plains. 

“Give me a pack-mule,” says Ross Brown, “a shot-gun, and a 
with such a climate [as that of the desert of Colorado], and 
Geers ate renin ane hay, woe ey in the 
Country, p. 49. - 

Pinxter. (Dutch, pinkser.) Whitsunday. On Pinzter 
Dutch Negroes of Now York, New Jersey, and 
themselves especially privileged to get as drunk as they ean. a 
Pinkster fields and pinkster troli joveltios to us, sir, as they 
ery seasons and Tama fat old enaagh not to hae tlie de thea al fe 
the last twelve years, — Cooper, Satanstoc, Vol. Tp. 00, 

Pinxter Blumachies, i. ¢. Whitsuntide flowers. (Dutch.) A 
iar name in the State of New York for the Swamp ysuckle s 
other early flowers. aie 

To pipe. To follow; to waylay. walt 
Tele the business of wll policemen to make themselves familiar wists ti Kase 
of burglars, thieves, and gamblers, to pipe or follow them, and be ready at any. 
moment to nab them in the act of crime. —N. ¥. Tribune. —- 

Pipe of Peace. Among the North American Indians, “to smoke the 
pipe of peace" is to cease fighting; to make peace; or, 
guage of the aborigines, to bury the hatehet.”’ See Heskaniee, 
Pipe of Peace. 


‘To plant the tree of peace is acter postal depeanieae 
Indians, conveying the same idea. iw 


Pipe-Layer. 1. One who lays a pipe, as a gas-pipe. 
2. A trickster. —N. ¥. Tribune. 


Pipe-Laying, This term in political parlance, means any: 
by which a party makes sure of a certain addition to its 
strength in the hour of trial, — that is, the election. inci wae 
to lay pipe means to bring up voters not logally qualified. oy 

It were too long a story to tell the origin of the term at length. 
In brief, it arose from an accusation brought against the Whig 
party of this city (New York) some years ago, of a gigantic scheme 
to bring on voters from Philadelphia. The accusation was made by 
@ notorious Democrat, of not very pure political character, who pro 
fessed to have derived his information from the agent employed by 
the Whigs for the service. This agent had actually been emplayed 
by certain leaders of the Whig party, but on a service ¢ 
mate and proper in the art of clectioncsring. Ho, however, tumed 
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traitor, and, as was alleged by the Whigs, concocted a plot with the 
notorious Demoerat to throw odium upon the Whigs. A mass of 
correspondence was brought forward in proof, consisting mainly of 
letters written by the agent to various parties in New York, appar- 
ently describing the progress and success of his operations. In these 
letters, as if for the purpose of concealment, the form of a mere 
business correspondence was adopted, — the number of men hired 
to visit New York and vote being spoken of as so many yards of 
pipe, —the work of laying down pipe for the Croton water being at 
that time in full activity. 

The Whig leaders were indicted on the strength of these pseado 
revelations, and the letters were read in court; but the jury believed 
neither in them nor in the writer of them, and the accused were 
acquitted, 

The term ‘pipe-laying,”” however, was at once adopted ax a 
synonyme for negotiations to procure fraudulent votes. —[/. Iaman.] 

‘The result of the Pennsylvania election would not be in the least doubtful, if we 
could be assured of fair play and no pipe-laying. —N. ¥. Tribune, Oct. 30, 1848. 

‘There is a magnificent scheme of pipetaying and log-rolling going on im Penn- 
sylyania.—N. ¥, Herald, Sept., 1856. 

Pipsissewa. (Chimaphila umbellata.) A popular domestic remedy, 
‘much used by the Indians, and now of the U, S. Pharmacopoeia. 
Also called Prince's Pride and Wintergreen. 

Pirogue, See Periauger. 

Pistareen. 1. The Spanish peseta Sevillana, or one-fifth of a dollar, 
A silver coin, formerly common in the United States, of the value 
of twenty cents. They have now gone entirely out of use. 

2. While coming into disuse, they, worn out and defaced, depres 
ciated rapidly, and thence became a symbol of amall-minded, pena- 
rious men; hence, mean, little. See Picayune. 

Broedors of the best imported stock will not aod ‘not to sell wt the j 
offered by our pistoreen farmers. —N. ¥. pray ainbrger ma ca 

Pit. (Dutch, pit, a kernel.) The stone of a fruit, as of a cherry or 
peach, Mostly confined to New York State. 


Oe Pal Os CAs ae Ot Oe eee ee 
the form of a miniature tree. — Professor Bush on the Resurreetion, 

Pita. (Pron. peeta.) The name given to the fine fibres produced by the 
agaves and kindred plants, used for wewing and other delicate pu 
poses. The name is also applied to the plants which furnish the 
fibre. Pil ears, Siew libs Rian Resua) Saas So bare fe sict 
plants is called cabuya. 
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Pitahaya. (Cereus gigantevs.) A gigantic cactus found it 
Mexico, and which appears in the greatest | ir 
deserts bordering on the river Gila, where it reaches the 
fifty and sixty feet. It boars a delicious fruit, resembling in 
taste, whence it is sometimes called the Indian Tig, vhich 
Pitch and Toss. A game of pitching cents. ial 
As soon as the affray bielbsbebescapacers-= | 
seven-up, pitch-and-tows, chuck-aluck, aud the turkey — 
Southern Friends, p. 09. ° 
To pitch in. To attack; to abuse. wee 
‘Utah and the * Latter Day Saints” are like Joseph, the youngest sem of Tarael: 
all the elder brothers are pitching into Aim; and the general government says, 
“Go atiead, hit him again," and poor Utah, like Josept takes it quietly, — 
Newspaper. 
Pitching Track. A torm applied in the Far North-west to an Tadian 
trail from one part of the country to another. au? 
‘This ridge resembled the Big Ridge of the Assinniboine, . . . our Indian 
told us itextended for many days’ journey. It forms the pitehing ¢ 
foot of the Riding Mountain... . West of Manitobah, the 
follows the ridge above described. . . . This pitching track ls connected with the 
Ridge pitching truck. — Hind's Canadian and Red River Sap. of 168, Vol 1. 
p. ol. 
Pitpan. In the West Indies and Central America, a very long; narrow, 
flat-bottomed, trough-like canoe, with thin and flat projecting edges. 
Pity. To think a pity of a person is to take pity on him. Jt i a pity 
of one means he is to be pitied. d 
"Tis pity of him, too," he cried; 
** Bold can he speak, and fairly ride, . 
‘T warrant hitn a warrior tried." — Scott, Marmion, Canto VI. 
To place. To place a person is to remember the place where he 
belongs or was born. 4 
Placer. (Span.) A locality where gold is found to exist in the 
“dust” or sealy form. The Hispano-Americans apply the term to 
deposits of sand formed by the action of water, the currents of 
rivers, &e., or what geologists would call diluvium or drift, Our 
people use the word to signify a rich mine of minerals or of any 
‘thing else that is valuable. 
‘The Homer of Chapman ise prion ih at > 9 lr Sa 
Smith's (tho publisher's] shortcomings, in consideration of it. Ttiea: 
fall of nuggets for the philologist and lover of powtry.— Adantic Mi 
1858. 


lpereneer etme ipeatop yp 
our 






the city, furnishes a perfect placer in the shape of fees for some of 
lawyers. —N. F. Herald, May 18, 1898. 


= 
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To placer. To live together as husband and wife without marriage, 
Louisiana (New Orleans). — Olmsted. 

Placer-Diggings. Localities where gold is found scattered all through 
‘the surface dirt. 

Placer-Mining. See Gulch-Mfining. 

Plaguy Sight. This is a very common expression in the colloquial 
language of New England, and means, # great deal. 

“Squire,” naid Slick, “I'd a plaguy sight sooner vee Ascot than any thing else 
in England.” — Sam Sliek in England, ch. 19. 

Plane-Tree. Another name for the Sycamore or Button-wood tree. 
See Button- Wood. 

Planing-Machine. A machine operated by steam or water-power for 
smoothing boards. 

Plank. A platform in a political sense is a constitution; and as plat- 
forms are literally composed of planks, so, in the same figurative 
sense, planks are the several political principles which appertain to 
a party. See Platform, No. 2. 

The Free Sol party regard every plank and ptnter ofthe Bltale platform ax 
‘a relic of untold value, — Providence Journal, 

To plank. To lay, to put; generally applied to money: as, “He 
planked down (or planked up) the oash.?* 

L'vo had to plank down handsome, and do the thing genteel; but Mr. Land~ 
Tord found he had no fool to deal with, neither. — Sam Slick in England. 

Why, says he, shell out, and plank down a pile of dollars. — Jbid. 

During the last war, he planked up more gold and silver to lend the government 
than Benton ever counted. — Crockett, Tour, p. 99. 

Come, plank up the tin. [ll show you that Jim Borland, ain't a goln’ to be 
backed out by mere bragging. — Southern Sketehes, p 163. 

Planked Shad, A shad nailed to a plank and roasted. 

Did you ever ent a planked shad? Then you have something yet to live for, 
— your dish of enjoyment is not yet full, until you have » shad caught fresh 
from the water, eleaned, and crucified to an oak plank, which is held to the fire, 
ofall teh Suber te Gain, cha and went ico ta epee 

and mest a 
point of view. — Baltimore Sua, Aprit 30, 1835. * 

Plank Road. A road made with a flooring of planks laid across the 
track, a substitute for turnpikes, where timber is cheap. 

Plantain. (Span. platano.) The fruit of the Musa paradixiaca, im- 
ported from the West Indies. 


Plantation. An estate appropriated to the production of staple erops, 
as the sugar-cane, cotton, rice, tobacco, coffee, &e., by slave labor. 
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Planter. 1. A proprictor of land in the Southern States who eulti- 
vates staple crops by slave labor, t. me a! 





gerous among the “snag and sawyer” family to which vessels 
navigating the Western rivers are exposed. See Snag and Sayer. 

4. A first settler; as, " the planters of Guilford and New Haven.” 
Connecticut. 

5. A first settler of Massachusetts Colony, as istingui: 
from the “ Pilgrim Fathers” of Plymouth Colony. ~ 
To plat. To divide,into plats; to make a plat. ieee hea 

When overy man sball be at liberty to make a Leip to 
Jonds his own, upon paying merely the cost of surveyiug, platting, and makin 
out the necessary papers. —N, ¥. Tribune. ag 

Platform. 1. In some parts of the New England States, an 
tical constitution, or a plan for the government of churches; as, th: 
Cambridge or Saybrook platform. — Webster. The same use 
word i4 made by old English divines, and will be found in Tomson"s 
revision of the Geneva Bible, printed in 1576, as well as in 
tions of the same, where in the head-note to 1 Corinthians, chap. 1 Py 
we read, “ He setteth down a platform of his preaching.” 

Their minds and affections were universally bent, even against all the orders 
ag wherein the church is founded, conformable to the platform of Genews. 


A Platform of Charch Discipline, gatliered ont of the bette ees 
upon by the elders and messengers of the churches assembled at the ia 
Cambridge in New England. — Title of Book printed im London; 1083, 

2. Of late years, the word has got into very common use through- 
out the country, to denote the collection of principles avowed by a 
political party. - 

‘The people should distrust a bad man, even if put upon the best 
ever was constructed, and every plank of which could be stood wpen by 
American citizen. In like manner, they will trust and confide in a man 
they believe to be pure and honest and patriotic and capable, without 
the platform he stands upon, and without caring, in truth, whether he ‘ 
upon one at all. — Lynchburg Virginian, Aug., 1858. ont 

Playa. (Span.) A beach; a strand; a shore. In the plains and 
deserts of the interior, a broad, level spot, where water accumulates: 
after rains, and which afterwards becomes dry by evaporation. 
‘These playas are prominent features in the toporgaphy of Texas, 
New Mexico, and Arizona. They ure also called ‘*salt lakes," 
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from the nitrous efflorescence with which they are often covered’ 
when dry ; and which, at a distance, leads the traveller to believe 
they are busins of water. \ 

We had a perfectly smooth road to the playa, which at prescot is a hari, 


Pacific R. Ry Official Reports, Vol. Th, 

Emerging from the pass into the plain, ‘ous yea wors rested, with ibo-sight of 
«long, white streak, whieh we would have taken fora lake, had it not been called 
tho Playas. This playa seemed to have an extent of twenty-five or thirty miles. 
‘The surface was an indurated clay, so hard that the wheels of our wagons scarce 


Narrative, Vol. I. p. 246. 

Play-Actor. A pleonastic expression for the English term player or 
actor. It is objectionable, because the term actor is itself a techni- 
cal word which expresses the full meaning conveyed by the com- 
pound. 

That which was Shakspoar's specialty, we tnean his wonderfal dramatic 
faculty, was not discovered by himself till it became usefal to him in bis busi 
ness. For Shakspeare’s avocation was that of a play-actor, and subsequently, as 
asuccessful one, « play-house owner, — ( alt.) Sum, Nov, 12, 1858, 

Play-Actorin’. The profession of performing at theatres. . 

Played out. Exhausted; ended; of no farther use; good for nothing; 
used up. Equivalent to the Fr. passe. 

If you happen to owe a man a bill, 

And dodge it with new excuses still, 

Anil tell him you'll pay next woek, no doubt, 

He'll quickly reply, “Come, eg out!" 
Comie Sony, Played out, 

The ‘New York Tribune’? of Feb. 16, 1876, in an article 
entitled ‘Talent tuking Crime by the Hand and sharing the 
Spoils,” is very severe upon Mr. David D. Field for his defence of 
Tweed, who plundered the city of New York of millions, and in 
the course of its remarks says: — 

‘There te not aeimeal cl apc oe ticlteenitin ise am si esd eaker th ee 
Aes oie Hp CAE Um Er Dect eae BOZEMES ora man ike him, justiee 
is practically played out. 

Player-Men. A plsyer; an actor. 

Accordingly, the actors are come; and the Bmoklyn ee a 
in their lives, are seeing the player-men. —N. ¥. Tribune, Dec. 30, 1861. 
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To play ‘Possum. ‘He's playing ‘possum with you,’’ is 8 common 
expression at the South and West, aud means that he | 
you. The opossum, when attacked by a dog, pretends to be dead, 
and thus often deceives his pursuers; hence the expression, 
‘Thinks I, that girl is jost trying of mer ‘taint no use of playing, 
don't foteh her out of that high grass, uae me for sausage id ara 
Of the Times, ‘% 
“Twill play posrum with these folks, and take a rise out of them that will aston~ 
ish their weak nerves, — $, Slick, Nature and Human Nature, pW 
That are stranger's only playin’ possum, but he can't pull the wool over this 
child's eyes: he "s got ‘em both skinned. — 4 Stray Yankee in Texas, p. 98. 
Play-Spell. A time for play; amusement. >- 
“It he has a play-spell, how he can enjoy it! — NV. Y. Tribune, - 
Plaza. (Span.) A public square. A term used in California and 
other countries, recently acquired from the Mexicans, iy 
Plead or pled, for pleaded. It has been correctly remarked that there 
is no such word as pled in the English language. It is true that the 
praterite and past participle of the verb to read is pronounced red ; 
but there is no analogy between the two verbs, except their accl- 
dental similarity of sound. The former is the Anglo-Saxon verb 
reedan, and is conjugated accordingly; whereas the latter is the old 
French plaider, and therefore eannot admit of what ts 
the “strong inflexion.” This vulgar mistake is often met with in 
our reports of legal proceedings and elsewhere. But it is not of 
recent origin, nor is it exclusively American, as is shown by the 
following example from Spenser, furnished by Richardson: — 
Withhim . «. . , came 
Many grave persons that against her pled. 
Spenser, Fairy Queen. 
An old offender was caught last night in a warehouse, with a dark lantern and 
all the other implements of his profession, and next morning innocently plead 
“somnambullsm," when brought before the magistrate 5 haying no 
of the doings of the night since he went to bed, early in the evening, and 
himself in the watch-house in the morning. — New York paper. ~ 
Pleasant-spoken. ‘He's a pleasant-spoken man,” i. ¢. he"s agree- 
able in conversation. 
To pleasure. ‘To please. North Carolina. 


Pleurisy Root. (Asclepiar fuberosa.) A root which is expectorant 
and diaphoretio, as well as a mild tonic and stimulant. ‘ 
Plug. 1, Applied by dentists to a filling of gold or other material 
inserted in a tooth. 
2. A stick of tobacco. 


a) 
~ 
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3. Fire plug; the hydrants placed at the corners of the streets, &0,, 
to which hose is attached in case of fire. 

4. A tall hat, a beaver hat. Sometimes applied to a horse and 
@ man. 

Plug-Ugly. A term assumed by a gang of rowdies in Baltimore. It 
originally belonged to certain fire companies. 

‘The Democrats are getting up a soldiers’ convention at Indianapolis, 
Union soldiers are scarce in the Democratic aie ar recruited palin 
plug-uglies of Baltimore. — Providence Journal, Sept. 30, 1876. 

‘The disguise of Plug-uglies and Blood-tubs in the of reform reminds 
us of the answer made by one of the crew of the '* when an English 
officer visited her. — New York paper. 

Plum-Muss. Plums boiled, mashed together, and dried in the form 
of a sheet. 

Plumb, often written Plum. Directly, exactly. South-western. In 
English colloquial language, both plump and plumb (or plum) are 
used in this sense. 

T tole the boys, if they *d come with me, I'd show them one of the most owda- 
cious big rattlesnakes they ‘d ever seen, what I'd jest kilt, Abel said he was the 
man what could pack bin plum home without taking a loug treath.—N. ¥. 
Spirit of the Times. 

I levelled my rifle at the bear, and shot bim plimd through the heart. — 
Weatern Sketches. 

He came up and Jooked me right plum in the face, as savage as » ment-axe, 
and says he, “Give us your paw." — Southern Sketches, p. 32. 

‘The ninth day come, and we struck a streak of good luck, —a horse give out, 
and broke down plumd in the centre of an open prairie. — G. W. Kendall, Story 
of Bill Dean. 

The original signification of this word is, as the plummet hangs, 
perpendicular to the horizon, straight down; and hence its secon- 
dary meaning of straightforward, directly. Both uses are well illus: 
trated in the following examples. This term, which many suppose 
an original Westernism, is found in several English writers. Thus 
Milton says: — 





He meats 
A vast vacnity, all unawares, 
Fluttering his pennons vain, plumb down he falls. 


Paradise Lost. 
Never was there a more sensible blunder than the following. We recommend 
itas a motto to gentlemen in the army- “The best way," suid Sir Boyle, “te 
avoid danger is to meet it plums.” — Barrington, Sketches, 
Plumb-Centre. Directly at the centre, in shooting atamark. Western, 
‘We'd been a watchin’ "em all day, for we knowd thar war somethin’ ugly 
afoot. We seod ‘em both fire acrost the gleed, an’ right pum-centre at young 
Randolph. — Captain Mayne Reid, Osceoks, p. 415. 
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Plunder. Personal luggage, baggage of travellers, 
effects. A very common word throughout the Southern 
ern States, corresponding to the Norman French butin (booty, | : 
which is used in Canada for baggage. Cf. Ger. Plunder. 
Spader mh pen oon bane 
polls y's et Sa plunder. Two trunks, 
“Help yourself, stranger,” added the landion§, “while T 
into the other room." — Hoffinan, Winter in the West, Let. 33. 
emt yon oe ll we nk le 
plunder. — Simms, Wigwam and Cabin. ~~ i 
To ply. To sail; to go and come from. A vessel plies between.two 


places. owe 
To poach, To tread soft ground, or snow and water, as 
ah hero en Gee ee 
England. From Podge, Posh (which see). 
Pocket. 1. Pocket diggings. A torm used or oe 
» hollow places where gold is concentrated asin a pocket, 
Ona of my comrades [at the mines), a victim of eighteen soa meat 
toil and blighted hopes, was one of tho gentlost spirits that ever bore its 
cross in a weary exile, —grave and simple Dick Baker, pocket-miner 
House Gulch. — Mark Twain, Roughing It, p. 439. itoart 
‘They went panning up the hill, and found what was probably the: 
yet produced. It yielded $120,000. — Jbid., p. 438. ah 
Mr. Johnson (counsel in the case of the Emma mine ewindlc) eal that in 
his opinion it was simply « pocket-mine, not a true fissure, and that it had 
alroady been worked out. —¥. F. Tribune, March %, 1876. a 
2. A designation applied to a part of the State of bebe ?= 
the form and position of said part. 
‘The General Association of Indiana met at Francisco, Gibson | 
" Pocket," —that part of the State lying south of the Ohio and, 
Rallway.— The Congregationatiat. 
Pocket-Book Dropper. A mode of deception practised jby salty. 
sharpers on country flats, at steamboat landings and 
where there is a bustle, is for one of the rogues to drop a 
book well filled with worthless bank-notes. ‘his hia confederate 
picks up, and opens directly in sight of the victim. He regrets 
that he has not time to search out the owner, who will be sare to 
give handsome reward, and offers to surrender the prize talhis 
rural friend for say ten dollars. All ends as in the Patent Safe 
Game,” which see. : ie 
No man, boy, orgreenhorn was ever yet victimized by the , 


Pocket-book Droge 
pers, the Thimble Riggers, or the Patent Safe men, who didn’t have so strong: 
spice of the scamp In hl Or counpation es think be waa Ochag ee 
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table swindle vy uot up to sharpness and 
racerys Trib al Tapegf ee Fork Ch, ake 

Pocket-Book Dropping. The species of knavery described in tha 
preceding article. 

Pocket-book dropping may almost be considered as one of the by-gones; It 
being very seldom attempted except in cases of very aggravated verdaney on. 
‘the part of the vietim.— Trick amd Traps of New York City, p. 24. ’ 

Pocoson or Poquoson. Low wooded grounds or swamps in Eastern 
Maryland and Virginia; mostly dry in summer and covered with 
water in winter. They are covered with white oxk and other timber. 
‘They are sometimes distinguished as white oak or cypress pocosona, 
Comp. Pokeloken. Percoarson (and Perkoson), a sort of low land, 
«+» affording vast cypress-trees,—Lawson's Voyage to Carolina 
(1709), -p. 9, 57. 

‘We rowed up an arm of the sound, where we were stopped by a miry pocason, 
through which we were obliged to draggle on foot, up to our kuees ix mud, — 
Byrd, History of the Dividing Line, p. 15. 

Podge. See Poach. 

Pohagen or Pauhagen. I. A species of sea-fish. See Menhaden. 

2. The:term is also applied to a kind of paste-bait for mackerel, 
&e., made of damaged and frequently putrid fish, chopped or ground 
in a cutting-mill. 

Point A fact or a theory based on reliable information connected 
with stocks, upon which one bases a speculation, or upon which 
a purchase of a particular stock is made. 

“The firet element in speculation is the point. Nh ih els Red D 
point, he has a sure thing. . . - In other words, the point is # bit of secret 
mation concerning a stock, whether it be that an extra dividend is to be declared, 
a bull movement is organizing, a0 emission of new shares is to take place, or 
some other cause fs at work, or likely to be at work, which will seriously affect 
prices.” — Medbery, Men and Mysteries of Wall Street, p. 83. 

‘There are brokers, according to rumer, who from time to time feo half the 
clerks in Wall Street, in order to hold every point which a knowledge of olfice 
57S ant ni, “sot aaa 

hy Be IDL, 

Poke. 1..A bag. I have heard this old word used by some persons 
here in the compound tecm creampoke ; that is, a small bag through 
which cream is strained. — Pickering. 

2. In New England, a machine to prevent unruly beasts from 
leaping fences, consisting of a yoke with a pole inserted pointing 
forward. — Webster. 

8. A bay Beet ‘a dawdle; i i 
Woman's word. 
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4, Poke-weed. wo a Gr Cam 
known also by the names of Garget, Cocam, a 
violent emetic. The young shoots are 

asparagus. <r 


To poke. To put a poke on; as, to poke anox.— Webster, — ni 
Poke-Berry. Tha berey of the Phytolacea, from whieh «el 
juice is extracted, and used as a dye. Also called 
and Pocan. — Rafinesque, Vol. II. p. 251. See Puecoon. es 
favorite food for tame mocking-birds. 


Poke-Bonnet. A long, straight bonnet, much worn by Quakers and 
Methodists, 


To poke Fun. ‘To joke; to make fun. 1» poke fun at is to ridicule, 
make a butt of one. Colloquial in England and America, 


O fie! Mister Noakes, —for shame, Mr. Noakes! -- 
‘To be poking your fun at us plain-dealing folles. 
Sir, this isn’t a time to be cracking your jokes, 2 
And such jesting your malice but acurvily cloaks, _ 
And we know very well your story's a hoax! 

Ingoldaby Legends, Vol. Lp. 280. 


1 thonght you was pokin’ fum at me; for am a poor 

these people are always making game of me.— Sam a Wm 
p. 124. 

The widow admonished Nimrod, and said, “ You had titer note pin! your 
Sun about.” — Margaret, p. 49 

Jeames, if you don't be quit poking fun at me, L" T break oar meres Ta 
‘as you sit there. — Neal's Charcoal Sketches, > 

How streaked n captain feels when he soos a stnsntioa a phn ESP a 
Mie mad, and the folks on hoard pokin’ fun at him, and askin’ him if he has any 
‘word to aond home! — Sam Slick. 

Pokeloken. An Indian word, used by hunters and Iumbermen in 
Maine and New Branswick, to denote « marshy place or stagnant 
pool, extending into the land from astream orlake. ‘The equivalent 
of Chippewa pokenogun, and related to pokegoma and -gomig, a recess 
or one-side lake, connected with the principal lake or with a river 
by a short outlet. See Oren's Geol. Survey of Wisconsin, p. 280. 

‘The wild fowl are amazing fond of pokelokens. — Sam Slick. ~s 

Crocodiles can ery when they are hungry; but, when they do, it" eto 
vamos the pokelokena. — [bid., ITwman Nature, pe 981. 

Now and then we passed what McCauslin called a potelogan, an India term 
for what the drivers might hawe reason to call a poke-loge-din, 
Jeads nowhere. If you get in, you have got to get out again the 
Thoreau’s Maine Woods, p. oh. 
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Thad unawares pushed the canoe into a pokeloken and was aground, remember- 
ing too late the half-breed’s admonitions, who warned me against these mysteri- 
ous pok+lokens. — Murray's Letters. 

Poke-Nose. (Offensively intrusive; unpleasantly inquisitive. 

Among the articles whieh the [U. $,] Senate refused to tax are watches, plate, 
and dogs. The main reason for thie refusal Ie the large expense of collecting, 
and the poke-move scrutiny involved in levying such taxes.— NV. Y. Tribune, 
June 7, 1862, 

Poker. 1. (Dan. pokker; Welsh, pwca, a hobgoblin.) Any frightfal 
object, especially in the dark; a bugbear. A word in common use 
in America, — Webster, 

2. A favorite game of cards among Western gamblers. 

At a court in——, Kentucky, the case of Smith rm Brown was called up. 
“ Who 's for the plaintiff 2" inquired the judge, impatiently, 

“May it please the court,"’ said a rising member of the legal fraternity, * Pil- 
kins is for the plaintiff; but I feft him just now over In the tavern playing a game 
of poker. Hes got a *sucker* thore, and he is sure to skin him, if he only has 
time. He's got the thing all set to ring a * cold deck," in which case he'll deal 
for himeelf four aces and his opponent four queens; #0 that your bovor will per~ 
ceive he must ‘rake the persimmons.’ 

“Dear me!" said the judge, with a sigh, ‘that's too bad! It happens ata very 
‘unfortunate time. T am very anxious to get on with these cases." 

A brown study followed, and at length a happy idea struck the 

“THN,”* said he, addressing the friend of the absent Pilkins, who had spoken, 
“ you understand poker about as well as Pilkins. Suppose you go over and play 
his hand! — Western paper. 


Pokerish. rightful; cansing fear, especially to children. A childish 
or colloquial word. — Worcester. 

A curloos old convent [in Ni with chapels above and below, —a pokeriah- 
Fiona rap big ie near sr py nr World, 

Pokey. Dull, stupid. 

‘That's the way we girls studied at school, except a few pokey ones, who 
wanted to be learned. — Mr. Stowe, Dred, Vol. f. p. 138. 
A pokey old house like ours, — Miss Fullerton, Grantley Manor, 

Policy. Combined with the sale of lottery tickets, there is carried on 
an extensive game known by the name of Policy. To policy is to 
bet on certain numbers coming out in lottery drawings. A person 
ean take any of the numbers in the schetne and policy them. Three 
numbers are called a ‘gig,’ two numbers a ‘' saddle,"* four num- 
bers a * horse,”’ either of which pays its own rate, which is from 
82 to $600 for $1 staked; a saddle, however, is only paying a 
small advance. 

Political Capital. Political stock in trade means of political ad- 
vancement. 
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All who feel an Interest in. the peace of the country, 0 

to turn every thing into political capita, must feel rejoiced over the in 

Kansas. —N, ¥, Times, Oct. 14, 1857. 3 “— 
To politicate. To make a trade of politics. oF saat 


oS an neem 

to promote for services rendered and for efficiency. Nobody. 

‘that this is a most admirable plan. It would stop the quadrennial 

ington, and make many acitizen quit politicating and turn, errs. 3 
mond Whig, July, 1858. J 

Pollack. A. name applied by fishermen in New England.to-the Af 
langus purpureus and the M. carbonarius. Immense numbers of 
these fish are takon annually in the waters of said kA 
Connecticut. — Storer's Fishes af Massachusetts. 

Polt. A blow; athump. “Give him s polt.!” New England. 

To polt. ‘I'o knock; to beat; to give blowsto. Ibid, 

Polygamatioal. Polygamous; allowing the practice of polygamy. 

‘Why not insert [in the platform of a proposed political party] a polygassatical 
plank, and rope in Brigham Young ?—.V. ¥. Tribune, May 18, 1962. 

Pomme Blanche. (Psoralea esculenta.) A nutive of the prairies and 
mountains, oval-shaped and about threes and a half inches im cir 
cumference. It is encased in a thin, fibrous tegument, which, when 
Temoved, exposes a white, pulpy substance, and in taste resembles a 
turnip. Called also Pornme de Prairie and Indian Turnip, 

Pompion. A pumpkin. The name by eobich the pietSeaees 
known. 

Ho found im that towne [Apalache, in Wierda) great stems. sfc 
deans, and pompions, which is thelr foode, and that wherwith the Christians 
thero sustained themsclyes.— Hakluyt, Virginia Richly Valued (1809), p. 90. 

Pompion Berry. Another name for the fruit of Cie ccalemenits 
See Hackberry. 

Pond. We give this name to collections of water in the interior 
country, which are fed by springs, and from which issues @ small 
stream. ‘These ponds are often a mile or twoor even more in length, 
and the current issuing from them is used to drive the wheels of 
mills and furnaces. —~ Webster. ‘ 

‘There were streams meandering among hills and valleys; little Inkes 
as they were erroneously calles in the language of the country, dotted the sum 
fave, — Cooper, Sataneoe, Vol. 1. p. 144, act 


To pond. To accumulate water in the form of a pond. —s 


Pone. Bread madeof the meal of Indian corn, with theadditione® 
eggs and milk. Southem. William Penn, in his account of Penn- 
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Tae J. Smith describes the poten a reetanakteg coe 
pounded and sifted corn, baked in the ashes: this + bread they call 
ponap."’ Of the grouts and pieces of corn remaining, by boiling in 
water, they make ‘an ordinary food, [which] they call vstatah- 
amen.”” — Hist. of Virginia (1624), B. ii, p. 29. 

This word is a corrupt form of the pass. participle of the verb to 
bake, or, more exactly, to bake by placing in hot cinders: apwou or 
appoo (Eliot), he bakes;"? appooun, ** 37" Abn. abarin, he 
bakes, and abarin, bread (Rasles); modern Abenaki, aden, a cake. 
J. H. Trumbull, 

In a poetical work, called the “‘ Sot-weed Factor, or a Voyage to 
Maryland, London, 1708," the author thus describes the tables of 
the planters; — 

While pone and milk, with mash well stored, 
In wooden dishes graced the boards 

With homine and cyder pap, 

Which scarce a fetta would lap. 

‘We all clustered around the fire, the landlady alone passing through our semi- 
circle, as she prepared the pone and fry and coffee for supper-— Olmsted's T'eene. 

Pony. 1. A college word. A translation of a classical text-book. 
So called, it may be, from the fleetness and ease with which a skil- 
ful rider is enabled to pass over places which to a common plodder 
may present obstacles. — Hall's College Words. 

‘Their lexieons, ponies, and text-books were strewed around their lamps on the 
table. — A Tour through College, 1833, p. 30. 

In the way of pony or translation to the Greek of Father Griesbach, the New 
Testament was wonderfully convenient. — New England Mag., Vol. I. p, 208, 

We gladly bid @ last adiew 
‘To scones through which we "ve past, 
And thank our stars, and ponies too, 
SS os meni el 
Sony of Bowdoin, Carmina Collegenria, 
‘Then long live ponies, and small! 
2. A small glass. ee ee 


To pony. To use a translation. — Hall's College Words. 
‘We learn that they do not pony their lessons. — Fale Tomahawk, May, 1852. | 
Pony-Parse. A subscription collected wpon the spot, or from a few | 
persons. . 


«a 














-my job to pay all the bills. aoe 


Pichia feb hy hart 
The Washington correspondent of the «NY. 


16, 1876, in speaking of the sale of post-tiaderships by 
official position, accuses General Rice, of Towa, of r 
sums therefrom, adding that — 


= es} 
General Rice is bachelor of expensive habits. Te must have his P 
in. suminer, and his trip po Flor Se wi, Ate you eae ea 





golng, for he can't live on Jess than $10,000 a year, +, 
‘We're coming, Ancient Abram, severval hundred strong: Pa) 
We hadn't no $300, and so we come along ; ~ 
We hadu’t no rich parients to pony wp the ting or oe 
So we went unto the Provost, and there were mustered In. - 
Hymn by @ Pordond Conscript. 


To pool. To aggregate; to join per average, as funds, risks, &c. 

In Wall Street slang, a combination of speculators formed for the 
purpose of buying up any particular stock, eileen | 
the price, or to carry through s corner. -_ 

‘The plan is for the railroads centring at St. Louls, the elevator companies, «+ « 
to pool the risks by combination, and send cargoes to Liverpool and other Buro- 
pean ports, 

Pooguaw. (Narragansett, Ind., poqhaxchoaks sacs 
Delaware poc-que-u. Zeisberger.) The round or hard elam, so 
called in Nantucket, isuoter pacts Of. eves isch e 
to Quahaug. 

‘The Poquathock is « little, thick sbell-fish which the Indians wade deepe and 
dive for; and, after they have eaten the meat thare (In those which: 
they breake out of the shell about halfe an inch of m blacke part eee 
they make their Suckadbock, or black money, which is to them pretious. —. 
Williams, in Re £. Hist. Coll, Vole L. pp. 104, 130, * | 

Poor Doe. Among the Texan hunters, the term poor doe ia mpptied, 
regardless of gender, to any deer that may happen to be lean 
G. W. Kendall. ~~ «i 
‘In less time than it takes ux to record it, the veteran hunter 
and some of the more delicate and entable portions from the deer 
rolling the remainder and larger portion owtof the way with bls 
that {twas but “poor doe." I told him that it was mo doe at 
buck,—T could not say much 2s fo its fatness. He gave another 
Kendall's Santa Fé Exped., Vol. I. p. 88. 
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Poor Folksy. Like or after the fashion of poor people. “Southern.” 
Poorly. Badly; ill. : 
Poorly off. Not well off; not rich. “ “ 


Poor White Pollcs, Seem epped iy We Uma Ww ts a Wt 
population of the South, also called the Mean Whites. A common 
and still more contemptuous appellation is Poor White Trash, See 
White Trash. 


Poor White Polksy. Like or after the fashion of the Poor White 
Folks. Southern. 

As for making up my mind to like my new master, you may preach till your 
hair turns gray, and I won't doit. For all his shiny boots and spick-spam broad- 
cloth, he looks dreadful poor-white-folkey to me,— The Hidden Poth. 

Pop. A pistol. 

To pop Corn. To parch or roast Indian corn until it ‘ pops"? open. 
‘The corn is laid over the fire on a shovel or wire gauze made for the 
purpose, until tt bursts, when it curls up, swells to treble its size, 
and exposes its white interior. 

‘One autumn night when the wind was high, 

And the rain fell in heavy plashes, 

ag Goma np Sef ihe Ht 

nd SR ener kd of 

Ai ac 

ta: eokicg sel go cher he Yoo 

Ba sa id oe Sones oy ins 

teky Wake eeee in his band, 
a 

‘And kept it baully plying. 

He atirred the corn, and it snapped the more, 

And foster jampod to the clean white floor, — dnonymiows 

Pop-Corn. A kind of Indian com which easily ‘pops’? or bursts 
open, when roasted in the manner above described. It is of a dark 
color, and has small grains. In many railway cars, pop-corn, put 
up in paper, is sold by boys, usually at five cents a package. It is 
stated that the managers of the Centennial Exhibition at Philadel. 
phia gave the exclusive privilege of selling pop-corn on the grounds 
for 37,000. 

Pop-eyed. Having prominent eyes. Southern, 

Poplar. See Tulip-Trées 

: Seen PUSH Tone. Ab eiet alae, sxc ennyelica: 
A term of contempt for a statement made, - 








| 


Pop-Squirt. An insignificant, but pretentious fellow. © 

Popular. Conceited; aristocratic. Pop'lar as alee tae 
chicken. — Lowell, Biglow Papers. 

Popular Sovereignty. Tho rule of the peopl, the right of the 
people to form the constitution under which they are to live, 
preigeaes ta Airgas ater age 
onefit of the doctrine nf popular sovercignty.. — Richmond 

Porgy or Paugie, (Narrag. Todians opi gh eure 
Key, 1648.) A fish of the Sparus family, common in 
New England and New York. It is singular that | 
aboriginal name, scup, should be retained for this fish in Rhode 
ce cae iis Celicts waa Os Ces ee 
into paugie or porgy, in New York. The entire 
Berens vanemnsa a Tanya 
Scuppaug. 

Daniel Webster, who, it is well known, was a zealous ‘3 
‘Waltons, in writing to his friend Mr. Blatchford, from Wo 


eMibee afternoon, I went out in the boat and caught some fb, namely, Wag 
and scuppog, eset we tged are called porgy in ‘New York. — Prieate 
fol. IE. pe 
John Hardie, in his “ Description of the last Voyage to Bermudas 
in the Ship Marygold,”” London, 1671, thus alludes to a fish of the 
same name in the waters near that island: — 
Plenty of Fish is, which the people store, 
As Pilehards, Sinnets, Grants, and Salmon Peal, 
With Rock-fish, Porgoes, and the slippery Eel, 
Porkopolis. A cant name for Cincinnati, as having eminenee in the 
pork-packing business. 
Pork-Soraps. Same as cracklings. New England. 
Portaal. (Dutch.) Aportal, lobby. Used by people of Duteh 
in New Jersey and New York, for a small passage or entry 
house. The principal entrance they call the gang orp aan ee 
Portage. A carrying-place over land between navigable wal 
along the banks of rivers, round water-falls or rapids, &e. — 
ing. This word has been adopted by geographers, and is w 
throughout North America, The Portage Railroad in 
is a line over the Alleghany Mountains connecting two 
canal, “ee 
Posey-Yard. A garden; a court near a dwelling. — 
Pepe art ale Seed oll sob Yn pose nord en ea 
i ii ‘bayonets keeping them from mischiet.. 

























Posh, Podge. A wet place; sludge. New England. Sve Splosh. 

Position. ‘‘ Defining one’s position” is a political practice of modern 
days, generally resorted to either by gentlemen who’ have no other 
good chance er prospect of bringing themselves to the special notice 
of the public, as a sort of advertisement that they are in the market, 
or by other gentlemen who contemplate making a dodge from one 
side in politics to the other. Tt is done either orally or in writing; 
by a speech in Congress or at some public meeting; or by a long 
letter, published in some newspaper, the editor of which is always 
glad of something to All his columns. The highest art in “ defining 
‘one’s position’ is to leave it more indefinite than it was before, so 
that any future contingency may be taken advantage of. 

‘The Barnburners’ Mass Meeting, to nom-respond to the nominations of Cass 
and Butler, will take place in the ark at five this afternoon, be aditressed 
by Jolin Van Buren, B. F. Butler, Sedgwick, Field, General Nye, &e. We regret 
that unavoidable absence at Philadelphia will deprive us of the pleasure of hear 
ing those gentlemen * define their position,” especially Prince John, who has the 
reputation of being the most straightforward, plain-spoken, flat-footed ‘Burner in 
the country. —N. ¥. Tribune, June 6, 1848. 

Possum A common contraction of Gpossum, as in the Negro’s elo- 
quent appeal to his mistress: — 

Foes Sa Beets PE, holler; 
Pea tarps inch rel gechmaet brs 
Whon the hickory nuts begin to drop, 
‘Then the poswm fills his wintor shop; 
He lives beneath a blown-up tree, 
Bat he don't Jove too much company, 
Hunt the poswn up the trea, &.— Comic Song. 

To possum. To feign, dissemble. An expression alluding to the 
habit of the opossum, which throws itself on its back and feigns 
death on the approach of an enemy. This is also and more com- 
monly called playing possum ; sometimes possumings 

In the cominon parlance of the country, any one who counterfeits sickness, or 
dissembles strongly for a particular purpose, is sald to be porsuming.— Flint's 
Geogr. of Mississippi Valley, p. 67. 

To post. To post or past up n person is to bring his knowledge up to 
date, to make him sequainted with recent occurrences; s0 that a 
person wed! posted is one who is well informed. The phrase is bor- 
rowed from the counting-house, 

Mrs, Fudge hus kept a close eye upon equipages, hats, cloaks, habits, churches, 
different schemes of faith, and of summer recreation. She is well posted up in all 
these matters. — /k Marvel, Pudge Doings. 

Posted, Well-informed. “He's well posted on the state of the 
money market,’' i. ¢. thoroughly conversant with it, 























486 POS—POT 
Postal Card, Postal. In England and Canada, they are.called Post 


cards, 
Postal Currency. Postage-stamps in circulation as 

“the early part of the late civil war, See Stamps, Sapient 
Post-Note. In commerce, a bank-note intended to be 
 adistant place by mail, payable to order, In this it 
ar eseneee Daal nba winahta beable naar 








This species of currency was resortod to by many banks dar 
great commercial reyulsions in 1836-37, and contributed ea 
the expansion of credits which proved so disastrous to th 
Potato Grant. A patch of land for vegetables, 
granted by the owner to cach of his slaves. West Indies 


or as long as the manufacture was continued. 
Potash Kettles. ere sped in the Wet wor 
and depressions in the carth near the great lakes. ‘They are 
uted to the decay and washing away of the soft and easily decom- 
posed limestone by which the ridges where they are found are 
probably underlaid. yt 
Pot-Hole. Tn many parte of the country are Zound lroalar holes Gf 
various diameters and depths, formed by the action of water in roll- 
ing a small boulder in what was at first o natural depression of # 
rock. It isa eommon notion in the West that these 
a Sa ee ty SS May a ee 
mortars.” faa 

i:rorp Bcd Metphaseeche Sergent Naahalrag ae . 
reaull of tho notion of the water; and it would be movt strange if the 
of Niagara should rush on its course for ages, and produce no 
R, Bakewell, in Sill. Journ,, Vol. XXUIL p. BO, . 

Pot-Pie. A pie made by spreading the crust over the b 
sides of o pot, and filling up the inside with meat, i. . b 
mutton, or fowls. 

An enormous pot-pic, and piping hot, graced our centre, overp 
its fragrance and steam, the odors and vapors of all other ments; 
the wedding dish of the country, par excellence! The pie 
tepulebre of at least six hens, two ebanticleers, and four 
could bave contained the pio is inconceivable, Why, among other unl 
tributions, it must have received ono half pock of onions! And yet 
foared that many would be pot-picless. — Corlton, The New I 
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To potter. 1. Fo potter round. To busy one's self with triflea; to 
move about work in a purposeless way, instead of taking hold 
energetically. We also hear ** fo putter round."” 

2. To tread upon floating ice, or to leap from one piece to another. 

Potty-Baker. (Dutch, potlebakker.) A potter. This Dutch word is 
stillcommon in New York. Potter's clay is there called potty-baker’s 
elay, 

Pot-Walloper. A sdullion. The English word denotes a house- 
holder, literally « pot-boiler. —Wright, Prov. Dic. 

Pot-Wrestler. Ascullion. Pennsylvania. 

Pound-Party, An assemblage, usually the parishioners of » country 
clergyman whose salary ix inadequate to his support, which on an 
evening agreed upon meets at his house, carrying tea, coffee, and other 
articles of necessity put up in pound packages, as contributions to 
him, 

Sometimes these Pound-Parties are for the benefit of public 
charities. See Donation-Party. 

Pout. A New England narme for Catfish (Pimelodus) Bel-pout, the 
common name of the Lota maculoea of the lakes. See Catfish. 
‘Those ‘ero pouts nin"t to blame for bein’ fish, and ye ought to put them out of* 
aan Fish has their rights as well os any on us — Mra Stowe, Oldtown 

ive 

Powder-Post. ‘The hoops are all powder-post,” i. @, eaten by 
worm which leaves its holes full of powder. It is generally found 
in sapwood and hickory. 

Power and Certificate. During the time the books of a company 
are closed for the payment of a dividend, for an election, or for any 
purpose, there can be no transfer of stock, or the issue of a new 
certificate. Most of the sales of stock made during the closing of 
the books are deliverable on the opening; all contracts, whether 
buyer's or geller’s option, that mature during the same time, are 
earried forward to the opening; but occasionally » sale is made, 
where the buyer requires immediate delivery, In that ease, the old 
certificate ix delivered, with a power of attorney attached, for the 
transfer on or after the opening of the books, These transactions 
are reported in the stock-list, with the letters p and ¢, which means 
power and certificate. Sales for cash, made during the closing of 
‘the hooks, not marked p and ¢, are for the opening of the books, 
and are marked pq. — Hunt's Merchant"s Mag., Vol. XXXVIL 

Powerful. Great; very, exceedingly. ceri cam (le pd fa 
eae per OnE? 




















isitiae. Uaabaaiea rns eee 
, poop aap age Thy : ; h 
ee Speaker, ae a et Pe 
‘wild aborigines of our wooden country, nor cousent to 

See eee yc 
abused her, to an old maid, who reproached her for being such 
him: “To be sure, he's not so good “scree 
Ful sight botter than none’"— NV, ¥. 

Mrs. 8. Woarhound and sugar"s amazin’ good. 

Mire B. Mighty good, mighty god. rr 

fre. R. Powerful good. I take mightily to a sweat of sugar 3 

bad colds. — Georgia Scenes, p. 193. me 

te ne a eth he hrm, — Sim, Wipe aC 
p85. 

John," says father, when Twas leavin’, you "ve been out in 
the sights, and have got to be considdeble smarts now, John, look 
brother, he 's #0 powerful green, ‘tain"t safe for him to come near the ¢ 
fear they might eat him." —N. ¥. Spirit of the Times, 

‘You can work when you're » mind, ‘Tom. nad sie See 
youre a mind to, Tim oan to aay. — Mark Tenn, Tom Seger, Ye. 

Pow-Wow. This is the name given by the early chronicles 
feasts, dances, and other public doings of the red men, 
to a grand hunt, a council, a war expedition, or the like. 
‘been adopted in political talk, to signify any uproarious met 
a political purpose, at which there is more noise than 
more clamor than counsel. 

A murder was recently committed upon a Sioux by two Chippewas. ‘The t 
of the murdered Indian was taken to the fort, where a most terrific, 
aid eta Ivf th fondo te meet, chs beta ta 

and 

As T live, the tthe whiskey! There i bh 
8 On eg ici ioe, he Arde 

Rac In Philadelphia when the Know-Nothings were holding thelr 

ational powwow there, and laying it on thick that “Americans 
erica — Later in V. ¥. Herald, June 23, 1855. > 

‘The students are forbidden to eccupy the State House steps on the of 
presentation day; since the Faculty design hervafter to have a paw-wow as 
‘on the last. — Burlesque Catalogue, Yale College, 1852-53, 

To pow-wow. ‘To perform a ceremony with conjurations for the eure 
of diseases and other purposes, with noise and confusion, 

At a distance, with my Bible in my hand, I was rosolved, if possible, to «poll 


per (oa iaten Indiana’) spirit of pow-smoiring, and prevent their receiving 
Infernal world. — Brainerd, Indian Nerval: ‘1745, | 


Tec USesblu"Gr arRsieien, —the prophet, as he is ¢alled among our 
Indiuns —is the general eames He pene bea or'potsaniiekeahaannl 
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‘over wounda, directs the policy of the little State, and is really the power behind 
‘the throne. — Kene, Arctic Equovations, Vol. Il, p. 118. 
Pozo. (Span.) A spring or well. A word in use on the frontier of 
ico. 


Prairie, (French.) An extensive tract of land, mostly level, destitute 
‘of trees, and covered with tall, coarse grass. These prairies are 
numerous in the United States, west of the Alleghany Mountains, 
expecially between the Ohio, Mississippi, and the great lakes. — 
Webster, See also Rolling Prairie, Salt Prairie, and Soda Prairie. 
In the North-west, universally called perairy. 

Those are the gardens of the desert, theso 

The unshorn flelds, boundless and beautiful, 

For which the speceh of Engtand has no nace, — 
The Prairies, Bryant, The Praivies. 

Prairie Bitters. A beverage common among the hunters and moun- 
taineers. It is made with a pint of water and a quarter of a gill of 
buffalo gall, and is considered an excellent medicine. — Scenes in 
the Rocky Mountains, p. 188. 

Prairie-Dog. (Cynomys Ludovicianus.) A variety of the marmot. It 
has received the name of Prairie-dog from a supposed similarity 
between its warning ery and the barking of a small dog. These 
animals live in large communities; their villages, as they are termed 
by the hunters, sometimes being many miles in extent. ‘The en- 
trance to each burrow is at the summit of the mound of earth 
thrown up during the progress of the excavation below, This mar- 
mot, like the rest of the species, becomes torpid during the winter, 
and, to protect itself against the rigor of the season, stops the mouth 
of its hole, and constructs a cell at the bottom of it, where it re- 
mains without injary. 

Prairie-Hen. (7'etrao pratensis.) A bird seen in great numbers in 
the prairies of Missouri and Mlinois, in the autumn. It is rather 
smaller than the domestic fowl. In flight, it appears like the pheas- 
ant and partridge, and is a beautifal bird. — Flint’s Mississippi Val- 
ley. Tk is also called Heath-hen and Pinnated Grouse. 

We saw great fights of proirte hene or ground, that hovered from tree to tree, 
or satin rows of naked lranches. — dreing's Tour on the Prairies, 

Prairie-Itch. A cutancous eruption caused by the friction of the fine 
red dust of prairie countries in summer. 

Prairie-Squirrels. (Genus Spermophilus.) ‘These are with great 
propriety called ** Prairie-ayuirrels;"" for their true home is on the 

prairie, where they replace the * arboreal” squirrels, from which 


7 




















Tl 


| 
fh Sees ne op eed ae at 
\ + of life. While tha true squirrels are designed: 
_ to subsist upon their fruits, the n 
| the grassy plains which cover much of the Western part. 
eee ee ee ir roots 3 
‘The form of these squirrels is “to lo 
ground, The body is thick and heavy, Pik 
place of the long toes and sharp, hooked nails W 
squirrels cling to the trees 50 readily, they have short 
longer and straighter nails, for digging burrows in th 
| « Mee ute a ee qui 
| Jeaps, and keep them warm in their holes in winter 
‘useless, and soon worn mgged by dragging through their burrows. 
‘The spermophiles, therefore, have smaller tails, that are carried 
straight behind them. They have check-pouches 
food; and two species, at least, convey roots, seeds, 
burrows to be eaten. —R, Kennicott. v= 
Prairje-State. The State of [linois. . 2 
Prairie-Wolf, (Canis lalrans.) ‘The small wolf of the prairies, the 
Coyote of the Mexicans. Its range extends from | 
sas, to the Pacific, and from the Upper Missouri 
of Texas. 













the prairie-wolf 
‘Hunts in their meadows, and bis freeh-dag dem 
Yawns by my path. — Bryans. 


Prairillon. A small prairie. 
Tnterspened the bills frequent opent oe 
ase et rage ee en eae 2. 
Prawchey. (Dutch, praatje.) A talk, gossip. New York. 
| Prayerfully. Devoutly. Ex.: * We may be 
Used by some of the clergy. — Pickering, a Fe 
| Prayerfulness. The use of much prayer. — Webster, 
| Prayerlessness. ‘Total or habitual neglect of prayer. — W. ; 
To preach a Puneral. To preach a funeral sermon. Westerns — 
‘This and the two preceding words are not in the 
aries. ot 
Preacher's Stand. A pulpit in achurch; a platform for 
















Precinct. 1.. A subdivision of a county or eity, within which a single 
poll is held at elections; @ territorial district or division. 
as asl sips nsedetonhe ak i elietbed ja PRINS TO ONAE Cesar 
toa new choice. — Lass of Massachusetts, 
Jn Braue, 06, ]ICnimenfChngikedith arent ccallfiaeigner wines duty it fo 
_ appoint voting precincts besides the county seat. — NV, ¥. Times, Oct, 9, 1857. 
2. A town whose corporate rights did not include sending depu- 
ties to the colonial Legislature. Massachusetts before 1776. 
To predicate, Is constantly confounded with predict. A 
To predicate on or upon. ‘To found a proposition, argument, &e., on 
some basis or data. This sense of the word, said to be purely 
American, isnot noticed by Dr. Webster or the English lexicogra- 
phers. “Its use,’ as Mr. Pickering observes, “is rery common 
with American writers, and in the debates of our legislative assem- 
blies."* 


Te ought surely to be predicated upon a full and impartial consideration of the 
whole subject. — Letter uf John Quincy Adame, 


‘Among these [projects for pecaniary relief, in aft oiltn ASE 
ss the Land Bank, with @ capital of £150,000, predicuted on real estate. — 
Stone's History of Beverly, Mass. ' 
To preempt. To secure land, by heing the first settler or oceupant 
of it, in conformity with the pre-emption law. 

The following account of the process of pre-empring lands is from 
the * National Intelligencer,’? Washington, July 1, 1857; — 

‘The laws of the United States give the right to any citizen who does not ows 
Sears aumnraeeaeneennamneeeueien 
is equi make oat one hu 
se tad Foqultdineale OF tut Not ‘Those requirements are that he shall Gon an 
his intention in the Land-office to enter upon and improve the land, either by 
cultivating it or erecting thereon @ home, aud residing upon the land long enough 
to make St his residence; which time is variously estimated to anean one or five 
days, just as the Receivor at any Iand-olfice may decide. To the fact that be his 
so resided dnd wade said improvements, he must produce a witness, who testifies 
that such and such things have been done, and that the pre-eneptor his resiled the 


these 

and paying one dollar and a quarter per secre, ¢ither in gold oF @ land-warrant, 
and the feos, he reesives a certificate of title. A ¢ of this is sent to the 
Socrotary of the Interior ut Washington, who, after -searchod the records, 
and finding that the individual has not pre-empted bofore, issues a patent dirvet 
to him, and he becomes the owner of his farm by title direct from the govern- 
ment. 

Tsaac Lawrence, of New York, a Negro, aiddressed Governor Marcy 


4 note, inquiring if he could pre-empt goverumeut land in Minne- 





gota, the same as white persons could. The letter wa 
Secretary McClelland, who in reply said; — 
have to state thel there is nothing in. the Jaws of the 







tig; vpeol ag of tn loctres od tam Ror 
psig ia me ea 
He takes old, philosophic ground, that has, as it were, b ree 
skeptics and materialists, and standing there claims jt for God an 


Walter E, Brom, in is ring Hina and Comal es 
tennial"? EET Sa RSAETO). eas A Para me 
‘Mr. Christopher Columbus ri 
In Palos raised a rumpus, La 
‘Then wont bobbing out at sea, to eve what he could do. 
By accident he landed, 
And on kissing the sand did eetet 
Pre-empt this mighty continent in fourteen ninety-two. A 
Pre-emption Right. The right or title which an original 
squatter has to become the first purchaser of unsurveyed: 
ment land, of which he has taken possession. To u this 
right, he must have erected a habitation, or taken some 
the cultivation of the land. ‘This term has long been in use, as 
Imlay, in his work on the Western ‘Territory, published in 1797, 
saya: — 
aboapnerine arrenieipaieammaiminpa 
pre-emption rights. —p. 14 au 
Among the public acts of Congress is one entitled, — ~ 
An act to appropriate the proceeds of the pablic lands and to gash rex 
‘emption rightas 
Pre-emptor. One who has a pre-emption right. 
Preferential. Entitled to preference. 
Noyary has any sch profretil gh over he ns oe American Tae 
graph Company. —N, Y. Tribune. 


Prehaps, for perhaps, 1s much used at the West in familiar 

when additional force is to be given to the word. It orig 
& jocose mispronunciation, which appears to be becoming | 

corruption. 


Prehaps Parson Hyme didn’t pat it into Pokerville for two mortal 
prehaps Vokorville didn’t migrie, wince, and finally dummix right 
Field, Drama in Pokersille. 


Prekel. A small, flat cake, sugared outside. Pennsylvania. < 
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Present. This word is put on the back of letters to persons residing 
in the place where they are written, and whieh are not to be sent 
through the mail. Peculiar to the United States. An abbreviation 
of the old English form, * these present.” An earlier form (as in 
the “ Paston Letters,’ 15th century) was, “To A. B. be this deliy- 
ered,” or *+ be this given.’’ Such letters were sent by special mes- 
sengers, or intrusted to some friend or traveller, to be delivered in 
person. “ These deliver’? and ‘these present’! were common 
forms in New England in the 17th century. The Spanish equir- 
alent, presente, is also used in Central America. 

Presidency. 1, The office of President. *' Washington was elected 
to the presidency of the United States [Picante Nia 
electors.’ 

2. The term during which a president holds his office, * Presi- 
dent John Adams died during the presidency of his son.””— Webster. 


President. 1. The chief magistrate of the United States, 


‘The executive power shall be vested in a President of the United States of 
America. He shalt hold bis office during the term of four years, &c. — Conatiqu- 
tion of the United States. 


2 ‘Tha chief oltcer bf a oolloge ar tinkverally 


Presidential, Pertaining to a president. — Webster. In this rense, 
the word is an Americanism. It is of course very common and 
indispensable with ux, and is sometimes used by English writers in 
treating of American affairs. 

‘The friends of Washington bad determined to support Mr. Adams as candidate 
for the presidentinl chalr.— Quarterly Review, Vol. X. p. 497, 

Presidio. (Span.) A military post on the Mexican frontier. 
of these places are now within the United States, and still retain the 
old Spanish name. Sometimes the term ia applied to a fortress, at 
others to the entire village that surrounds it. 

‘The viceroy of Mexico sent the gallant Ofiare'to New Moxteo, to take formal 
possession of the country, and to establish colonies, missions, and presities, — 
Wiblizenus, Northern Mezico, 1348, 

To prestidigitate. To handle; to trick with. 

So long as a question of finance is but a question of here or thers, Beniy 
arn a on ea 

Pretzel, (Duteh.) A kind of brittle cake; a cracknel. 

father used to tell of a woman Who sold crullers, preteela, and apples on a 


idnlog eames Clea who was so beautifal that all the passengers 
‘clustered on that side to see her.— £. E. Hale, Adoentures of « Pullman, p. 18 

















Pretty, 1. Any thing pretty; an ornament, toy, picture, Western. — 
| Thinks 1, this as al] talk and no cider: and Tasted if 
wanted « picture. A dead silence | ese #1 
chaps xaid to bis sweetheart: — _ z ¥ 
Betty, suppose you have your pretty taken.” — 
( Wash.) Star. 
2. Well-dlsposed; kind} affable. Northern pir 


Pretty Considerable. 1. Of some consequence; tolerable, passable, 
middling. Used in this sense in, England as well as America, 
‘To the facalty of law was joined a pretty considermdle proportion. of the fneulty 


of medicine. — Burke, Reflections on the French Revolution. 
‘But you seem to have something pretty conaiterable pea ere) ay 
trowserss what may it be? Why, that’s a wee bit 
honor. — Scrope's Deer Stalking, p. 74. ‘went 
I went to the theatre in Boston, where the acting was pretty considerable, con- 
aldoring. — Crockett's Tour, p. 87. nmin, eal 
2. Tolerably, passably, middlingly. 
Dosh tenes aabamer pf ra and read con 
mbes ok ayer: Woreesi £08 © Tel pes eveeoe eae oll sequainted with: 
— Major Downing, Letter to Crockett, Towr, p. 217. eae 
TThnsre ara sone fll who, tsk a, good esl, and dept wana 
wire folks; ond there are others aguin who blurt out whatever 
and I guess they are pretty consideradle supertine fools, — Sam 
T went into the business of pepper-spot smoking, and went ahead - 
eruble for atime; but « parcel of fellows came into it, aid my cate wa 
gvod as their’o, when I know‘d they was as fresh as any cats in the 
Pepper-pot was no go.—J. C. Neal, Sketches. — 
Pretty Middling. Tolerably well. _ 
‘When we came to the steep, sandy side of the mountain (Hecla],-it- would) be 
ae believe that we went down pretty mickiling.— 1”. Miles, Rambles im fee= 
p78 


“Ah, Mr, Weller,” says the gentleman, “ gind to see you, ir; how are 
“Wory well, thank ‘eo, sir,"" says my fathor; “I hope you "re, ve 


Dickens, Pickwick, ch. xiii. 9 0% 
Pretty Weather. Pleasant weather. North Carolina and Pennayl- 
vania. —s 


A “ —) 
Preventative. A corruption sometimes met with i 
in England and America. 
A cry was raised for the establishment of a preventative armed 
‘madness of such w proposal could not long escape observation. —. 
Reg, Vol. ¥. p. 99. 


Confidence in the press, and a belief in its statements concerning this ¢ 
are the most powerful preventutives of panic, —V. ¥. apres, Aug. 0, 2 


‘The mosteffectual physical preventative against sleeping in church is. 
a short nap just before going to church. — Hall's Jowrnal of 








_ The telegrams from London of the 19 Sept., 1877ythus give the 
opinion of the correspondent of the + London ‘Times,’ on President 
MacMahon’s manifesto to the French people, Commenting on the 
passage beginning, * L could not obey the maridates of the dema- 
Bogues,'? he says: — 

‘This sentence seems to be a kind of aimed at irritation 
ana debidgeastag Rika meateeret sy. 

Prickly Heat A cutaneous ervption or rash which appears during 
the excessive heat of summer. 

Prickly Pear. (Opuntia vulgaris.) A sort of flat, jointed cactus, which 
is found in sandy fields and about dry rocks, from Massachusetts 
southward, usually near the coast. 

Prime. In a first-rate manner; primely. This is one of the many 
English adjectives which, in our vulgar language, are transformed 
into adverbs. 

After a little practice with my gun, she came up to the eye prime, and T doter- 
mined to try her at the first shooting-mateh. — Crockett, Towr, po 175. 

Priming. As the priming bears but a small proportion to the charge of 
a gun, so this word is used in the West to denote any thing trivial, 
like the word efreumstance z as, +* Your corn erap ain't m priming to 
mine,” i. ¢. is very small in comparison with it, 

_ . Stranger, you may say what you please about your Inns, 

Jon, in South America; and your rael Bengall tiger from Afvice 


bonlod & rrwifie aayeed ical fasion Std garv cei aMOaTEC C 
grizaly bear of the Rocky Mountains, —Crooket("s Adventures with @ Gricaly 
Siar, 


Priminary, A predicament; difficulty. Used in the Southern States. 
Sherwood’s Georgia. 1 am told that this word is also used by old 
people living on Long Island, It is provincial in the North of 
England. 

To primp or primp up. ‘To dress wp in a finical manner; to linger 
over one’s toilet. A woman's expression. 

Arter supper 1 washed, then I put on the cleanest sortof a shirt that Aunt Jane 
had fixed up mity nice an’ smooth, then I drawed on about as nice 4 set uy Sun- 
day harness as you ever seed; and, arter marm and Aunt Jane had primped up 
an’ fixed my har an’ creevat, I was reddy. — How Sol amd Me Got Married. 

Primpy. Fastidious in the duties of the toilet; finical. A woman’s 
word. 


Prince’s Pride. See Pipsissewa. 


Printery. An establishment for 4 Sapean tb pueda air Fa ad 
Rare. — Worcester. 














i 
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Probabilities. Old Probabilities, a term applied to the superintendent 
of the bureau at Washington, from biprasbretipmrries 
issued. “ What says Old Probabilities sbout the: 

Sometimes called “ clerk of the weather.’? A —ihe. 
‘There are men who build arks straight through their natural 


Processioner. An officer in Kentucky, and possibly 4aiother Staten, 
whose duty it is to determine and mark out the bounds of lands. 


Profanity, This word is in common nse here, more particularly with 
our clergy. PEEP 
meeting with it in English authora. The 
it; but English writers use the word profaneness. ie 

Tn arevel of debauchery, amid the briek interchange of proftnity and 
roligion might appear a dumb, unsocial intruder. — Bvckoninser)) Yn | 

Professor. 1. One who makes a profession of any thing, — Worcester, 
The application of the word to dancing-masters, conjurers, banjo- 
players, &c., has been called an Americanism, It is 
ever, that, even in Yankee land, the following, copied by 
Intelligencer" of Nov. 11, 1858, from an English paper, 

* hard to beat: 7? — 


gra hari mi ier prt ey | 
Leeds. A" Profewor Carrodus,” attended by three latherers and. 
to shave soventy men in sixty minutes, and succeeded in performing the 
taak four minutes within the specified time. ~—~tpe 
2. One visibly or professedly religions. — Worcester. One who 
makes « public profession of religion in those churches where such a 
rite prevails instead of confirmation. A very odd nse of the word 
to those not accustomed to it. —yo 
* Ab!* suid Miss Rayby, “and I can remember the time —of Comme Dae 
ee an wenninae ite ONY 
own shop! "* 
rae eat doltes te Oe upstart Impudence to send his 
school ns that!" exclaimed Miss Sophia Milwood, the spinster who 
“Oh, the pride of human nature! ** on tee 
** And he » profesor too!” = 
M Pafior!* said Mis Rayby. "Religion does nok tench otoan eur sMbanal 
‘an that!" 
‘Miss Phillip shook her hond, and began to lament the increase of 
torr. —The Dream of Caleb Edmonds. | 
To progress. To move forward; to pass. —Johnson. Tis tena 
pure Americanism, as some suppose, but an old English 
had been suffered to become obsolete. It was revived 
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the Revolution (see Pickering), and has lately been taken into 
favor again in England. 

The Penny Cyclopedia (art, Americanism) says, ‘The old verb 
prégress, which the Americans use very often and pronounce pro- 
gréss, is now beginning to be again adopted in ite native country, 
though we think we could do very well without it.’* : 

etn ae 
‘That silverly doth progress on thy chocks. — Shalepeare. 
—— Although the popular blast 
Hath reared thy name up to bestride a cloud, 
ie der khapr the sun. — Ford, Broken Heart. 

Such are the inconsistencies of go nrverceieg, fcr bp battery aste 
into the vermicular slime of ibeller = ‘Quarterly Review. 

Hor fint teacher was Dat himaelt a that tie pupil; bat rhe prngremed 
under his tuition. — Mary Howitt, People's Journal, 

The launch of the “Leviathan” will be by no means a slapdash affair into the 
“native element,” but a tedious operation, which will rery probably oecupy two 
or three days, On there points, and some others of equal interest, we shall give 
our readers faller information as the great ship progresses towards completion. — 
London Timer, April 30, 1857. 

They. progress in that style in proportion as thelr plans are treated with con- 
tempt. — Washington's Writings. 

After the war had progressed for some tine, — Marshall's Washington. 

Whether this word was used in the time of Bacon or not, I can- 
not say, yet it seems he employs it in the spirit world; for, in the 
asserted revelations made by Judge Edmonds, the philosopher 
ways; — 

T trust that your own henrts will respond to mine, and the many, very man: 
splrite who are present, till all our souls, like one spirit, sbatl are sin hess 
monies of truth, love, and the earnest desire to progress. — Spiritualian, p. 83%. 

Progressive Friends. A name recommended at a convention of 
Spiritualists held in Tilinois, Sept. 7, 1857, to be adopted by them, 
‘as being a cognomen most indicative of that broad liberality of 
sentiment which they desire to foster and maintain.'’ 

Prohibition and Prohibitionist. The prohibition by Jaw of the sale 
of alecholic beverages, and one in favor of such prohibition. 

Prong. A branch or arm of acreck or inlet. Southern. 

Prong-Horn Antelope. (Antilocapra Americana.) The Prong-horn 
Anielope is familiar to every hunter on the plains west of the Mis- 
souri River, From this line it extends to the Pacific Ocean, and 
ranges from Northern Mexico to the latitude of 58° on the Saskatch- 
ewan. Itis also abundant in Minnesota. The antelope is highly 
prized as an article of food. It runs with great swiftness, and 

22 
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a motions are characterized by ease 


Phen, Tn Nantucket, they Say, “ How does your 
__nounce#”” i. @. how does he prove oF perform? “ 
ee, An emphatic. “declaration; 2 onto, 
Proper Vary excatings Cotloquia in Halal wd the United 
amg geet eet 
Properly, Very much. Common in New England, — 


Father up with the flat of his oe wre ag 
nto ace Rake re wart me J 
gover 















ple 


poe Tn bicsergesvsays! Taw, certain 
eee er er tna fate ohae bas Sounlearet } 


eucl iay. Tn favor of slavery. An expression mu 
Political speakers and writers, and but recently i 
dictionaries. 


Tt takes a des} nd a slave, 
It pel aevlan tale aal componniel (ornare to make a Pre 


Day ik coi 9 3G asa aL r 
a ee 


apoo Pioneer, Jan. 18, 1856, 
of the city of Baltimore . stds ately 





‘The intense Pro-slaveryiom 
necoste. —N, ¥. Tribune, Jaly 15, 1861. 
To prospect. To search for mines of gold and silver, 


Prospect. Among gold-miners, what one finds in ex 
panfal of earth. Upon its result, the miner 
is a good or bad prospect, and governs himself accordingly. 
show of gold is good, he perseveres; if not, the : 
perhaps to be more closely scrutinized and w 
who are content with less for their labor. : 
‘We got many good prospects; a We the toate ae 
dug down, we found only emptiness. We then 

and struck out over the hills, to try new localities. — Mark 

p 443. 
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Prospecting. Hunting or searching for lead, gold, or other metals 
‘The ‘process sia’ Sita Cameo halite ga Leta es ee TE 
Missiasippi: — 

‘The chief mart of the lend trade ie in the town of Galena, built upon a small) 
sluggish stream. In travelling through the upland prairie of this neighborhood, 
you wil! see many hiHocks of earth, as faras the eve can reach, as if some huge 
animal had been burrowing beneath, and had thrown up the dirt in that manner; 
‘but you may, by chance, meet two or three men with a bucket, a rope, a pich- 
axe, and a portable windlass, and the difficulty is explained. This, in the lan~ 
guage of the country, ie @ progpecting party: which, being interpreted, means 
‘that they are on the look-ont for ore, if it is to be found within ton or fifteen foat 
of the ground. N. Y. Literary Werld, June 3, 1848. 

‘Our claim [near Hangtown, Cal.) did not prove rich enough to satisfy us; s0.we 
abandoned it, and went prospecting. — Borthwick's California, p. 124. 

T've gin up diggin’ and progectin’. It don't pay; and 1 can make more by 
tellin’ new comers whar to sink their shaft. If they find gold, T get balf; and, if 
thoy don't, I charge nothin'.— Lett, from California, N, ¥. Times, 

Prospector. A searcher for spots where ininerals exist, applied alike 
to the precious metals, copper, or coal. 

A prospector out with d shovel and, a washpan to test the 
richness of a ees ‘ge “ods tn betas thei hy 
pected gold will be found. — Borthseick’s California, p. 124. 

Protracted Meeting. A name given to a religious meeting, pro- 
‘tracted or continued for several days, chiefly among the Presby- 
terians, Congregationalists, Methodists, and Baptists. Notice is 
sometimes given that a protracted meeting will be held at s certain 
tinted plsopyriliore fag eriamalincasoS Yeoh) ineneaih is Tn the 
West, they are called ** big meetings.’” ' 

A religions sensation is raging terribly in my neighborhood, induced by the 
influence oF the expected comet, — there is a protracted meeting round the corner 
and high-pressure prayer-meetings on every side.— Doesticks, 

I ‘that calculates to hold hore oom 
Prey ey yo 8 protracted mecting to-night. — 

You don't A lar hal Spa expe At ane SPOOR 
meetin’ would cheat a clergyman ? ARM a ect te enitte ned 
p. 219, 

Proud. Glad; as, ‘*T should be prouil to see you? 

The Rey. Mr. Brownlow, the facetfoan editor f the ** Jonesboro’ 
Whig,” in an article on his own obituary, says: — 

‘He desires it stated to the world that, if he had his life to live over again, he 
could improve it inmany respects, He leaves no apologies to be made to men in 
this life, and asks no favors of anybody “‘on the other side of Jordan,” but his 
God! His friends, if he have any left bebind, can be of no service to him; his 
encmies, he is proud to know, “can’t reach him! '" 
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Pro-Union. Favorable to tho United States, 

Jackson's force is said to be in part composed of Pro-Caion men who have been 
impressed into the rebel service. —N. ¥. Tribune, April 7, 1802 

Prox or Proxy. The use of these words is confined to the State of 
Rhode Island. Prox means the ticket or list of candidates atelec~ 
tions presented to the people for their votes. By a law of the colony 
of Providence Plantations, passed in the year bag Fa 
Assembly was appointed to be holden annually, shit 
weather hinder not, at which the general officers of the o 
to be chosen."* This clan mands tconventent te ey Sloat 
at home, particularly as they had the right to send their yotes!for 
the officers hy some other persons; hence the origin of these térms 
proz and proxy votes, as applied to the present mode of 
State officers in Rhode Island. — Staples's Annals of ide 
p- 64. k| 

Mr, Pickering observes that this word is algo used in 
as equivalent to election or election-day. He quo th i 
instances from a Connecticut newspaper: — 

Be fone, Po ae ae 
on every side. 

‘On the approaching proxier, we ask you to attend universally. coal 

Dr. Webster, with whom New England, or rather’ o 
seems to have been a aynonyme for ‘all creation," says 
means, ‘ in popular use, an election or day of voting for offleers of 
goverment.” a) 

‘When the qualification of a freeman, as formotly, was low, the prosies or waters 
never exceeded 1,300; at present, the qualification is better, and the prowies are 
only 888, — Douglass's Summary, 1755, Vol. II, p. 89. 

Pry. pacer 
also in some parts of England. — Worcester. a 

Topry. To move or raise by moans of a large lover. —| ore 

Publishment. A publishing of the bang of marriage, te 
quired by law in some parts of New England. “Mr. Doe a 
Roe’s publishment took place to-day.”” 

Any pertous dealttg tobe fetned in muriogn shall bare ayy 
published . . . or posted up by the clerk of each town; and a 
‘publisiment - - shall be produced as aforesaid previous to 
‘Statutes of Mastachusetts, 1786. 

Paccoon. An Indian name for various plants 
matter; hence, probably, the name of 
tiening of the name appears to be “af the clr c 

Bloody." + 
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1. The Sanguinaria Canadensis, or Blood-root, The juice was 
much used by the Indians as a dye or stain, as on the old basket 
ware now no longer to be seen, 

Pocones is a small root that groweth in the mountains, which, being dryed and 
Deaten in powder, turneth red, Se. — Smith's Virginia, 1632, p. 27. 

They have the puccoom, with which the Indians used to paint themselves red; 
and the shumach and sassafras, which make a deep yellow. — Beverly's Virginia, 
Book HI. (1705). . 

2. Yellow puceoon. Hydrastis Canadensis, or Yellow Root. 

Puceoon is an Indian name for all roots dyeing red, orange, or 
yellow.— Rafinesque, Med. Flor., Vol. 1. p. 258. 


Pucker. 1. A snarl or tangle (from v. to pucker), 

Damplay. ‘Troth, I am one of those that Inbor with the same longing [to hear 
the right), for it is almost pucker’d and pulled into that knot, by your poet, which 
T cannot easily . . . untie. 

Boy. Like enough, nor is it your office to be troubled or perplexed with it, 
but to sit still and expect.— Ben Jonson, The Magnetic Lady, Act iv. Se. 8. 

2. A state of perplexity or trouble; agitation, Provincial in 
England. 

Tt was natural enougt that the Squiro’s wife should be in a pucker to seo the 
‘Ladies’ Book [which contained an article ridiculing her). — Widow Bedott Popers, 
p> 326. 

‘To pucker up. To dry up; i. ¢., stop talking. A vulgariam equiva- 
lent to shut up. 
Pudjiky or Pujity. Fussy. 

She 's dreadful pudjicky, Sarah Jane is, She won't haye any thing, without 

it's exactly right. —d Summerin Leslie Golddhwaite’s Life;  Bto 
Pueblo. (Span., a village.) A village of the semi-civilized Catholic 
Indians of New Mexico, 

‘The villages of the christianized Indians in New Mexico wore called pueblos, 
in opposition to the wild roving tribes that refused such favors. — Wislizenus, 
New Mexico. C 

Pueblo Indian. A Catholic Indian villager of New Mexico. 

‘The most interesting class of the inhabitants of New Mexico are those known 
as the Puebla Indians, They are the descendants of the ancient ralers of the 
country, and are so called because they dwell in villages and subsist by agricul 


ture, instead of living in lodges and depending upon the chase, as the wild Indiane 


of the mountains and plains.— Davis, £ Gringo, p, 114. 
Puke. 1. A mean, contemptible fellow. 
2. Anickname for a native of Missouri. 


Pull-back Dress, Tho namo of # lady’s dress now (1877) univer. — 


sally worn. 





7 
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* mal, wil eileen Mane! —_ i 


tate b 





~~ —/: 

Says she, “There's not w style, you know, iq 
, ae 

‘Song of the Pull-back Drean 


Pull Dick, pull Devil. An expression used in low language, synon 

mous with “ neck and neck,”’ denoting an equal contest 

Pull-Doo. A small black duck found in the bays and . 
Gulf of Mexico. Ii seldom, flies, but. relies upon 


diving to evade pursuit. The word is probably a » of 
“poule d'eau, i. 6. water-hen, Rast 


Pull down your Vest. A curious flash expression of recent origin, 
“without meaning. It is heard on all occasions, coming alike from 
the lips of the street-boy, who would ‘shine your boots,”” and the 

~ fashionable attendant of the clubs; yet no man can‘tell whence it 
came. It is without parentage, and its origin is “involved im the 
deepest obscurity.”’ ~<A 

Flash sayings, you know, now-a-days are the rage,— 
‘They 'te heard in the parlor, the strect, on the stages 
' You "re too fresh,” and “ Swim out, are over ‘head; '* 
But anew one's bon colnedy and the 614 onde are dead, anes 
A Contennial crank" is one that is new, 

~ And “ Crawl out of that hat!” is quite recent toos a a 
But the latest flash saying with which waare blast anne 
Is to tell a man quietly, " Pull down your vest." 


HG, Bichon in Barton's ont of Y8T6T0. 
To pull Foot. To walk fast; to run. Comp. Te make Tracks, 
L look’d up; it was another shower, by Goshy Lh 
~ Bam Slick in England, ch, 2, 


f thought I'd run round two or three streets. sng a 


and sweat till I got so tired couldn't but just stand. —4 
day in New York. 


Pulling-Bone. hi ccihethtche tiga = 


the yoke-like breast-bone of chickens, by pulling 
children and young ladies settle which will be 
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The shorter piece, which decides, is placed over the door; and the 
first unmarried man who goes under is supposed will be the future 
husband. Te ee Sebo & 
To pull it. Torun. 
And how a man one dismal night 
Shot her with silver bullet, 
been Safer nahi cakes 


As fast as she could 
I Gilat Yankee Doodle, 

Pollman Car. A drawing-room ear; so called from the name of the 
first constructor of these luxurious railway carriages, otherwise 
known as Palace and Drawing-room Care. 

J got safely off ina big armchair in the Pullman car, with iny all put 
up, and my novel in my lap waiting til) I was tired of other — in. 
Whitney, Sights and Insights, p. 2. 

To pull up, among travellers, means to stop. Alluding to the act of 
pulling the reins of @ horse, in order to stop him. 

To pull up Stakes. itiyepaald bynes Faetldkce Sollngpegentciian> 
atory to @ removal; to remove. scale povptapeiir sme wa) 
stakes of a tent. 

(The npilidnetwnairtciondal fon [eyes ‘Thomas Lech- 
ford, an English lawyer who was in Boston in 1638-40, in a letter 
to a friend in England, Joly 28, 1640, thus write: — 

Tum loath to hear of a stay [in New England), but am plucking up stakes, with 
pipes ne so be T may be so happy as to arrive in Ireland, &e. 

IE this stranger Is to receive countenance, then I'll pull wp sabes and depart 
from Tinpecum for ever, — Knickerbocker Magazine. 

_. Which often # han'som. pletur to a hungry person makes, 
But it don't interest a feller much that ‘s goin’ to pull up stakes. 
Garlion, Farm Ballads, p. 23. 

To pull Wool over the Byes. 

The Tani poet for redaing the reverb hubs — eck for pulling 
wool over the eyes of tnnocont people. —N. ¥. Herald. 

hater strangers only ayn pum, Dot cane lh ene thie 
child's eyes; he's got ‘etm both skinned, —A Stray Yankee ty Texan — 

Pult, for pulse. iii iy, Scare en Pe? Js pH and say, 
“© A very good pult,”’ Your pulse aro strong.”” 

In the report of a medical case at Hilton Head, South Caro- 
lina, communicated t the “N.Y, Tribune,” July 29, 1862, the 
writer says:— 

Next morning, pull quicker and weaker; . ~ . the disease was very obstinate, 
pult Inereasing in quickness and symptoms more aggravating. 
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‘Titengat Panther, and ‘asibciiex Lion, age he i 
found in America. Flint describes it, under the name p 

of the size of the largest dogs, of a dark-grayish eolor, 

black spots. It is in shape much like the domestic cat, with short _ 
logs, large paws, and long talons. It conotals itself among the ~ 
branches of the trees, and thence darts upon its prey, 

Puncheons. A term which, in Georgia and the adjoining § 
means split logs, with their faces a little smoothed 
hatchet. These, EAE ol SAS Pee 

‘The Squire's dwelling consisted of but one room. * constructed 
sti tak the Sage pes sc nadoome toate Pee. 2 

“Bill knew him; and, if the old serpent himself had 
the puneheons and claimed him for his brand, he couldn't hare been me 
N.Y. Spirit of the Times, , 

Pong. A rade sort of sleigh, a oblong ‘b-side 
placed on runners, used for drawing loads on snow by horses. — 
Worcester. Also called a Jumper, which se, ee ee 

This name of a cutter was formerly written Tom Pung, a9 in 
Dennio’s “ Spirit of the Farmer’s Museum,” p. 243. ~— a 
In that fam'd town [Roxbury] which sends to Boston’ Mart: 
‘The gliding Tom Pung and the rattling cart. 
So in a rhymed letter in the ‘‘Now Haven Gansta," Jane 18, 
1786. 
‘Thee were ledgwer prnrh coarmly fred of opt apngn ga saree 
with a large crockery-crate.— Margaret, p. 174. a 
Punk. 1. Rotten wood; touchwood; spunk. A word in common 
use in New England, as well as in the other Northern States and 
Canada. Ash defines it *a kind of fungus, often used for tindar.”” 
Pickering. 
Punk is the Indian ? name for all perennial fungi 

trees and of a spungy nature, useful to make spunk or 

to light fire easily with, — Rafinesque, Med. Flora, Vol I. p. 18%. 
2. A punch or blow with the fist. New York. 

To punk. To push or strike with the fist; to punch. New ¥j 

Punkin-Seed. (Pamotit vulgaris.) A small fresh-water fish, 
Sun-Fish and Bream of our fresh-water ponds and lakes. Its 









is that of a pumpkin-seed, whence its name. - 
An? I’ve ben sence a-visitin’ the Judge, — il 
Whose garding whispers with the river's edge, 
Where I've sot mornin’s lazy as the bream, tel 
‘Whose on"y business is to head up stream « 


(We call "em punkin-seed), &e.— Lowell, Biglow Popera, 
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Punt. In Maryland aud Virginia, a small boat made of the body of a 
large tree. In England, a punt is a flat-bottomed boat. 

Pupelo. A name for cider-brandy, formerly manufactured in New 
England to a great extent. 

"“Han't they got any of the religion at your house?" "No, marm, they 
drink pupelo and rum." — Margaret, p. 82. 

Pussy-Willow. (Salix discolor.) The swamp-willow, the blossoms 
of which are as soft as a cat’s fur; hence their name. 

Speaking of the approaching spring, the *+ Providence Journal 
says :— 

Cherry-trees have put forth their blossoms, pussy-willaws have donned their 
rw, 0b aby, sd hole. cepa, peda, bars Aas ass Ries, aheteeot 
nooks. 

Put. To stay put is to keep still, remain where placed. A vulgar 
expression. 

‘The levees and wharves of the First Municipality won't “stay put.’ Last 
evening that part of the levee opposite Custom-House Street, which had caved in 
and was since filled, sunk suddenly ten feet. —N. 0. Picayune. 

To put. To start, go, decamp, be off. “I see I'm not wanted 
here; 80 [ll put.” See To get. 

B —— found himeelf by mistake in the ladies! saloon ; a fact he was politely 
informed of by one of the occupants, who sald, “Guess you put for the wrong 
pew, mister.""— Notes on Conada, gc, Blackwood's Mag, 

To put a Head on. To bruise and batter one’s head, causing it to 
awell; and, figuratively, to silence him; to shut him up; to thrash 
him. 


The ‘ Providence Journal "' (of Oct. 22, 1877), in an article on 
the quarrels in the Democratic party, quotes the following passage, 
which he recommends their reading, taken from a poem with which 
we are not familiar; — 


*Tis not a proper plan 
For any scientific gent to whale his fellow-man, 
Or, ifa member don't agree with his peculiar whiny, 
‘To lay for that same member for to put a head on him. 


To put into Line. To arrange orderly; to bring into line; to make 
accordant. 


Governor Hicks bas called a special session of the Legislature [of Maryland] 
to meet Noy. 27, fo put the State in line with the Union. —The Congregation- 
alist, Nov., 1861, 


‘To put it in Strong. To express one’s self strongly or emphatically. 


‘The missionaries in the South are pretty eareful; they put it in strong in the 
catechism about the rights of the master. — Mrs Stowe, Dred, Vol. L. p. 198. 
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‘Fo\pet off /\\To eters, sab out. -- Originally = nantel teem at ee 
ar eats Failigensay Sly oy “iti 1 
To put out. To set out; to be off. a Neat eye 


is used in the same sense. 

As my wife's father had considerable land on Blue Fox Biveet well aa yee 
TER a tn, a ra 
Od, Ewe net oa nd Dien Shae Gi te 
Pb 


Well, T put oe kos cha badder ha Peace oela RO 
You at last. — Major Jones's Courtship, p. 63. 


‘There was goin’ to be a raisin® or log-rollin’ « good plece off, veges 











reckoned he "d better put out in the evening, and stay at some of 
houses and be allowed to take on carly start in mornin’. —N. Fy 
Times. 


ngs 
‘La Bonté picked up three mules for a mere song, and the next day put owt for 
the Platte. — Ruston, Life inthe Fur West, p. 06. 


“The more you give the slaves," said Jekyl, “the more distatinded hey” 
tow, till nally they put for the free States,” 
“Very woll," said Ulayton; "if that’s to be the roault, they may | Pr be om 
as they can get ready." — Mrs. Stawe, Dred, Vol. 1. p. 195. Poa 
Puts. When a speculator thinks that stocks are going down, and 
wishes to make a small operation without incurring much ridk, he 
gives a small sum for the privilege of delivering a small amount of 
stock at a certain price. For instance, if the cash price of Erie 
‘was fifty-seven per cent, a speculator would give 
_ ‘put’? or deliver one hundred shares at fifty-six and a half percent, 
say next week, ten days, or any short time. He can only lose 
fifty dollans, if the market should go wp; ‘but, if it goes down to 
fifty-six, he gets his money back, and all below that is so much 
| profit, Operations of this kind are carried on. principally among 
the curb-stone brokers, men who have strong speculative propensi- 
ties and very little eapital. See Call Contract. 
To put the Licks in. ‘To exert one’s self, 
You had better put the licks in and make haste, or there will be more fiddling 
Bask cesetog so serving the devil this morning, — Sum Slick, Human Netars, 
p 
ceefitek Eitorigh, lai cay thread, meee 
business. A term much used in speaking of legislative bi H 


thus, to carry a bill or resolution is ‘fo put it Hirough” 
Ho wiped the swent from off his brows P 
These drivin? wheels will do; ¥ vor ey 
A better engine never ran ; 7 


She's bound to put ws through." — Railroad Ballad, 
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Tho expression: In much used aticolleges:'e' teacher putv his papils 
through » course of studies. 
Piret Thacher, then Hadley, then Larned and Prex, 
Each put our class through in succession. 
~ Preaentation Songs, June 14, 1864.” 
2. To carry through the entire longth of a route, &. Of stage- 
‘coachman’s vocabulary. 

To putter, ‘To be engaged in fussy work which does no special good, 
when you are not ealled upon to do any at all, She ’s puttering 
round.” The English word, to potter, means to busy or perplex 
one’s self about trifles; to trifle. 

Putto. (Fr. poteaw, a post.) A. stake firmly set fn the ground to 
which wild cattle and horses are secured. ‘Avterm ir general use in 
the grazing regions of the South-west. 

Putty-Root, (Aplectrum hymenale.) Also called ** Adam and Eve," 
from the bulb of the preceding year being always connected with the 
new one. 

To puzzle a Philadelphia Lawyer is considered a very difficult 
undertaking, the Philadelphia gentlemen of the profession being 
regarded as remarkably keen-witted. See Philadelphia Lawyer, 
Had General Taylor not confessed himself a Whig, it would have pussled o 
Philadephia lawyer to have detected it. — Southern Patriot, 


mat 


Q. 


To qtackle. To interrupt in breathing; to almost choke; to suffo- 
cate. Peoria SoS ey eee 
cester. 

Quadroon. (Fr. Quateron, Span, » Geared, ‘The offspring of » 
mulatto woman by a white man. 

ee eee ¥ 

Left the Creole maid and matron, even Teft the dear Quacroon, 

ree tinicanct 

‘The Influence of the guadroon ities ia wy tem? Hoe 
affairs, which has beon altogether neglected. —. Mega 

Quahaug, (Genus Venus mercenaria.) in oaey England, the pop- 
ular name of a species of pan oe pea very hard shell. 
See Pooquaw. 

The laws of Rhode Isai’ provide that any person who shal 
take any quahaugs or clams from certain beds in Providence River 
between May and September shall forfeit twenty dollars for each 
ft t 1 ail 


| 
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— If in your account of the Squantam elias beherhan ieee 
‘Detter than clams, or that Massachusetts clam-bakos were 
Island clam-bakes, I could not have been more astonished. — 
Journal. 


Quaker, Quaker Gun. An imitation of a gun made of wood or 
other material, and placed in the port-hole of a or the ¢ 
‘Trasure of a fort, in order to deceive the enemy; 80 called | 
inoffensive character. — Webster. rope 

We fancy our vessels of war which suffered the dlibuster Walker to estape 
Pec Eaed Sit, Gules gout =: Pronienst Voor aoe ’ 

The fancied impregnability of the position turns out to bea sham. . . « someef 
the forts have maple Jags painted to resemble guns. , . . Some of our soldiers 
eried when they found that Quakers were mounted on the breastworks, — Letter 
Srom Mannaas, N. ¥. Tribune, March, 1862, 

Quaker City. The city of Philadelphia; so called sroontbeliooadacs 
having been Friends or Quakers. ~ ated 


To qualify. To swear to discharge the duties of an office, and henee 
to make oath of any fact; as, ‘+I am ready to qealyy to wieeT 
have asserted.’? - 

Dr. Tate, of Virginia, the new Auditor of the Trensury for the Post-Office De~ 
partment, this morning qualified and entered upon the duties of his office. — 
The ( Balt.) Sun, Oct. 1, 1857. o 

Quamish, or Camus Plant. (Phalangium esculentum.) The adopted 
name of a plant common on wet prairies, along rivers and lakes o 
the West, whose root (resembling a small onion) is eaten by 
Indians. 

Quarter. A twenty-five cent ieee, which ina quarter of «dollar, fx 
often called simply a quarter. 

Quarterage. Entertainment or allowance; charge for keeping. 

For quarterage of a soldier, 5s. per week. Pasturage for a horse, 4d. per dave. 
Conmectiont Records, Vol. Tt. p- 386, 

Quarters. The negro huts of a plantation are termed the negro quar 
ters, or simply the quarters. 

Queen City. Queen of the West. Cincinnati. 


And this song of the vine, 
‘This greeting of mine, 

‘The winds and the birds shall deliver 
To the Queen of the Weat, 
Io ber garlands dressed, 

On the banks of the beautiful river. — Longfellow. 


Queer. Counterfeit paper money; the English Aimsies,—the Gipsy 
shoful pitcher, To “shove the queer '’ is to put counterfeit bills in 





+ 
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circulation. Mr. Hotten calls it an old cant word, meaning any 
thing base or worthleas.—Slang Dictionary, The * Providence 
Journal,"* in speaking of the examination of three men for passing 
counterfeit money, heads its article, Bound over for Shoving the 
Queer.’* 

Quid. A corruption of cud: as, in vulgar language, a quid of tobacco. 
Tn Kent (England), a cow is said to chew her quid ; so that cud and 
quid are the same. — Pegge's Anonymia. 

Quiddling. Unsteady; uncertain; mincing, as a ‘‘quiddling gait.” 

Quilling. A piece of reed, on which weavers wind the thread which 
forms the woof of cloth, is called a quill; an old English word. In 
New England, a certain process of winding thread is called guilling. 

The child, Margaret, sits in the door of her house, on a low stool, with a small 
‘wheel, winding spools; in our vernacular, guilling. ~ Margaret, p. 6. 

Quilting-Bes or Quilting Frolic. An assemblage of women who 
unite their labor to make a bed-quilt. They meet by invitation, 
seat themselves around the frame upon which the quilt is placed, 
and in a few hours complete it. Tea follows, and the evening is 
sometimes closed with dancing or other amusements. See Bee. 

‘Now fin the days of Governor Stuyvesant] were jnstituted quiléing-ees and 
husking-bees, and other rural assemblages, where, under the inspiring influence 
of he i a rat ele by gage aad lle py he dae 

To quit. Tostop. ‘* Now you quit teasing me.” 

Quite a While. ‘‘ He stayed quite a while,” i. ©. a considerable time, 
a period, perhaps, between a short time and a long while. It is 
a bad expression. The expression “quite a house,” ‘quite a 
party,”’ “' quite a town," are also bad. We have heard a lady say, 
in reply to the question, ‘How long did Mr. A— stop, when 
he called?” ** Oh! quite a little white.” 


R 


Raccoon. (Procyon lotor.) A well-known carnivorous animal found 
in most parts of North America, valuable for its fur. Vulgarly 
called Coon. which see. 

‘There are Arocowns and Meant TEED 
roots of trees, — True Declaration of Virginia (1610), p. 

‘Thore is a benst they call Aroughown, much nddciict ins dad oak 2 
trees as squirrels doe. — Smith's Virginia (1624), B. ii. pu 27. 

Rahaughewma, — Swith's News from Virginia (1608), p. 14. 
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‘To race. To canse'to runy tochase. pap ne 
“Between five and six o'clock on Thurtday afternoon, ® 
named Michael Clark, while passing the 
Streets, expied an old enemy named Edward Gettier, perched on & 
fo ea paanlece il aimed nay ns anes 





Maher arty wre a Pee 


aii ‘The track upon  race-ground. er = 


Wo do not think that Tennessee is likely to be much of a battle-geound 
after, There's more probability of her being a race-track. — ~ 
Rack, for wreck. Ax in the expression, “He's gone to rack 


rain,’ hi ee 
Rackabones. A lean horse; an emaciated creature 
ete land Cae file messin cheno [open ee eee 
horse) cannot be trusted going down hill, otherwise he 
rackabones. —e 
Raddle. In New England, an instrament consisting of a y 
bar, with a row of upright pegs set in it, which is, 
domestic weavers to keep the warp of a proper width, and y 
it from becoming entangled when it ‘om cater 
loom. — Webster. It is an English term, 
Raft. 1. A frame or float, made by laying pieces of {imber across 
each other. — Johnson. In North America, rafts are 
of immense size, and comprise timber, boards, staves, &o. 
are floated down from the interior to the tide-waters, being, pro= 
pelled by the force of the current, assisted by large oars and anils, 
to their place of destination. The men employed on these rafts 
construct rude huts upon them, in which they often dwell for sey- 
eral weeks before arriving at the places where yee taken to 
Pieces for shipping to foreign parts. 1 GS 
2. This term is also applied to a large collection of and 
fallen trees, which, floating down the great rivers of the | r 
arrested in their downward course by flats or shallow places, 
they accumulate, and sometimes block up the river for miles. The 
great raft on Red River extended twenty miles, and required an 
foreman cotldpat nthepso.cemoes tyta’ordes aan 
navigable. lle 





them, did not disappoint them. The history of the raft can be made out clearly 
enough by any policies ere up the river. — &. E Hale, Adventures of 
a Pullman, p. WA. 


8. A lange number, a host. Vulgar. ot . 

We have killed Calhoun and Biddle; but there is a ry? of follows to put down 
yete— Major Downing's Letters, p. 03. - 

‘We've shoals of shad, whole rafts of canvas-back ducks, and no end of Lerra~ 
pins. —Burton, Waggeries. 

Among its notices to correspondents, an exchange paper says: “ Araft of 
original articles are on file for next week.” We hope none of them will prove 
mere lumber. — 1. ¥. Tribune, 

The Elder's wife was w sick-lookin’ woman, with a whole raft o' young onve 
equalling round her. — Widow Bedott Papers, p. 210. 


To raft. To transport on a raft. — Webster. 
Rafting. ‘The business of constructing and floating rafts. inst 
Raftsman, A man who follows the business of rafting. 


Rag. To take the rag off the bush, or simply to take the rag off, is to 
bear away the palm. 

Thad an everlastin' fast Narragansett pacer, Iwas considerable prond of him, 
T assure you; for he took the rag off the bush in great style. — Sam Stick, Human 
Nature, p. 218. 

"Don’t be skeered,” sais 1, '*Gineral, don’t be skeered. I ain't a goin’ for to 
‘hart you, but jist to salute you as my senior officer, for it tante often two such 
old heroes like you and me meet, I can tell yoo. You fit at Waterloo; and I fit 
at Bunkers Hill; you whipt the French, and we whiptthe English. P'rups 
history can’t show jist two such battles as then; thoy take the may eff q) "— 
Sam Slick in England, ch. 38. 


Rag Carpet. A carpet made of rags, formerly made by families, but 
now woven by hand, the rags being first ent into strips. 

Rag Money. Paper money. 

Raid. A hostile or predatory incursion, especially an inroad or incur- 
sion of mounted men. A Scottish word, which within a few years 
has come to be much used in the United States, — Wedster. A hos- 
tile incursion. — Wright, Prov. Die. 

‘The word is not found in Johnson or Richardson, but appears in 
Latham’s edition of the former, with examples of its use from liv- 
ing authors. 


There and ride, — 
Horkore Hpvean Pris v SPRY sosmpations, occasional : 
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Jamieson has Rade, Raid. An invasion 
kind, which he derives from the Ang.-Sax. ridan, 
gives early examples of its use,— Scottish Dic, 

Schyr Andrew syne wyth stalwort band 

Made syndry radisin Ingland.— Wynton, vili. 

Rail. ‘A:plaob: pf imber, clafts Tewed, ox’ sawed iamectediens 
posts for fencing, The common rails n 

ee cree co Earyiore palit Srey the chestnut or other 








ey 
Pong A car for transporting passengers on railroads. ~* 
To rail it. To travel by railroad. om 


From Petersburgh, I rniled it through the North Carolina piteh, tar, 
and lumber country, to the great American piteh, tar, turper 
dopot,— Wilmington. The prospect ia, from the : 
immensity of pine, pine, nothing but pine-trees, broken here and 
ings of pine under-brash.— Letter in N. ¥, Tribune, May 22, . 


Railroad Nomenclature. In all that Sppertains to railroads, loeo- 
motives, and travelling by rail, we use quite Bary 
the corresponding ones used in England, as will 
following: — 






In the U. 8. we say Railroad; maple ee 
» x Railroad Depot; a 
» 9 9 Cowentcher or Pilot; or grt ye an 
» Hon rans ail a Engivedeiver. 
on on oy x y 
wor om Conduetors * eg po. ~ wh 
wow ow Ticket Office; a Booking Office, 
oom on Baggage; mn  Dnggage 
Bite ot ise Deaeean as » paral “ 
Mt) Adee ase ‘assenger Car; = 
mon on Tracks = Line. = 
woo Tarn outs “ a 
oom on en a 
085 Points. 
3 # = Check Raila; t Guard Rails. ww 
© gp Trucks (under the Cars); Bogies. 
won oo — Switehing off; i n — 
i Freight Train; » Goods on 


To ration. ‘To be a conductor on a railroad. Pennsylvania, 

Raise. To make a raise is a vulgar American phrase, meaning | 

a haul, to raise the wind. es, 
‘The chan altogether favorable for making a raise, witho ot 
ite ata 
Tmnde a raise of » horse and saw, afer being  wood-piler’s apprentice for = 
while. — Neal, Sketches. a. 
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To raise. 1. To canse to grow; to procure to be produced, bred, or 
propagated: as, to raise wheat, barley, hops, &o.; to raise horses, 
oxen, or sheep. —Webster. 

To raise is applied in the Southern States to the breeding of 
Negroes. It is also sometimes heard at the North among the illit- 
erate; as, “ I was raised in Connecticut,” meaning brought up there, 
See more in Pickering’s Vocabulary. 

‘You know f was raised, as they say in Virginia, among the mountains of the 
North, — Pauliding, Letters from the South, Vol. I. p. 8 

Old Nogro Bill, belonging to Mr. Sampson, Hunt Co., Virginia, was raised 
there, and served in the American Revolution, a portion of the time as a servant 
to Washington, —( Wash.) &e, Stor, Jan, 7, 1857. 

‘Miss Asphyxia had talked of takin’ a child from the poor-house, and #0 raisin’ 
‘her own help. — Afra. Stowe, Oldtown Folks, p. 98, 

2. To obtain with difficulty or in « discreditable manner. 

3. To make up, fabricate, invent; as, That‘s a tale they 've 
raised on me,”’ meaning some ludicrous or disgraceful anecdote 
invented nguinst a person, Western. 


To raise a Bead. This expression is used at the West, and means to 
bring to a head, to make succeed. The figure is taken from brandy, 
rum, or other liquors, which will not “ raise a bead,”’ unless of the 


proper strength. 

‘The reanit was, if the convention had been then held, the party wouldn't have 

been able to ruise « bead. — Letter from Ohio, N. Y. Tribune, 1346. 
To raise a Racket. To make # racket or noise, 

I see it warn't no use raisin’ a racket ; so I concluded 1*4 have satisfaction out 

of him, and began shakin’ my fist at him, — Southern Shetches, p. 36, 
To raise Cain. To canse a disturbance; to make a row. 

Now bring Mexico into the Union, and [I'd like to know which of the great 
powers would undertake to dictate to her, or tell her what #he must flo, .. . 
‘There wouldn't be any struttin’ about, and talkin’ big, and threatenin’ to raise 
Cain." — Hammond, Lakes and Forest Scenes. 

“I'll tell you what, Solomon Peters," said Miss Asphyxia, “I*d jest aa soon 
have the red dragon in the Revelation w comin’ down on my house asa boy! If 
I don’t work hard enough now, 17d like to know, without havin’ a boy around 
roisin’ gineral Cain.” — Mrs. Stowe, Oldtown Fulks, p. 110. 

Aman who had been beating his wife, and was raising Cain with awhite woman, 
oth being drunk, was arrested and locked up.—. ¥. Herald. 

To raise one's Dander. To get into a passion, See Dander. 
Lf John Bull had rée our dandor 
‘Settin’ foot on yonder shore, 
‘Then we should have holler'd grander 
‘Than the broad Atlantic's roar. 
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Every time Eoome up from Louisizna, [ found Jess hangia’ roun : 
Jookin" awful sweet, and a fellow couldn't go near her’ 

Robb, Squatter Life. 

To raise one’s Hair. Tn tho semi-barbarous dialect used b 
trappers, and others who traverse the great plains and 
the West, scalping a man is ** raising (or lifting) dis hair? 

Kit Carson is the paragon of mountaineers: to look at him, ne 0 
that the mild-looking being before hie was an incarnate devil ly 
and had rvised more Aair from the redskins than any two men in 
country. — Ruston, Life in the Far Weat, p. 14. -_— 

To raise the Hatchet means, among the American Ppp 8 
pare for war; * to dig up the hatchet.”” See Hatchet, . 

Tn Major Robert Rogers's “Tragedy of Ponteae, or Siler 
of America," (Lond., 1766), the great chief, addressing Governor 
Sharp, said: — . 

We'd love you, treat you as our frionds and brothers, - 
And raise the hatchet only in your cause, 

To which the Governor replied: — : 

Our King is very anxious for your welfare, ue 

And greatly wishes for your Love and Friendship; 

He would not have the Jovchet over raived, als 

But buried deep, stamp'd down, and cover'd o'er, —p, QL, ” 
‘Thus do I reise the Hotchet from the ground, ‘ 
Sharpen’d and bright may it be stained with Blood. —/bid, p. 65. 

Raising-Bee or Raising. In New England and the Lu 
the operation or work of setting up the frame of a building, — 
Webster. - 

On such occasions, the neighboring farmers are accustomed to 
assemble and lend their assistance, In this way, the framework of 
the largest house or barn is set up in a few hours. 

Reaising-bees wore frequent, where houses sprang up at the the ii- 
dle-stick, as the walls of Thebes sprang up of yore to the of the lyre of 
Amphion — Knickerbocker's New York, 

‘This spectacle of a raising, though so common-place an ass gore 
something worth seeing in the woods.— Mrs. Clavera's Forest Life. 

Rake. Acomb. Western German population. 


Rake down. A taking down, a scolding. Borrowed from the m 
ing-table, and the rake of the croupier. “ That rakes down 
® Californian says when he has ke his venture or the contenta ee 
his purse. 
T have expected to be ‘blown up” in print by “S—1" before now, but 
have so far escaped, much to the disappointment of the b'hoys about here, I 
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‘would submit with a ood grace to a“ rake down," if T could only sucered in 
starting again his **gray goose quill."— WV. ¥F. Spirit of the Times. 

Rambunctious. Quarrelsome. 

Rampage. To be riotous; to prance about in a riotous manner, 
Tle’s on the rampage,” i.e. he’s on a spree; he is rioting. Pro- 
vincial in England. 

Rancher. See Ranchman. 

Rancheria, (Span.) The place, site, or house in the country where 
anumber of rancheros collect together. The collection of few or 
many huts or ranchos into a small village. 

Ranohero. (Span.)} A person who lives in a rancho; and hence any 
peasant or countryman, 

Ranchman. A word made from the Spanish Ranchero, An owner, 
occupant, or manager of w ranch, 

‘T is a record prized of ranchmen, 
Shepherds, tillers of the soil; 

And, amongst the social topics, 
Giveth all the farm-hints new. 

Win. Boyd, Desc. of a Model Newspaper, Potter's Am. Monthly, Sane, 1877. 

Rancho or Ranch. (Span. rancho.) A rude hutof posts, covered with 
branches or thatch, where herdsmen or farm-laborers live or only 
lodge at night. 

Range. 1. The public lands of the United States are surveyed or 
divided into ranges, which designate the order of their arrangement 
into townships. — Bouvier's Law Diet. 

2. In Texas, the prairies on which the large herds of cattle graze 
and range are called cattle.or stock ranges, 

‘When any person may hunt estrays in another stock range, he shall notify the 
owner of said stock of his intention. — Lawns of Texas. 

The henivman agrees to deliver a certain number of beeves, in marketable 
order, « .. The range is then scoured, and the requisite number obtained. — 
Olunsted's Texas, p. 871. 

Rapid, The partof a river where the current moves with more celerity 
than is common; a sudden descent of the surface of a stream with- 
out actual waterfall or cascade, as the Lachine rapids of the St. 
Lawrence.— Webster. The word is not in the latest English dic- 
tionary of Dr, Latham. 

Rastra. (Span.) A sled; a drag. An instrument used by the Cali- 
fornia gold-miners, consisting of two heavy stones attached by a 
strap to a horizontal bar. These are dragged by mule power slowly 
round a cireular trough, through which « amall stream of water is 
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constantly running. The gold-bearing quartz is here ground into a 
pasie, and the gold afterwards separnted by moans of quickallver. 
Rat. A contemptuous term used among printers, to denote a man who 
works under price. ori 
To rat. Among printers, to work under price. = 
Rat Office, A printing-oflice in which full prices are not paid. 7 


Ratoons. 1. (Span. retofio.) Sugar-cane of the second 
year’s growth, of which cuttings are made for planting the 
ing year. 

2 "Tho heart-leaves i in a tobaceo-plant. — Webster. 
Rattlesmake. (Crotalus horridus.) A genus of serpents, 
for the danger which accompanies their bite, and for 
appendages to their tail. This venomous reptile, of which there 

are many species, is exclusively confined to America. ° 

Real Glad. ‘‘I'm real glad to see you,’ i. ¢. very glad. 

Rear Horse. (Pron. rare.) The vulgar name, at the South, for the 
een insect called the Mantis, Camel Cricket, or Johnny 

en sents A rope made of raw-hide used for lassoing horses 
and mules; 4 rope which ties one horse or mule to another, + 

Rebellionist. One who favors rebellion, 

‘A very large vote was polled. In this city, it reached 1,434, which ix 
votes less than the rebellionivte polled in the whole county « week 
minglon, Del., Journal, 1902. 

Reboso. (Span.) A scarf or long shawl universally gee 
head and shoulders by the women of the Spee 
and Territories. 

Receiptor. 1A porson 5 whouw goodh ‘od! Get ey anes 
delivered, on his undertaking to deliver the same to the sheriff on 
demand, or to pay the amount on execution. — Burrill’s Law Diet. 

Recollember. A negroism for recollect or remember. ma 

To reckon. To think; to imagine; to believe; to conjecture; to 
conclude; to guess, Used in some parts of the United States as 
calcwlate is in New England and elsewhere. It is 
England in the same sense, and is noticed in the glossaries of | 
and Brockett. Mr. Hamilton, in his remarks on the Yo 
dialect, says: ‘I reckon’ comes out on every occasion, as 
aliens would expect from this country of ‘ready reckoners.?'!? — 
Nuoer Literaria, p. 317. = 
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“General, I guess we best say nothin’ more about bribin',"* says I. “Well,” 
#ayn hey Major, I reckon you're right." — Major Downing's laters 208, 
Tsay! what do vou guess about Jonding me your axe for « spell? Ee yes 
reckon you can spare it? — Mrs. Clavers's Forest Life, Vol. I. p. 84. 

Treckon you hardly ever was at a shooting-match, stranger, from the cut of 
Your coat, — Georgia Scenes, p. 198. 

Recommend. A commendatory notice; a recommendation. New 
England. 

To recoupe. (Fr. recouper.) To diminish a claim for damages by 
cutting off or keeping back a part; to make up a loss in general. 

Thia old word has been revived to a considerable extent in modern 
law. “Where a man brings an action for breach of # contract 
between him and the defendant, and the latter can show that some 
stipulation in the same contract was made by the plaintiff, which 
he has violated, the defendant may, if he choose, instead of suing 
in his term, recoupe his damages, arising from the breach committed 
by the plaintiff, whether they be liquidated or not. The law will 
cul offs much of the plaintiff's claim as the crosi-damages may 
come to.”’— Cowen in Wendell's Reports, Vol. XX. p. 156. 

Recoupment. Defalcation or discounting from a demand. A keep- 
ing back something which is due, because there is an equitable 
reason to withhold it. The principle of recoupment has been estab- 
lished in the State of New York in several cases of recent oogur- 
rence. — Burrill's Law Diet, 

Red. See Nary Red. “ 

Red. To red up. (Old Eng. red, Ang.-Sax. hreddan.) To clear 
away, to set in order.— Wedgwood. ‘This is nearer the Saxon 
origin than the more common term “to rid.” Jamieson, however, 
gives it precisely the same meaning as we do. He snys ‘to red up 
@ house is to put it in order, to remove any thing that might be an 
incumbrance.”* 

‘To toll that these things be redd ap and braw. 


Rea By: Row's Helenore, p. 125. 

Red-Bud. (Cercis Canadensis.) A small ornamental tree, noted 
for its pink flowers, which wt a distance resemble those of the 
peach-tree, It grows on rich soil from New York to Ohio, Ken- 
tucky, and southwards, Also called Judas-tree, 

Red Cent. A common term for the copper cent, 

‘When Generd! Washington had got through with his fightin’, . . . govern~ 

ment owed hint hundreds of millions of dollars, and hadn't te frst red cent to 
pay with. — Hammond's Lake and Forest Scenes. 
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_ Every thing in New Orleans sells by dimes, bits, C 
copper money I have not seen the first red cent, — Bayord 


mae ston of lnm th 
pS pe ng Lc ga for Miss L—, without a © 
aay Opper Ten Thousand, p. WT. 7 ‘ 
Red-Dog Money. A term applied, in the State of Ni 
tain bank-notes which have on their back a large red 
‘The late General Banking-law of the State of New 
‘was applied to all new banks, as well as to those 
which were renewed, obliged the parties or individuals associated t9 
deposit securities with the comptroller, and herein o- 
notes of various denominations, signed or bearing the of 
‘the comptroller or officer authorized by him. These ea 
red stamp on their backs. 
‘The free admission under this law of securities of a 
tionable character induced many persons, both indi 
lectively, to orgunize banks of issue; and, as a natural 
a considerable portion of the circulating medium soon 
the notes of the free banks, bearing the red stamp. The 
generally, did not consider these notes as safe as those 
old banks, en 
dog money. ‘The character of the securities, however, has since been 
improved by an act which demands that only certain stocks of well- 
established reputation shall be admitted; and consequently the 
odium which existed against the first banks created under the law 
is now done away with. In Michigan, theyspply the term Muepup 
money to bank-notes haviug a blue stamp on their backs. 
Much bogus coin and wild-cat, red-dog bills, are in circulations but, as a general 
Principle, shinplasters are rogarded cautiously, and nothing ts given for nothing. 
North, Slave of the Lamp, p. 38. 
Shakspeare makes one of his characters say i — 
© How sweet tho toonshine sleeyss upon this bank!” 
But, in this “ red-oy" and “wild-cat’' era, the reading about banks and moon 
shine should be modernized thus : — r 
\ How sweet these bunts do sleep upon this moonshine” = 


To redeem. Zo pep ihe valoe lp eyelet say-prontacay ane 


or other evidence of debt given by the State, by a 

poration, or by an individual. The credit of a State, a b 
company, or individual, is good when they can redeem 
atock, notes, or bills at. par. — Webster. ‘This sense of the 
peculiar to us, and is not noticed by any English 
England, they cash notes, bank-bills, &o. - 






















Redemptioner. This name is given in the Southern States to those 
Germans, Irish, and other Europeans who emigrate from their own 
country to the United States, and sell their services for a term of 
time to pay their passage-money and other expenses. — Pickering. 

Red-Eye. 1. Fiery new whiskey; the same as Bald-Pace. 

I promised the overseer a new covering and a demijohn of red-eye, if all went 
straight, got my little fixins together, aad off I sot.— N. ¥, Spirit of the Timea. 
2. One of the names for the Copperhead Snake, which see. 

Red-Head. (Fuliguia ferina,) A red-headed duck found through- 

out the United States. Its flesh is greatly esteemed. 


Dr. Sharpless, of Philadelphia, says he could never distinguish much differ- 
ence in flavor between canvas-backs and redheads, and that many of the latter 
are told a8 canvas-backs and eaten as such by those who prafess to know wil 
about the divine favor.— Bogardus, Field, Corer, and Trap Shooting, p. 171. 


Red Horses. A nickname applied to the natives of Kentucky. 

Red-hot. ‘ We had a red-hot time,” i. ¢. a *jolly time. 

Reding. A compound used to redden the jambs and hearth of an 
open wood fire-place; perhaps Venetian red. 


Red-Men. The American Indians, so called from their color- 

Since the red-men have become known to ua, nammerous tribes have been extin- 
guished, with all their peculiar eustoms and Institations; yot, as a whole, tho 
Tudiag remains. —~ Zapham's Antips. of Wisconsin, p. 30. . 

Children, you ask why the red-men keep moving towards the setting sun, and 
why the pale-faces follow? You ask if the place where tho cunt sets will ever be 
reached, and if pale men will go there to plough and build.— Cooper, The Red 
Bking, p. B21. 

‘The red-mean, too, 
‘Has left the blooming wilds he ranged 0 long, 
Mountains 


The red-man smoked his pipa, or trimmed the firs, 
And many a tale he to our father told 


Red Race. The American Indians, 

‘We neod not look to Mexico or any other country for the descendants of the 
mound-builders. We probably see them in the present red race of the same or 
adjacent regions. — Vs Antign. of Wisconsin, p. 29. 

Red-Root. (Ceanothus Americanus.) A shrob found upon the prai- 
ries near the Rocky Mountains, highly esteemed ns a substitute for 
tea. It resembles the tea of commerce, and affords an excellent 











— 


beverage. — Scenes in the Rocky Mountains, p. 28. es | 
‘New Jersey tea, which sea. ‘= 
Red-Skin, An American Indian. fa = 
‘What inay be and proper ina red-stin may be sinful in 
er prise Eeaaton ta-ot he peal tai gncunaey-s 


ta a 

To red up. To put in order; as, to red up a room. Pennsylvania. 
Red Viper. See Copperhead. ~ re 
Reed-Bird. See Bobolink. a 
Toreek. ‘To wreak; to avenge; to revenge. ~ 

‘The simple fact wav, they did not receive from General Fremont that - 

sae eeen ence pnt ees 

one after another “went home to reek themselves upon 

yolumes [of the “Chicago Tribune,” as] aforesaid. — NV. Y. 


Sica Bokool. A school for ihe confinement, Inrlrtetiony swale 
mation of juvenile offenders, and of young persons of idle, vieions, 
and vagrant habits. di 

Regalia. The banners, aprons, badges, and other decorations 
the Society of Odd Fellows. It is singular that this 
signifies the trappings of royalty, should have been chosen 
large and respectable body for their simple decorations. -~ 

Regent. In the State of New York, the member of « corporate body 
which is invested with the superintendence of all the colleges, sead= 
emies, and schools in the State. This board consists of twenty-one 
members, who are called ‘ the regents of the University of the State 
en New York.” They are appointed and removable by the Legisla- ] 

They have power to grant acts of incorporation for colleges; 
Mi viel and inspect all colleges, academies, and schools, and to 
make regulations for governing the same. — Statutes of New York. 

Registering Punch. An instrument used by railroad conductors, with 
which they are required to cut from a card the amount of fares they: 
receive. See Gong Punch, 

Regret. A note declining an invitation, and containing an ex ire 
of regret for the same; as, ‘I can’t go to Mrs. Joness ball 
Wednesday, but must send s regret."’ A new lady's term. | 

‘Regular Nominee. A candidate chosen by a convention or a em 
for a political office. 











personal characters, discipline is destroyed and disaster 
‘Fewniagt Med Oct a1, 1876, 
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Regular Way. Very often in the report of stock sales the letters x. w. 
are attached to certain operations. ‘This “ regular way’ means the 
delivery of the stock sold the next day. All sales for cazh are for 
immediate delivery. — Hunt*s Merch. Mag., Vol. XXXVI. 

Rehash. A cooking over again; a renewal or repetition in another 
form. Doubtless of English origin, though not in the dictionaries. 

Governor Tallmadge, in speaking of Senator Shields’s promise to 
present the memorial of the ‘ Spiritualista ” to the Senate, and his 
treatment of it afterwards, says: — 

I confess my surprise that, instead of moving for an investigation by a select 
committee, he should have given in advance a rehish of what hax been so often 
heals by the opponents of spiritualism. — Healing uf’ Nations, Appendix, 
p. 468, 

T understand that Dr. Gwin's speech here, the other evening, was Resear 
<a one effort. — Senator Broderick's Speech in California, Mug. 

To reinsure. To insure the same property a second time by other 
underwriters, — Webster. 

It is common with underwriters or insurance companies, when 
they find they have too large a sum insured on one ship, or in a 
particular district, to reinsure a part elsewhere. 

‘The insurer may canse the property insured to be reimaured by other persons, 
Walsh, French Com. Code. 

To reland. 'T'o go on shore after having embarked. —Webster. 

Reliable. Suitable or fit to be relied on; worthy of dependence; 
trustworthy. 

To the use of this word, which is of recent introduction into the 
language, many take exception, maintaining that it is unnecessary, 
and irregular in its formation. It is, however, a most convenient 
substitute for the phrase to be relied upon, —Webster. 

In noticing this word, Mr. Latham, in his new edition of John- 
son’s ** Dictionary,’ says that, although it is more common in 
America than in Great Britain, there is no proof that it originated 
in the former country; and adds that it is * more useful than correct,’ 
for which assertion he gives his reasons. 

According to General Livingston"s humorous account, his own village of Eliza- 
bethtown was not much more relindle, being peopled In those agitated times by un- 
pete) unrecommended strangens, guilty-looking Tories, and very knavish Whigs. 

. Irving. 

Religion. To get religion is & technical term among certain sects, 
meaning to be converted. 

To remind, for remember ; as, ‘‘ The company will please remind.” A 
New York vulgarism, 


<i 
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Removability. The capacity of being i 
vision snpesty cb etog Sneed. IF eebeen 
Rench and Rense. Vulgar pronunciation of th ri 
Rendition, for rendering. A new use of the word. 

The “Baltimore Sun,” of Aug. 17, 1858, afi 

acquittal of a man tried for murder, says: — 

On the rendition of the verdict, the large audience p 
pprobation. 










Renewedly. Anew; again; once more, A word of 
American preachers, but not supported by good 
Worcester, 

To reopen, To open again. — Webster. ‘This word is 
The theatre reopens for the season; oe is 
vacations. 

Repeater. ‘A person who votes more than once at an el - 
tom extensively practised in the cities of New York ila 

na of 


In his examination, Sept. 18, 1877, before the Al 

tigation Committee of New York, Mr. W. M. Tweed sa 

As an organizer of repeaters Bir. Morissey had no superior; and, 

was in power, such capacity was always fully recognized. om 

oa a 

Repetitious. Repeating; containing repetition. — Webster. 
Mr. Pickering notices this word, which he thinks is 

the writer from whom the following extract is taken; — r 

‘The observation which you have quoted from the Ablxt 


been written off in a succession not much less repetitious or 
in which school-boys of former times wrote. — Remarks on the Res 


quin's Letters, Boston, 1815. 
Mr, Worcester, however, cites the North American R 
R. Anderson as authorities for its use. It is now) 
common. 
Reportorial. Of a reporter, as ‘‘its editorial and report 
ments.” — The Independent. Tt ia noticed by Webster, wi 
an ill-formed word. 
Reprobacy. Reprobateness. 
“We are astonished that such reyrodney could be awakened e 
ders of Whitelleld.— Harper's Mag. Dec., 1860. 
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Republicans. A party name which has been. several times adopted 
in the history of American politics. It is now (1860) held by a 
party formally organized in the year 1856, the main +‘ plank’' of 
whose ** platform "’ is opposition to the extension of slavery to new 
territories. On account of their supposed fondness for the Negroes, 
‘tiny: rs, bees) ecanumeniy #aryed by bey eopcnpate Black Repub- 
ficans. 

The Republican ‘a8 our readers are well aware, was called into being 
solely to resist the encroachments of slavery upon the {ree territory of the Union, 
and upon the free States. It was a combination of men of varying political 
antecedents: some had been Whigs, some Democrats, some Americans, sore 
See SORE Sy ena politics. —¥. ¥. Tribune, July: 

Repudiationist One who favors repudiation of debts. 

Jeff Davis was first known in public life as a repudiationist. —_N. ¥. Tribune, 
Jan. 21, 186. 

Vallandigham the repudictionixt, — San Francisco Bulletin, Oct., 1869. 


Requisition. A demand of the executive of one county or State upon 
another for a fugitive from justice, 

Under the old confederation of the American States, Congress often mado 

on the States for money to supply the treasury ; but they had no 
power to enforce the requizitions, and the States neglected or partially complied 
with them. — Alex. Hamilton. 

Reservation. A tract of public Jand reserved or set aside for some 
public use, as for schools, the Indians, &o. 

Reservations of land thirty miles square shall be surveyed on the frontier for 
the friendly Indians. — Laws of Texas, 

Reserve. A reservation of land, set aside for a particular purpose, as 
“the Western Reserve,’ formerly the ‘ Connecticut Reserve,” 
originally set apart for the School fund of Connecticut; the “Clergy 
Reserve,” in Canada for the support of the clergy, 

Resident Graduate. Graduates of colleges and of Theological Semi- 
naries, who sre desirous of pursuing their studies at a college, with- 
ont joining any of its departments. They may attend the public 
lectures given in the institution, and enjoy the use of its library. 

Resolve. Legal or official determination; legislative act concerning 
& private person or corporation, or concerning some private busi- 
ness. Public acts of # legislature respect the State; and to give 
them validity, the bills for such acts must pass through all the 
logislative forms. Resolees are usually private acts, and are often 
passed with less formality. — Webster. 
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Restitutionists. A religious sect which has recently » 
Worcester and some other places, Tus iohowieys 
of it by the ** Worcester Transcript: "" — 

‘The Restitutionists believe that what man lost in 
beginning to be restored; and that the germ, now co 
own small number, is yet to bud and flourish till it cover 
‘They are all Restitutionists in one sense, —they believe 
thing is to come back to its original form and purity. 
bath, therefore, occurs on Saturday, as the original 
and their meetings are held Friday evening, because i 
eve. They only use the Lord's prayer, as that alone can 
eacy with the Father. To them—or three of them at least 
committed the apostolic giftof tongues. This gift, 
rather useless, as the words spoken are not only 
standers, but to the others who have a like gift, till 
manifestation of the Spirit makes it known. They § 
chosen and willing instraments, in whom the Holy 

| develops himself partially, but through whose 

| world is soon to be entirely restored, -_—— 

| ‘This sect, small in numbers, is strong in the faith and \ 

| activity of its members. ‘There are others of a like faith in Athol, 
New Braintree, Springfield, and other places. ~—al 

Result. The decision or determination of a council or jamee 
assembly; as, “the result of an ecclesiastical council.’? c 
New England. — Webster. <= 

To resurrect. 1. To take a body from the grave. Originally of 
body-snatchers. 2, Terai ihn 
lic view that which was forgotten or lost. 

Tn a note at the end of the 6th volume of Mr. Benton’s **. 
mwat of the Debates of Congress,” in speaking of the founders of 
the government, ‘who are all gone, —tbeir bodies buried in the 
earth, their works buried under rubbish, and their names beginning 
to fade away,’ —the author adds: — — 

I resurreet the whole! put them jn seeno again on the living stage, @ 
with the best of his works in his hand. + 

To fill up the cup, be It claret or beer; “1 se 
Resurrect the war hatchet, and sharpea the spears -_— 
Song of the Wor Demoeracyn. 

‘She was bending down and punching under the bed with the broom, « 
she remrrected nothing but the cats — Mark Twain, Tom Sawyer, p. 

Yankon enterprise is just what is wanted. I fought for the 
that ikeue is dead. Tt will never be resurrected, at least In my day.—, 

Corr. Boston Herald, Sept. 23, 18TT. 





























Retiracied. Retired. 

‘The new-comer who lands in certain towns in New England, expecting to find 
penal ey dienes Coir necro apna porn mo 

ere are 
or more agreeable. — Mace Sloper in Knickerlocker Mag., March, 1800. 

Retiracy. 1. Retirement. ‘This absurd word is often applied to the 

condition of politicians who have retired, willingly or unwillingly, 
to private life. 

Hore I shall stay and amuse myself in what one of our great men used to call 
dignified retinney.—The Upper Ten Thousend, p. 288, if 

2. Sufficiency; competency, It is said, in New England, of a 
person who left off business with a fortune, that he has a retiracy ; 
iv¢., a sufficient fortune to retire upon. 

To retire. (Fr. retirer.) To withdraw; to take away; to make to 
retire. — Johnson. This transitive use of the verb, which had become 
obsolete, is now reviving in this country and in England. Of the 
many examples from good old writers given by Johnson, we will quote 
only one from Shakspeare: — 

He, our hope, might have retired his power, 
And driven into despair an enomy’s hate. — Richard 12. 
With us, it is used by military men of withdrawing troops. 
General Rosas {nsisted on the blockade being removed before he retired his 
‘troops from the Benda Oriental. —Vewqaper. 
By merchants of paying their notes; and by banks, to withdraw 
them from cireulation. 
‘The French houses are retiring their notes, due next month, in advance, an- 
licipating commercial difficulties, — Newspoper. 
Expecting that, before it [a forged note) became due, he should be able to 
retire it.—Lord Brougham in Kdinh, Ree, April, 1855. 
Finally, to retire is to go to bed. *I am sleepy, and shall 
retires’? 


To retrospect, To look back. 

‘To give a correet idea of the ciroumstances which have gradually produced this 
conviction, it may be useful to retrospect to an early period. — Letter from Alex, 
Hamilton to John Adame. 

‘The word is rare in American writings; and, from Mr. Pickering’s 
observations, it appears that, although it has been used in England, 
it has not found favor there, 


should have a op apthye otis In 
barrel, which contained several tubes, 


universally called * five-shooters”? or 

the number of charges they can receive. 

Rhody. A diminutive often applied to the State of Rhode I 
its limited territory. Sometimes itis called * Lit 


Old Newport, billow-cradlod, sea 
On Rhody's verdant shore; 

‘Tis there old Ocean shakes his mana, + 
Kesounding evermore. — beer yee | 








‘The stago-driver bad an itching palm, which could be E 
but the ribbons drawn over the backs of a four-in-hand.. A | 
of Metropoliseille, po 4. : 
The “London Atheneum," in its review of The Ri 
cences of a Gentleman Coachman,” Lond., dee! 

‘The reviow of the whole turn-out [by 


Rice-Bird. 1. (Jeterus agripennis.) 4 pity Seles 
as the Bobolink, which sec. 
2. A rice plantation owner. 


touts, South, —s0 = perry indeed, ne coerce 
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Rich. Luscious; i. ¢, entertaining, highly amusing. <2 tow 
rpthemsecsn cht coherence Ea 
Athenaum, Dee., 1847. _ 
‘Th settin’ horses, rollin? with laughin’ and liquor, 
thn he hg rs ch ing @ dog-tight].— Porter's South-western 

p. oF. 
About as rich an instance of official idleness, self-conceit, and incivility as we 
have seen, fell under our notice yesterday. — WV. ¥. Com. Ado. 

Richwood. (Pilea pumila.) A stingless nettle, so called from its 
succulent and semi-transparent stem, It is also called Clearweed. 

To ride, To carry, transport. In the city of New York, this word is 
used of carting or carrying merchandise on a cart. Thus, to ride a 
box or bale of goods is to carry it. I heard a witness in a court- 
room testify that he had “rode some hogs from the wharf to the 
store,” by which he meant that he had carried a load of dead hogs 
on his eart, 

‘To ride and tie. Said of two persons travelling on the same horse, 
one of whom rides ahead, and ata suitable place ties the horse for 
his companion; he walks on, and his companion rides and ties; and 
so they continue to do by turns. Maryland and Virginia. 

Mr. Curtis, in his “Life of Daniel Webster’! (Vol. L. p. 37), 
alluding to his brother Ezekiel, says: — 
Mr. Webster once humoronsly expressed. their frequent interchange of stady 


aand of labor for their joint support, ax they hal butone horse between them, they 
rode in tie. 


To ride upon a Rail. To travel or ride on a railroad. 

Riding Rock. A conspicuous rock at a ford, used to show the depth 
of the water and the safety of crossings. A stream is said to be 
“‘out of ride” when it is past fording; ‘‘outof bank ” is a still 
higher stage of the water, i. ¢. over its banks. Maryland and Vir- 
ginias 

Riding Way. A ford. 


There were two fords or riding ways over the Shetucket. In i cue 
called the upper riding way in Dr, Perkius's intervals. — Cuulkins, Hist, Norwich, 


Right. Very. The word in this sense is rarely heard at the North, 
but is in constant use at the South; as, ‘It rains right hard.” A 
New Yorker would say * very’ or ** quite”? hard. 

Right Along. Uninterruptedly, continuously. 


There, women in Chicago that have had prayorsmecting every 
Lovaas dna Dekch escapist teomedioem noe Moody 





‘Well! and that *s a fact!" ‘said the waiter, 

Throw saw that “ right away and "directly * meant 

“'Unele John,” said Nina, I want you ta get the carri 
7) TT want to take a ride over the erose-run.”" — fre. 
p. BY. 


Lord Macaulay having been weitten to by 
about to publish an edition of his Lordships 
proposed to prefix bis Life, desired certain p 
M. says: — 
‘T guess I must answer him right stick aay. — Life and L 
Right here. Just now; here and at this instant. 


“If we wanted money," said Mr. Ra ‘swe would say 80, ri 
‘We are after your souls,"* — Sermon iw : 5 ¥ ’ 


Right off. Directly; inet ed sae te x 
Mr, Webetor thus writes to Me, Baw, Carts, i te 


ing: — 
On the first of October, mutton and chickens would be g 







the office and do the work right of. — Private ee 
I feel wonderfully consarned about that in chest, t 
wee nigee Oysrauaierinpgctenph gage 


jaenaanete cence 
af with all their might, as if they really meant to do It — Borthee 

To Rights, 1, Directly; soon. — Webster. — 
It ea ef do wink T ve ‘ll enough 
ae Sree Ls mm, things will go straight 

A istigan tacos tad and brought « letter. — Zbid., p. 12 
Aumt You see where she lives, —five doors down the atreety 

and bring back an answer,—quick. 

‘Doolittle. In a jilting; 1'Il be back to right. —D. i 

in England. 














* Well, Mr. Nathaniel, I suppose you never heard me 
of my first seelag the squire?" 
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[said { bad never beard It, So she began fo rights, and told the whole thing. 
Story of the Sleigh-Ride. 

‘The expression in the same sense is used by Swift: — 

Then they knocked off some of the bonrds for the use of the ship, and when 
they had got all they hada mind for, let the hull drop into the sea, which, by 
reason of the many breaches made in the bottom and sides, sunk fo nights. — Voy- 
age to Brobdingnag, ch. vill. par. 8. 

In a late edition of * Gulliver's Travels," edited by J. F. Walker, 
published by Cassell, London, the expression to rights is changed to 
*‘ outright,” which is not correct. If the vessel sunk, no farther 
qualification was required. The word ouéright docs not strengthen 
the word, But “* fo rights” means that the vessel soon sunk. 

2, To set fo rights is to put in good order; to regulate. —Webster, 


Right Smart. 1, Good-sized. Large. 

‘The provisions were divided and served out, each man's ration consisting of a 
pint of mouldy corn and a right emartehunk of bacon, — Olmsted's Texas, p. 301. 

2. A good deal. ‘ Ma," says a child, * shall I tonst right »nart 
of this bread ?'* ‘The mother replies, “Ereckon.*? Southern. — 

Teold right amert of ojgige thin summer, and aweet potatoos always fetch a good 
price. — Mra. Stowe, Dred, Vol IL p. 187. 

She had right emart of Vife in her, and was always right busy ‘tending to 
something or other.—Jbid., Vol, Lp. 200. 

It's = heap warmer to-day, and I'm sure we'll make right emart of corn, — 
Southern Tales, 

8. Very able; clever. ** A right smart man.’ Connecticut. 

Right Smart Chance. See Smart Chance. 

Right Straight. Directly; immediately. “ Right straight off" is a 
common expression, A loving wife thus says to her sick hus- 
band: — 

Bathe in hot water, love, your feet, 
ice put to your head ; 


Crushed 
And then a mild cathartic take, — 
And go right straight to bed. 


‘The expression is synonymous with the old English straight and 


straightway s— 
T know thy generous temper well: 
Fling but the appearance of dishonor on it, 
It straight takes fre, and mounts into a blaze. — Addison, Cato. 
‘Like to a ship, that, Ina a 
Inateighey dane und boarded witht pr 
Shokspeare, Houry VI., Part TL. 


To right up. To put to rights, eet in order. 
a“ 








Te rifed me 0 that I just stops to him, as savage as a eat 
throw him downstairs. —. Bam Slick, Haman Natur p 
‘We begin to think it"* natur 
ait! agen aoe ae oan 
expect to see a - 
Alon cend at bela’ biled. — The Biglow P 






Te ys a nga my we bd hele 
gin to gel riley.— Robb, Squatter Life, p. 

Ring. ts oleae a facongre/eiasichiul b 
politicians, and gamblers, for the purpose of op 





treasury of the city of New York of many millions o 

Jong known as “ the Ring.” : 

| Tweed may arrive at any hour, and the friends of the “g 

- recta tnekedmmbfecttmmemen a 
ir 'T. — N.Y. Mail, Oct-21, 1876. oat: 

‘r,W.. Re are ahh a 

eecihed canbe st abe tolled aap Beadke ROR 
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The of Chicago have recently had brought home to them more strikingly 
than ever the low condition of public morals. . ... The trial of the Whis 
has been a startling exhibition of « monstrous moral deformity. —N. 

May, 1876. 

To ring one’s own Bell js the same as **to be one’s own trampeter.” 

Ring-Snake. A species of black snake that once infested Southern 
New England; so called from a yellow ring around its neck. Also: 
called & racer. 

Ring-Tailed Roarer, See Roarer. 

Rink. An artificial body of water, within a covered wooden building, 
prepared for skating when frozen. Such enclosures may now be 
found in London, New York, and the principal cities in Canada. The 
word is of Scottish origin. Jamieson has Rink, Renk, a course, a 
race, A man is said to get out his rink, when he is sowing his wild 
oats, — Etymological Dic, Halliwell and Wright define it as a-ring 
or circle, provincial in Derbyshire. ‘The word has only been given 
a place in Webster's Dic. since the introduction of rinks in this 
country. 

Torip. To tear; todrive. A common slang expression is, ** Let her 
rip!” i, e. let her drive, let her go. 

Great Odin, thou storm-god! 
Crack on with our ships 
We are off on a batter; 
Harrah, let her rip. — Leland, Knickerbocker Gallery. 
Another phrase, which often glides in music from tho lip, 
Is one of fine significance and beanty, * Let her rip.” 
In the late panic, we have kept this mandate oer and o'er, 
be atl pt Sa hicnticeae bop ureters? D 
Park Benjamin, Poem on Hard Times. 
Some boats are fast and others sow, 
Stern-wheel boats on the Ohio, 
‘With five feot scant on all the bars, 
‘This boat can beat the railroad ears. 
Now is the timo for # bully trip, 
So shake her up, and Jet her rip. — Comic Song. 

To rip out. To utter with vehemence; to swear; as, ‘to rip out an 
oath! 

T suppose the clergy wouldn't give me a chance for hoaven, because I nip out 
with an oath every now and then. But I can’t help swearing, if [ should die for 
it. They say it's dreadfully wicked; but I feel more Christian when I let out 
than when I keep In! — Mrs. Stowe, Dred, Vol. 1. p. 972. 


More striking than. it settled. 
Lasiyated fay Hosa a et la » 
=Batli ting 06 Wea. 
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Mr. Alger, in his “Life of Edwin Forrest,” 
much profane Isnguage," . . . that “he was 
of a profanity that was vulgar.” But Forrest Lp 


When swearing is nocessary, cithor for proper emphasis or as — 
a tech aad econ iy et Le ma 


Ripper. A tearer, driver, — Webster. ~~ 


To rprap. (From riffraf) To make a foundation of stents einowre 
together without order in deep water; cathe sist saa 
pierre-perdu. a 

TH, In constru a bulkhead, it should be determined to rip-rap | 

mark, there would bn light fee in hor he Blas the 
for rip-rapping, ostimating at three cents a foot, would be about eighty the 
dollars. — Doe. of N.Y, Aldermen, Noy, 9, 1848. 

Rip-Snorter, Rip-Staver. A tearer, driver; a dashing fellow. 

The following is the “‘ Louisville Courier Journal’ 
speech made at a recent Indian jollification, near Cheyenne, 
of the rip-snorters of the Far West: — es 
Seton bent bron alesse roms see ails t 

per-rairies ; I'm your rip-roaring raccoon of the mountains, your 
Peres Tin vows siepoaring eon oe eee ; 
I'm the high-pressure, et 
‘Terrys, — you heerd my horn. 

Rise. The phrase « ‘aad. hecriee lensed (x scene geri of 
to mean “and more; '? aa, “I should think there were a thousand 
and (he rise,”’ i. ©. « thousand and more, overs thousand. 

Rising or rising of. More than; upwards of; as, “James Smithson 
‘bequeathed to the United States rising half a million of dollars.” 
“There were rising of a thousand men killed at the battle of Buena 
Vista.’? . 





ee 





ofa 


Risky. Dangerous; hazardous. a 
My friends has wondered at me, sald the Widow Bodott, for “single 
so long: but T always told them 't was a very realy business to take « 
partner. — Widow Bedott Papers, p. Ld. 4 bog 


River. Mr. Pickering observes that the Americans, in of 
rivers, commonly put the name before the word river; thus, 
necticut River, Charles River, Merrimack River, Byatt: 
Susquehanna River, to which custom River St. Lawrence 
markable exception. ‘The English place the name after it, a 
the river Thames, the river Danube, &o. 


River-Bottoms, Tin ta ral! nd ing ag 
rivers. See Botiom and Boltorh-Lands. i 


“ 
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‘The allavial terraces or riverSottoms, as they aré popularly termed, were the 
favorite sites of these builders [of the ancient works in Ohio}. The principal 
mounds are found whore these bottoms are most extended. — Syuier and Davis's 
Monuments Mississippi Valley, pr 0» 

River-Driver. A term applied by lumbermen in Maine to a man 
whose business it is to conduct logs down running streams, to pre- 
vent them from lodging upon shoals or remaining in eddies. . 

River-Thief. One of a class of thieves in New York city, who in 
boats prow! about vessels at night, and plander them. 

Riz, for raised; as ‘+ riz bread,” 

Roach. A cockroach. 

Roanoke. Indian shell money; #0 called in Virginia, See Peage. 

Roarer. One who roars; a noisy man. — Worcester, 

Bon was an old Mississipp! roarer,—none of your half and half, but just as 
native to the element as if he had been born in a broad-torn.—Jtobs, Squatter 
Life, p. 04. 

This is sometimes intensified into ring-tailed roarer. 

And when he got « arguing strong, 
Ho was a ring-toiled roarer.— Western Song. a3 

Roasting-Bars. Indian corn in the green state fit for roasting. This 
term is much used in the South and West for green corn in general, 
either raw or cooked. It is borrowed from the Indian custom of 
roasting the ears before a fire or in the hot ashes, which however is 
now practised only out of doors, as on picnie occasions. The com- 
mon mode of cooking is by boiling. 

‘The Indians delight mueh to food on ronsting-ears, gathered green and milky 
Before it ia grown to ite fall bigness,and roasted baforw the fire inthe eat. And, 
indeed, this fs a very nwoot and pleasing food. — Beverly's Virginia, 1705, 
Book IIL. 

Robe. (French.) A dressed skin; applied only to that of the buffalo. 
A pack of robes is ten skins, tied in a pack, which is the manner in 
which they are brought from the Far West to market. For the 
skins, of other wild animals, we use the term skin, as deer-skin, 
beaver-skin, muskrat-skin, &e., but never buffalo-skin. The term is 
sometimes corrupted into buffalo-rug. See Buffalo. 

The robes of the bnffalocs are worn by the Indians instead of blankets; 
their skins, when tanned, are used as coverings for their lodges, d&c. — Cortlin's 
Indians, Vol. I. p. 262. 

‘The large and roomy sleigh decked with buffalo, black boar, and Iynx robes, 
red bound and furnished with cham eyes and ears. — The Dipper Ten Thousand, 
pt 



















Robert of Lincoln. (See Bobolink.) A pretty pe 
entitled that bird. 
Robin. A flannel undershirt, 


Rock. 1. A stone. Iu the Southern and Western 
Jn some parts of New England, stones of a 
called rocks. 
‘Brother S— came home in a mighty’ 
Sera py oe prey rey 


i. elo i. A slang term peculiar to t 
5 feelings, Squire, and don’t ask me to tell more. 
Palate tema rhe men debate a 
hat. — Pickings from the New Orleans Picayune, 
“To rock. To throw stones at; to stone; to pelt, This 
- expression is derived from the preceding; yet we h 
word in the old Fr. rocher. 


‘They commenced rocking the Clay Club House in June, on 
‘than one, and on one occasion threw @ rock in at the d 


on the shoulder, &c. Jonesborough (Tenn.) Whig. 
Rockaway. A light carriage, open at the sides, 
and capable of holding from six to nine persons, P 
a Rockaway wagon, from the seaside place sunlongie 
New York, 
Rock-Bed. Foundation, 


His attention had boon directed to certain superstitions that pr 
branch of the Chureh, and almost roach the * rocked of absolute € 
Res. Sohn Miller, Questions awakened by the Bible. 


Rock-Cod. A red-eolored codfish. Massachusetts. 


Rocker. A machino resembling a child’s cradle, ws 
miners for separating gold dust from the earth, or 
call pay-dirt. A mining cradle would be a better te 


Rock-Fish Seo Striped Bass. all 
Rodeo. (Span.) To give or make 2 rodeo is to 
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separating and counting and marking them. California. ioe 
Judges of the Plains. 

Every cosaal a tec ie Teal SCHR OET sores sna 
«+ «und the person giving such general rodeo shall give notice thereof to all 
owners of the adjoining farms, at least four days before suid rodeos are made, for 
the purpose of separating, marking, and branding their respective cattle, &e,— 
Laws of California, ch. xeil. 


Rokeage or Yokeage. Indian corn parched, pulverized, and mixed 
with sugar. The same word as nocake (which see), with a different 
pronunciation, r and n being convertible and equivalent... 


Rolling Country or Rolling Prairie. The vast plains or prairies of 
the West, although preserving a general level in respect to the 
whole country, are yet in themselves not, flat, but exhibit a grace~ 
fully waving surface, swelling aud subsiding with an easy slope and 
a full rounded outline, equally avoiding the unmeaning horizontal 
surface and the interruption of abrupt or angular elevations, It is 
that surface which, in the expressive language of the country, is 
called rolling, and which haa been said to resemble the long, heavy 
swell of the ocean, when its waves are subsiding to rest after the 
agitation of a storm. Such are rolling prairies. — Judge Hall, Notes 
on the Western States. 

The country was what was termed rolling, from some fancied resemblance to 
the surface of the ocean when it is just undulating with «long ground swell. — 
Cooper, The Oak Openings. 

Here one of the characteristic scenes of the Far West broke upon us, An im- 
monse extent of grassy, undulating, or, as it is termed, rolling country, with bere 
and there a clump of trees, dimly seen in the distance like a ship ot sen; the 
landseape deriving sublimity from its vastness and simplicity. Jrving’s Tour 
on the Prairies, p. 100, 

The cabin wason the edge of a bluff; but the door opened on a fine rolling 
prairie, dotted all over with flowers, which in variety of eolor vied with the 

i — Mra. Robingon's Kanes, p. 41. 

Rolling-Roads. So called in Maryland and Virginia, from the old 
custom of rolling tobacco to market in hogsheads, just as if one 
would drag a barrel or churn on the ground, by attaching thills to 
axles or pivots fastened to it. 

Roncher. A thing enormous of its kind; a blow of great force, 
synonymous with ‘sockdolager.’’ 

To room. To occupy a room; to lodge; as, * In order to save expense 
and have company, I room with my friend Brown,” i. ¢. occupy the 
same room with him. 

Roorback. A falsehood;a misstatement; a sensational article without 
truth, published in the newspapers. 
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In Maverick"s book eutitled “Henry J. Raymond and the New: 
York Press for Thirty Years,"" we find ny ee 
origin of the word. t 

In September, 1844, a a Whig newspaper, “The 
Chronicle,’ received id petted what pair dal i a 
from Roorback's ‘ Tour through the Western and a 
in 1836;"" containing a description of a camp of 
Duck River, and a statement that forty-three of the 
slaves “had been purchased of the Honorable J. K, Polk, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives [and in 1814 i 
for the Presidency], the mark of the branding iron, with the initials of 
his name, on their shoulders, distinguishing them fram the rest.’ The 
pretended “ extract” was copied into the “ Albany Evening Jour 
nal,” and by the Whig pres throughout the country. 
days after its first appearance, the Democrats discovered 
in part, taken from G. W. Featherstonhaugh’s * Tour,” 
in 1894, but that the name of “ Duck River,” and ‘the! 
statement respecting Mr. Polk, had been i 
respondent of the “Chronicle.” Thereafter, it was easy to 
to every charge preferred against the Democratic 
pronouncing it “another roarback.”* 


‘The manufacture of roorbseks against Mr. Blaine, 
Sree Ai is yotdadng » meanest = Be ee 


‘The Washington comspantet of the «Provide Soumal” 
May 9, 1876, ta speaking of a sensational despatch, 
involve the Secretary of the ‘Treasury in a 
calls it another infamous Democratic reorback Bek fey 


Tt was a poor day for roorbacks 














were short-legwed lies, all of them; and they soon got out of 
Tribune, Deo., 1876. 


Rooster. The male of the domestic fowl; the cock. Roost-cock. 
Devonshire, Eng. ‘ 
As ifthe flourish of the quill wore the crowing of a roower: — Neal's Ohareoal 


Sketches. f J 
ie re ia ar ng ta 
quacking in the ditches. — Mergaret, p. 187, . 


‘The Skinners and Cow Boys of the Revolution, when ad wrung the 
roader, did not trouble their heads whetber they rowed for 7 
George. — Irving, Wolfert's Roost, p. 17. or : 
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Sister Sall whe climbs right well, 
Bat can't climb as she uster 
‘There she sits « pitching corm 
At our old bob-tail rooster. —Comle Song. 
Root, Hog, or die. 
Lsaw South Carolina, tho firet in the cause, 
Shake the dirty Yankees till she broke all their jaws; 
Oh! it don't make a niff-a-stifference to neither you or 1, 
South Carolina give "em —, boys; root, hog, or die. 
Comfedernte Song, Fight of Docdiles. 
I'll tell you of a story that happened fn its day: 
Davis tried to whip bis Uncle, but found it wouldn't pay; 
He tried to whip his Unele, and I'll tell you the reason why, — 
‘He hadn't the courage for to Hoot, Hog, or die. 
Bong, Jeff Davis and his Crete. 

To rope. To catch an animal, as a buffalo, a horse, &e., by throwing 
the lasso or lariat over its head, 

Yep, old gal! (said he to his mule) keep your nose open; thar"s brown skin 
about, and maybe youll get roped by a Rapaho afore mornin’. —Ruatun, Life 
in the Far West, 

To rope in. 1. To take or sweep in collectively, An expression much 
used in colloquial language atthe West. It originated in a common 
practice of drawing in hay with a rope. The hay is at first heaped 
in wind-rows, A rope, with a horse attached to each end, is swept 
like a net around the end of the row, which is thus brought to- 
gether, and dragged to any part of the field. 

2. To decoy, viz., into a mock-auction establishment, a gambling- 
house, &e. 

Roper-in. One who acts as a decoy for a gambling-house, in the 
patent-safe game, &c. 

Mr. A— complained to the police that # young man at his hotel, who turned 
out to be a roper-in of a gambling-house, bad enticed him away, and by whose 
means he had lost all his mouey.— Police Report, N. ¥. Tribune, 

Rose-Apple. A West India fruit, possessing a decided odor of roses. 
(Jambosa vulgaris.) The tree is common in Cuba. 

Rosin-Weed. (Silphium laciniatum.) A plant, called also the Com- 
pass Plant, because its leaves are supposed by the veyageurs to point 
north and south, and thus to serve a5 a guide to the traveller over 
the prairies. 

Ross, The rough, sealy matter on the surface of the bark of certain 
trees, — Webster, Aterm much used in New England, as well as 
in the Middle States. It is provincial in England. 
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Where worabip ‘with the contemplations 
Seemtuinecet a tun werden itar 


Rote. The sound of surf before a storm. Probably from a musical 
posaeegcebcterenpemimeemermes 
sound like that of the sea, 

Rot-Gut. Cheap or adulterated whiskey. The aus ee 


in England to bad beer or wine. 
‘They overwhelm thelr paunch daily with m kind of flat rotgety we, with = 
bitter, dreggish small liquor. — Harvey. get 
Also used by Addison for a poor kind of drink. 5 Gone 


Rongh-and-tumble. A rowgh-and-tumble fight is said to be one in 
which all the laws of the ring are discarded, and 
gouging, &e., are perfectly admissible. + 
In Louisiana and other Southern States, ‘the most 
ordinary kinds of fodder for horses and cattle. 
Roughs. Rowdies; low fellows. 


Just then one of the roughs, who had perched himself in a tree je 
Mayor's head, leaned down and said. 


| Rough-Sonff. The lowest people; the rabble. 
Round. ‘To come or get round one,” 1 pai 

gain advantage over one by flattery or deception. rue 
Round of the Papers. To say that an article is “* 

of the papers,” meaning that it is being copied inte 

papers, is called an Americanism in England. - © Ml 
Round-Rimmoers. Hats with a round rim; hence, Ww 

ther. In the city of New York, a name applied to a] 

of dissipated young men, by others called Bowery 

| All oves the rogion of East Bowery is spread — holding it in elise su 

the powerful class of round-rimmsers, a fraternity of gentlemen wh 


—s 
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crape-bound hate, metal«nownted blue! coats, tallow-smoothed looks, &e., carry 
dismay and terror wherever they move. —C. Mathems, Puffer Hopkins, p. 21, 

Round-Wood. The mountain ash. Maine. — Thoreau’s Maine 
Woods, p. 50. 

Rouser, Something very exciting or very great. Thus an eloquent 
speech or sermon, a large mass-meeting, or a big prize-ox, is a 

Roustabout. A rover ready for something worse. A laboring man 
on board the Mississippi steamboats, termed in slang @ ‘‘ rooster.’? 

‘The vagabonds, the svastabouts, the criminals, and all the dregs of society, — 
Harper's Weekly, Mareh, 1877. 

The average rousaboul or “ rooster "* is a at} ‘black fellow, who leaves the 
plantation for that supposed freedout and ro! ‘life which this class take 
‘enjoyment in, while their wages last. — Lett. dw N. ¥, Herald. 

As Tom meditated, he heart one rowsabout say to another, “Tsay, Bill, you 
know that fellow that used 40 sel auch bully whiskey in Barton 2° Mibbertom 
The Barton Experiment, p. 100. 

Rowdy. A riotous, turbulent fellow. 

All around the oyster and liquor stands was a throng of low, shabby, dirty 
men, some horse-dealers, some gamblers, and some loafers in general, but alike 
in their slang and rowdy aspect. Upper Ten Thousand, p. 239. 

The rowdy nomenclature of the principal cities may now be 
ee - 

Naw Youn. — Rabbits," “ Bowery Boys,"* “ Forty Thieves," “ Skin- 

ners," “Robin eet Club," “Huge Paws," “Short Boys," Swill Boys,'* 
* Shouldorhitters;"’ * Killers!” 

PHILAbELratia. —"' Killers,” “Schuylkill Annihitators,"" “ Moyamensing 
Hounds,” “ Northorn Liberty Skivers,” and ** Peep of Day Boys." 

Bauristonz, — *Plug-Uglies,”" Rough Skins,” “Double Pumps)’ “Tigers,” 
“Black Snakes," “Stay Lates,"” Hard Times," “Little Fellows,” * Blood 
Tubs," “Dips,” “Ranters,"" *Rip-Raps,"* and" Gladiators.” 

A convention of the Baltimore rowdies above mentioned, under 
the name of the * American Clubs,” was held in that city in Sept., 
1857, under the plea of rallying for some political campaign; in 
commenting on which, the ‘| Baltimore Clipper,’ of Sept. 8, suya: 
“Should not every trae-hearted American blush to acknowledge 
that any portion of his countrymen glory in such barbaric and 
degrading-names? ** 

Row to hoe, To have a long (or hard) row to hoe is a common figu- 
ative expression, meaning that one has a Song or difficult task to 
perform. The allusion is to hoeing corti or potatoes. 

Hosea Biglow has a ballad on the Mexican War, in which he 
portrays the efforts of the reeruiting officer to entice a young man to 
enlist, who declines on account of his wife. He says: — 
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‘She wants me for home consumption, . — d 
Tetalone the hay 's to mow, — = 
Tf you're arter folks o' gumption, i aed 


You've a darned Long row to hoe. — — Bighow J 
Step-mothers have a pretty hard row fo hoe, though E don't 
pL 


To row up. To punish with words; to rebuke. It is an. 
Westernism, and derived from the practice of r 
slaves or servants row up the heavy keel-boats of early n 
the Western rivers, against the current, without being frequently 
relieved. It was thus regarded as a punishment. - 

We should really like, of all things, to row wp the majority of Congrom an it 
descrves in regard to the practice, — "N. ¥. Tribune, Dec. 10, 1845. 
Tis as dns patel ts ceptions tha Bock ase a 
ern assngen sets ME Ritchie of the Union newspaper.—N. ¥. Tribune, Jan. 
’ 





To row up Salt River is a common phrase, used generally to: 
political defeat. ‘The distance to which a party is ‘rowed 
River depends entirely upon the magnitude of the majority against 
its candidates. If the defeat is particularly overwhelming, the 
‘unsuccessful party is rowed up to the very head-waters of Salt River. 
See Salt River, ¢ 

It is occasionally used as nearly synonymous with to row up, as in 
‘the following example, but this example is rare: — 

Judge Clayton made a speech that fairly made the tumblers bop. Bareped 
tho Tories mp and over Salt River. — Crockett, Tour down Kast, p 4B. 

Rubber. India rubber, caoutchouc, of which the indigenous name in 
Span. America is Cducho, but in play Jevea. The Spanish 7 pro 
nounced as our i, from which the botanist has kevea, In 
America, the name is fule. The India-rubber gatherers in Colum- 
bia are called Caucheros; in Central America, Huleros, 


Rubbers. Overshoes made of India rubber; also called Gums, : 


To rub ont. To obliterate; and, figuratively, to destroy, to kill. 
Western, Compare 7a wipe out. 

However quickly the buffalo disappears, the red-man joes under more: 
still, and the Great Spirit has ordained that both shall be bed cal from 
of nature at the same time. — Ruston, Life in the For Weat, p 17. ae 

‘That nation (the Camanche] is mad —a heap mad—with the whites, and hax 
dug up the batchet to rub out all who enter his country.—Jbid., p. 19. 

‘The swift current [of the Jordan] would seize us and send ue off at a salient 
angle from our course, as if it had been lurking behind the point git Ine seal 


sam At AAR ia ge Balin 92 Sea Zep. 
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Rudder-Fish. (Palinurus perciformis.) A-very beautiful fish, abound- 
ing along the coast of the Southern States. Thaxter says it is 
sometimes taken in nets off the Isles of Shoals, N. H. Storer con- 
siders this fish to be the Trachinotus argenteus. It follows vessels, 
or keeps near old casks or plank that are floating. — Fishes of 
Mass., p. 56. 

Ruffled Grouse. (Terao wnbellus.) A bird which extends over the 
whole breadth of the continent, northward as far as the fifty-sixth 
parallel, and southward to Texas, and probably still further. It is 
called Partridge in Massachusetts aud Connecticut, and Pheasant at 
the South and West. 

Rugged. Hardy, robust, healthy. Colloquial in the United States. 
Worcester, 

Why, it"san unaccountable fact that Mr. Bedott hadn't seen a well day in 


fifteen year, though, when he was married, f shouldn't desire to see a ruggeder 
man than he was. — Widow Bedott Papers, p. 22. 


Ruination. Subversion, overthrow, demolition. — Webster. 

Ruinatious. A vulgar substitute for ruinous, 

‘The war was very ruinatiow to our profession (said the barber). — Margaret, 
pe 210. 

Ruling Bilder. Presbyterians so call one whom they call in Scotland 
an Elderor a Presbyter. The office is filled byalayman. Congrega- 
tionalists in New England had, 1820-1830, an officer thus called, 
who was @ clergyman, though he ordinarily did not preach, bis 
function being to ‘rule’ by counsel, &c. The custom never 
became general, 1 

Rullichies. (Datch, rolletje, little roll.) Chopped moat stuffed 
small bags of tripe, which are then cut into slices and fried. An 
old and fayorite dish among the descendants of the Dutch in Now 
York. 

Rum. A term applied by total abstainers to every liquid containing 
alcohol, 

Rum-Bud. A grog-blossom; the popular name of a redness occasioned 
by the detestable practice of excessive drinking, Rum-buds wsually 
appear first on the nose, and gradually extend over the face. This 
term seems to haye reference to the disease technically defined to 
be unsuppurative papule, stationary, confluent, red mottled with 
purple, chiefly affecting the face, sometimes produced and always 
aggravated by the use of alcoholic liquors, by exposure to heat, &e. 
Rush. 
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Rum-Hole! See Groggery, 
Rom-Mill, A low tavern or ery. : : 
Rum-Sucker. An habitual drinker, a toper. 
‘One of the best things that can be applied to a rocky 
THilbg belay aF-esedents aA Salt tee okey oan i 











Run. A smal! stream or rivulet. A word common in the § 
and Western States, and eometimes heard atthe North, 
‘There is no house in the main road between this and the rum; and the rw 
40 high, from che freshes, that you will nat be able to find it, — Darks’ « 
the Onited States in 1797. — 
‘The hills bordering the Ohio, at the mouth of the Yellow 
workable beds of conl, while thers are at least two others which lie 
bed of the river. Of those exposed, the fourth in the 
the fishes and reptiles: it is known on Yellow Creek as thie’ ‘*big rus,"* 
nearly eight foot in thickness. — Silliman’s Journal, March, 1888. 

To run. To cause to run, in the various sensesof the word: to Twa 
a stage; to run a factory or a machine; to run a candidate. — 








Webster. Oe et 

‘The term is used in a more extended sense: as, to run a hotel; ”? 

to ‘run a church.” ~~ 
Torun orrun upon. To quiz; to make a butt of. © 


He is a quiet, good-natured, inoffensive sort of a chap, and will 


upon as long a8 most men, but who is a perfect tiger when his 
roused. — Southern Sketches, p. 187. it 


“Mr. Beecher runs the Plymouth Charch."* Vulgar, yet 
heard from the lips of the clergy themselves. = 
‘They (the carpet-baggers] took whatever came within their reach, 
themselves. into all private corporations, assumed the functions of alt 
including the courts of justice, and in many places they even rum the 
Judge Black om the Electoral Conspiracy, North don. Ree, tor Julyy38T%y Be Br = 
Ron away. Cease troubling; be off. ‘oa 
Runner. A person whose business it is to solicit passengers 
steamboats and railroads. Numbers of these men are always fi 
about the wharves, shipping, railroad stations, and hotels of our 
Principal cities, trying to induce travellers or emigrants to travel by 
the routes they recommend, and for which they often have tic 
for sale. 


To run into the Ground. To oarry to excess; to overdo a "i 
and thereby mar it. Probably a hunter's phrase, to i 
earthing of a fox or other game. 


To runa Church, To have the charge of a ee 
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‘The proposition to prohibit the enlistment i icarlgnece' in the arniy is ruyining 
Know-Nothinginm into the ground. — Providence Jc 


mivbshecsmn swrpmcchdi eee a oN SR ss cnn 
‘ures connected with the Maine Law. =. ¥. Jerald. 

Run of Stones. A pair of mill-stones is called a run of stones when 
in operation or placed in @ mill. The Rochester flowring-mills hare 
each ten or twenty run af stones. 

Torun one's Face. To make use of one’s credit. Torun one’s face 
for a thing is to get it on tick, 

Any man who can eun hie face for a card of pens, a quire of paper, and a pair 
of scissors, may set up for an editor; and by foud, incessant bragging, may 
secure a considerable patronage. —N. ¥. Tridune. 

Rush. 1. Spirit, energy. “To go it with a rush, or with a perfect 
rush,”’ is to do a thing energetically, with spirit. 

2. A term used by students to denote a perfect recitation. 

Tt was purchased by the man, who “really did not look '* at the lesson on 
which he rushed, — Yate Lit. Mag., Vol. XIV. p. 411. 

A rush is a glib recitation, but to be a dead rush it must be flawloss, polished, 
and sparkling like a Kob-i-noor.—Brunonian, Vol. X. ps 102. 

To rush it, To doa thing with spirit; as, “The old negro is rushing 
it with his fiddle.” 

Rust. Discoloration in mackerel, sometimes caused by leakage of the 
brine in which they are packed. 

Rusty Dab. (Genus Platessa, Cuvier.) The popular name of the 
Rusty Flat-fish, a fish found on the const of Massachusetts and 
New York in deep water. 

Rye. Short for Rye Whiskey. See Bourbon and Old Rye. 

Rye and Indian. Brown bread, mixed from Indian and rye meal. 
New England. In New York, it is called Boston brown bread. 
Vulgarly pronounced Rhine-Indian. 

‘The table was still standing, with ample preparations for an cvening meal, —a 
hot smoking loaf of rye-and-indiam bread, and a great platter of cold corn beef 


and pork, garnished with cold potatoes, the sight of which was most appetizing. 
Mrs, Stowe, Oldtown Folks, p. 199, 


s. 


Sabbaday. Sabbath day, Sunday. So called in the interior of New 
England. 
Newman, reek better L hops oe Sal ese and are better ? 
Dootitite. Why, Lexpect Ido, ani T guess be, all three. I know I be, as to 
the firmt particular, changing my old shabby duds for these new Subbaday 


=—[—= 








wes ie il i atin ls ear rtecen Tait anes 


Tere cei easy gira ae Oe 0 
you last Sabbaday= it rolls evenly round, and is bound to 
Dow's Sermons, Vol. Lp 198. 





Sabbaday-Houses. Collages near cari shan ed 
at recess of public worship. Old New England use. — 














ensm to hear these overworked men thanking God for | 
respect to themselves, a) day of rest. — The 

Sacatra. The offspring of a Negro and a griffe, which Ia er 
offspring of a Negro and mulatto. See Negro. . 

Sachem. (Indian.) ‘An ‘Atnétidat Tada ehis8 Oe PEA 

‘Tho Sachems, although they have an absolute monarchy over 
they will not conclude of aught that concerns all, either laws, or 
wars, unto which the people are averse, and by gentle 
brought. — 2. Williams, Key to the Indian Language (104). 

‘Tn speaking of the Indians of Virginia, Captain i 
snysi— 

For their government, every Sochem is not a king, but thelr great 
have divers Sachems under their protection, paying no tribute, and. 
warres without his knowledge, but every Sachem cares for the 
the aged and maimed. — History of Virginia, 1024, Vol. fp. 

Bachemdom or Sachemship. The government or j 
sachem. 

ing Pots war as atended wih exciting an nian ii the adic 
‘tribes, not only of Narragansett and the Sachemdom of Philip, but of 
through New England, except the Sockemdom of Unens, at 
History of the Jodyes of Charles I, p. 109, "dls 

Sad. Hoavy, applied to bread; as, The bread is very and, h. @ 
heavy, or not well raised. —Jamieson, Scottish Dic. Tn Pennsyl- 
vania, the term is applied to cake or bread when heavy. t 

Saddling the Market, in Wall Street slang, is to foist any 
stock on the market, 

To saddy. To bob up and down; to curtsy like a child, Pr ; 
a child’s corruption of Thank ye, applied to the curtsy which a 
panies the phrase. 

Tam told that this word is in common use by 
and people of the uneducated class, in and about 
to express (Aanks or the acknowledgment of a favor. 
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receiving a new toy, will say, ‘ Saddie,’’ or Saddy, for “1 thank 
you.” 

It would do you good to see our boys and girls dancing. None of your strad- 
dling, mincing, saying but a regular sifter, cut-the-buckle, ehicken-flutter 
set-to, — Crockett, Te 

Safe. 1, Sure, phe “He's safe to be hanged.” — Brockett. 
Ts Wald bobab ‘the ahd fy consinbas th the Gonetiareed 

2. An iron box, frequently built into the wall, and used ase 
chants as & place of deposit for their books and papers. 
now generally made fire-proof, and some of these are called vada 
mander safés."’ 

Safety Barge. <A passenger boat towed by a steamboat at such a dis- 
tance from it as to avoid all apprehension of danger to the paasen- 
gers. These barges were first introduced on the Hudson River, 
and, being fitted up with taste and luxury, became great favorites 
with travellers. They have long ceased to be used. 

Bagaban. The rot of the Apios tuberoso, used as food by the Indians 
of the North-west and elsewhere. It gives a name to Sagaponock 
and Sagg Pond, Southampton, L. L., and to Shubcnacadic River, 
Nova Scotia, 

Sagackhomi. (Chip. sagdkdmin, ‘* berry growing on the weed used 
for smoking.’’—Baraga.) The leaves of the Bear-berry (Aretosta- 
phylos Uva-ursi), used to mix with tobacco, for smoking. —Kalm, 
Travels, and Rafinesque (Medical Flora, Vol. I. p. 50), both give 
this an Indian name. Sir J. Richardson explains it as a corruption 
of sac-a-commis, an appellation given by the Canadian voy: 

“on account of the Hudson's Bay officers carrying it in bags" for 
smoking. — Arctie Searching Exp., Vol. IL. p. 303. 

Rafinesque, in his second volume, says: “Sacacomi, article of 
trade in Cavads, ae by drying [sumack] berries in ovens; fine 
substitute for tol —p, 257, 

Carver says; ** A weed that grows near the great lakes, . 
that ‘creeps like a vine on the ground,” is used by the Indians to 
mix with their tobaceo, and is called by them Segockimac."* — 
Travels, p. 30, 

Sagamore, (Abenaki Ind.) The title of a chief or a ruler among 
some of the American tribes of Indians; a sachem. — Worcester. 

‘The Indians of every noated plase, to combined, make a kind of petty 
‘end are commonly united under one obief person, who hath the rule over all those 
losser fraternities or companies. In the places more eastward, they called the 
chief rulers that commanded the rest Bashabens; as in the more westward 
tions they called them Sagamore snd sachems. — Hubbard's Gen. Hist. of New 


— 
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But will not Waban pass Namaskety pear) 
‘Whore oft that wise and good old Sagnmore, 





yonng Sagamore is to be led to the stake, the Indi 
‘man without a cross can die! — Cooper, Last of the Mohicons, 


no animals but a rabbit aud a few sage hens are found 
Tribune. 
Poetry ! —just look round teal rok sad agg 
Beek rial ek nol aitaby See we hesind 


Bret Horte, Poems, 
Sage-Cheese. Cheese favored with ange. It is 0 


green with the juice of spinach-leaves. * 


Sage-Hen. (Centrocercus urophasianus.) ease rat 
‘fot, but much larger. Audubon calls it the * 
to signify his appreciation of the size and beauty 


Colonel Dodge proposes the name of Sage-grouse as the 





priate. — Plains of the Great West, p. 224. . 
Bag-Nichts. The German rendering of tho political tau Rmawe 

Nothing, it being made on the principle that those who 

had better say nothing, a 
To aail in. ‘To embark in any thing boldly and confidently, 
Saints. ‘The Sajnts’’ is a title which the Mormons 

themselves on ordinary occasions, aa ee 

Church of Jesus Christ of the Latter-day Saints.’ 

are also often called Latter-day Saints, aa 

But the most fruitful element of internal and tl of 


commotion, 
fromediately led to the prophet's death, was (he institution of 
the numerous privileges of the Sainte.— Ferris, Utah and the 


Sakes. ‘ La sakes!” ‘ Masay sakes!" “ Sakes alive! 
mon exclamations among the venerable matrons of the int 
of the country. The first two expressions are 
of * For the Lord's sake!” “ For mercy’s sake !" But 
be left: for the old ladies themselves to parse: qu. “ save ua 


‘La mies! bow poor she is! you can a'most see her bones come 
Seal escereke: te ae well, if that aint a sight! —€ 
Bileer Lake Sketches, on 
















Why, sakes alive? do tell me if Enos is ox mean as all that comes 
magrille Revisited, N.Y. Com. Ade, 2 
Salamander. In Florida and Georgia, a name applied to a 

pouched rat (Geomys pinetiz), and also to the Menopoma 
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siz, an animal of disgusting appearance, with @ broad, flattened 
head, allied to the salamander proper. It {s found in the Ohio and 
some of the Southern rivers. 

Salamander Safe. A patent fire-proof iron safe. See Safe. 

Saleratus. A bi-carbonate of potash, not always pure, containing & 
greater quantity of carbonic acid than pearlash. It is used to an 
injurious extent in the United States by bakers and housekeepers 
for mixing with flour, te evolve the carbonic acid gas on the addi- 
tion of cream of tartar or sour milk, in order to expand the dough 
and render the bread light. 


Salt-Bottom. A plain or flat piece of land covered with saline ¢ffio- 
Tescences. ‘These places abound in Western Texas and New Mexico, 

To salt down Stock is to buy some particular stock, and hold it for a 
rise; to make a permanent investment. 

Salt Grass and Salt Hay. The grass growing in salt marshes, 

Salt Horse. Mess beef, so known in the U. 8. Army. 

Salt-Lick. See Lick. 


Salt Prairie. In Texas and New Mexico, the tracts of salt offlores- 
cence which often covera wide space. Captain Reid speaks of some 
fifty miles in length and breadth. — The Boy Hunters, 


Balt River. An imaginary river, up which defeated politicians and 
political parties are supposed to be sent to oblivion, The phrase 
‘*to row up Salt River’ has its origin in the fact that there is a 
small stream of that name in Kentucky, the passage of which is 
made difficult and laborious as well by its tortuous course as by the 
abundance of shallows and bars. The real application of the phrase 
is to the unhappy wight who has the task of propelling the boat up 
the stream; but, in political or slang usage, it is to those who are 
rowed up. —J. Inman, Sea Row™up Salt River. 

‘One of the ballads of the late civil war thus alludes to the party 
in rebellion: — 

They dread the name of Liberty, 

And Justice makes them shiver ; 

But soon we ‘ll yank them on a plank, 

And float them up Salt River, 

Put away his empty barrel; 

Fold his Presidential clothes; 

He has started up Salt River, 

Led and lit by Cronin’s nose. 

WN, ¥. Tribune, Feb. 28, 187% 


~ Star” of Now. 8, 1856; — 
; 


——— 












‘BURIAL OF SAM. 


Pheer 
2 Ellis & Co. we "| 
that were due on the morrow. 


and strangers: d 
‘And we up the Salt River 
they ‘I talk of tie spirit that's gone, 
spilt nah-cart 





Bor ore Keb ‘tea a mighty: Lack ape 


upbraid him 
‘the obt 








to Negroes. It is u 


applied 
fically to mean the offspring of a Negro and 
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Now, Sambo, darn it! — Brother! there, 
T guess that oughter ploase you; 
ep are hes we Feet 
From slavery to ease yo! 
Tout jp ii; Punch, Ang., 1862. 

‘No race has ever shown such capabilities of adaptation to varying soll and 
circumstances as the Negro. Alike to them the snows of Canada, the rocky land 
of New England, or the gorgeous profusion of the Southern States, Sombo and 
Cuffey expand under them all. —#, Beecher Stowe, 

Sam Hill. ‘Like Sam Hill." An expression much used: in New 
England @ few years since. 

Samp. (Abenaki Ind, seaump, nasaump.) Roger Williams describes: 
nasaump a8 ‘*a kind of meale pottage unparched; from this the 
English call their samp, which is Indian corn, beaten and boiled, 
and eaten hot or cold with milke or butter, which are mercies 
beyond the natives’ plaine water, and whieh is a dish exceedingly 
wholesome for the English bodies.'’ — Key to the Indian Language, 
p. 33. Samp is still much used wherever Indian corn is raised. 

Blue corn is light of digestion, and the English make « kind of loblolly of it to 
eat with milk, which they call asmpe; they beat it ina mortar, and sifte the 
flower out of it. —Joselyn's New Kngland Rarities, 1673. 

It is ordered that the treasurer doe forthwith provide tenn barrells of cranburys, 
‘two hogsheads of speciall good sampe, and three thousand of codfish,—to be pre- 
sented to his Majesty, Se Apiaceae SAE eter me 
1677, Vol. V. p. 156. 

Baio) ttle sexs Ice 
van sia mirage acim pe 
Then Waban woke him to his simple cheer 
Of the pure fount, nawamp, and savory deer. 
Durfee, Whatcheer, Canto I. ixxxvi. 

Sample-Room. A place where liquor is sold by the glass; another 
name for a * grog-shop.”* 

The following is a yerse from a comic song by H. Paul, entitled 
The World turned upside down: *” — 

Brigham Young was a bachelor, who wished a wife to win; 

John Gough opened a Somple-room, and served out beer and ging 

‘Old Tweed was at his island home, dressed In a sult of brown; 

Ben Butler had joined the Shakers, —~when the world turned upside down. 


Sanotimoniouslyfied. This queer word explains itself. 
I recollect an old asnetimoniously fled fellow who made his Negroes whistle 


while they were picking cherries, for fear they should eat some: — Crockett, 
Tour down East, 


Sand-Box. A primitive sort of spittoon, consisting of a wooden box 
filled with sand. 
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Band-Cherry. (Cerasus pumila.) A prostrate or shrub * 
Shi prove co te tears te Wenvhad Mon Ona 
cto of feet, WED te Whee O68, Ue Se 
taste, about ns large aa the common cultivated red/eherrya 

The name was given by the French. 

“ivhhay ich oy es tor-acay ceaioki cna a 
orc och lay emer ag . 

or Sand Cherries" — Carver's Travels, p. 80. 

Sand-Flea or Beach-Flea. Glenna Oockenett Leach.) A, small 
crustacean, common along the shores of Long Island and other sandy 
places, which digs holes wherein it conceals itself, and lives upon 
dead animal substances. | 

Sand-Hillers. A class of people in Georgia and South 
They are said to be the descendants of the poor whites, who, ‘ 
deprived of work Ser is we cee in 
the pine woods that cover the sandy hills of those States, 
have since lived in a miserable condition. A friend 
the name comes from the Send-hill Crane (Grus 
as Cracker”? (fora North Carolinian) and ** Corn-eraaker '? (for a 
Kentuckian) comes from the Corn-crake, another long-legged species. 
Tho srnd-hillers are small, gaunt, and eadaverous, and their akin Is jest the 
color of the sand-hilla they live on. ‘They are incapable of applying themselves 
steadily to any Inbor, and their habits are very mach like thos of the old Tn- 
dians.— Olmsted's Slave States, p: 50T. 

‘The old divisions of Southern society still exist. ‘The aristocracy és discrimi~ 





nated from the respectable people, the eepecealle peep fre eee 
and all from tho sund-hillers.— South Carolina ee 
1877, p. G73. 


Sand-Plum. (Prunus maritima.) A Beach-plum. A plum 
on plum-trees whose habitat is sandy beaches, &c., as at Plom 
Island, Massachusetts. 

Sang. An abbreviation of ginseng. It is also used in Maryland and 
Virginia asa verb. To go a sanging is to be engaged in gathering 
ginseng. In Alleghany Co., Maryland, is Sang Run, near which 
is a well-known **sanging ground."* 

Sang-Hoe. The implement used in gathering ginseng. 

Santa Fé Tea. An infusion of the leaves of the Alstonia themformia, 
used in New Mexico. 

Sapote or Sapodilla. A West India fruit, of » conical form, and 
with a dark orange-colored pulp, tasting not unlike the musk- 
melon.— Greenwood's Fruits of Cuba. If round, of the size of a 
peach, and with several small black seeds, it is the Achras Sapota, 
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or Nisberry. If langer and pointed, with one large polished seed, it 
is the Lucuma mammosa or Mammee-sapota, also called Bully-berry. 
The Mammee-Apple is still larger and round, with one or more 
large and very rough seeds, and is the Mammea Americana, Such 
is the confusion of these various names that it is almost impossible 
to kuow which fruit is spoken of unless described. —A. I. Cotheal. 
Bapodilla. The fruit of the Achias sapota. West Indies. Called by 
‘the Spaniards Nispero, 
‘The sweetest smppoditiae oft he brought: 
From him, more sweet ripe ayppodillas seer’ 
Granger, ae eet ene 
Sappy. A ailly, effeminate man; a saphead; which see. 


Sapsago. (Germ. Schabzieger.) A kind of Swiss cheese of a green- 
ish color. 


Sapsucker. A amall woodpecker (the dentrocopus of ornithologists), 
so called from @ common belief that it sucks the sap of trees. 


Saratoga. The enormous trunks carried by fashionable ladies to Sara- 
toga Springs has obtained for them the specific name of Saratoga 
trunks or Saratogas. See the illustration to Baggage-Smasher. 


Saratogas, 
With gay young belles coquetted, 
For *‘sours'' and ‘‘coolers'* betted, 
And chased the flerce mosquito through orange groves and dels. 
W. F. Brown, The Spaniard ta Florida im Cone Centennial Poem. 
Sardines. 1. A sailor, sportively so termed, antithetically, for his 
proverbial toughness. 

‘We “ Old Whalers,” or, as we are sometimes termed, “ Sarvines,” are not sup= 
posed by some “‘land-crabs"* to have much of « taste for the feathery tribe 
“done up brown" [roasted fowls].— Cor, New Haven Palladium. 

2. Menhaden prepared in resemblance to the sardines prepared in 
Europe. 

Sarsaparilla. The name is applied to a species of Aralia and other 
plants used as substitutes for foreign sarsaparilla, 
Sarves, for preserves, So pronounced in some parts of the West. 

‘We had also [for dinner] custard-pies and maple molasses (usually called 
“them ‘are molasses"), and preserved apples, preserved water-melon rinds, and 
preserved red peppers and tomatogs, —all termed, for brovity's sake (like words 
in Webster's Diatonary), sees." Carlton, The New Purchase, Vol. 1. p. 183. 

Sass. Impudence. See Sauce. 


jj 


Minerva, if you have over any of yoursn, 1°ll give you what you ean't 
ak Gia tree though youse agrownap Irom ae 





expected this, Mine Badger, ‘Miss Asphysia, ‘| 
sr ie a on peters to take a : 
(Pron. sarce and sass.) To be in 
impudent. 







To sauce. 
me,’ i. ¢. don't be 
‘thn bay sit ak pr le seat clean 
) ‘mother this forenoon, and fiat alae that ba 
stuffed dog. — Detroit, 
Sault, pronounced soo. $0 Broa) The ri 
rence and those connecting the Uae Lakes 
me Se 

Savage as a Meat-Axo, Exceedingly f 
stat gare | Reig oy Ve 

in the 
wn ape ves yup Bern Se 

2. Exceedingly hungry, ravenous. 
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“Why, you don't eat nothing!" he exclaimed; “ridin’ don't agree with you, T 
guess! Now, for my part, itmakes me as saeaye ara meat-aze."! — Mrs. Clacers's 
Forest Life, Vol. I. p. 108. 

Tt would be a charity to give the pious brother some such feed as chicken 
fixing and doing, for he looks half-starved and as aavaye as a meat are. — Carl 
ton's New Purchase. 

Bavagerous. Savage, ferocious. A low word. Southern, 

‘Well, Capting, they were mighty zavayerous aftr liquor; they 'd beon fightin’ 
the whiskey barrel. — Porter's Tales of the South-west. 

I sce there was hell in him, so I looked at him sort o' aovagerous, and anys I, 
“Look here, old hots, how ean you have the face fh na dh can 
Sketches. 

apts nto win a leo OE a cals cron eee 
said, “ Who in creation are you?" — Traits of American Humor. 

Savanna. (W. Ind. savana.) An open plain or meadow, without 
wood, 

‘The savanna is nota prairie, Tt is a level tract of land, often 
npproaching the circular in shape, averaging one or two feet lower 
than the level land about it. This suppoxed to be the basin of a 
former lake or collection of water, which has been filled up by the 
accumulation of soil and vegetable matter. The savanna ia perfectly 
level, clothed in porpetnal verdure, — except in winter, when it is 
covered with water,—nnd abounds in » great variety of flowers. 
‘The prairie differa not from other land, except in the absence of 
timber, which is supposed to have been destroyed in a former era 
by fires or by the aboriginal inhabitants. — W. Flagg, in the Mag. 
of Horticulture, Sept., 1854. 

In some places lie plats of low and very rich ground, well timbered; in others, 
lange spots of meadows and sorannas, wherein aro hundreds of acres without any 
trrsyat al brie oa nA i ot Incredible height. — Beverly's Virginia, 

The island of San Pio is curiously diversified with alternate patches of sevan- 
nah, bush, and marsh, and offers humerous coverts for wild animals. —Syuier's 


Waikna, p. 236, 
‘The fresh sovonsor of the Sangamon 
Hore rise in gentle swells, and the long grass 
Is mixed with rustling bazels,— Bryan, The Pointed Cup. 

To save. To make sure, i. ¢, to kill game or an enemy, whether 
man or beast. Tv get conveys the same meaning, both terms being 
used by the backwoodsmen of the West and by hunters generally. 
The notorious Judge W——, of Texas, known through that State 
as “three-legged Willie,” once said in a speech at a barbacue 
(after his political opponent had been apologizing for having taken 
w man’s life in a duel): — 
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‘The gentleman need not make such a fuss aks 
‘body knows that L have shot three, and two of thea E gar Covell 


the West Indies, and in someof the Southern Staten “~ 

sobae hl eeyecbretirslhrsak pad ot tj 
dat well, missos."" — Carmichael’s West Indies, 

Tosaw. ‘To hoax; to play a joke upon one. Net om | 
the State of Maine, to saw means to seold. | 
Saw-Buck. A frame or stand of peculiar construction, on 
is sawn for fuel. See Buck, 4 
Baw-Gummer. See Gummer. - ci 
Saw-Log. Togs cut from trees into the proper length | 
before being carried to the mill to be sawed. 
Saw-Whet. The popular name, in some of the Northern 
the Little Owl, or Acadian Owl of Audubon (Ulula Jill 
has a sharp note like the filing of a saw, and another like the | 
ling of a bell.’ — Nat. Hist. of New York. —~ | 
Sawyer. This may be truly called an American word; for 
Titik WML echypl and BL ssiet GOO PrSEMER ORCI ot 

Sawyers are formed by trees, which, growing on the banks of the 
river, become undermined by the current, and fall into the stream. 
‘They are swept along with the branches partly above water, rising 
and falling with the waves; whence their name. They 
tremely dangerous to steamboats, which sometimes run foul ¢ 
and are oither disabled or sunk. See Snag. 

A litte above our Tocation, thar war a bend in the stream, which kimi 
the drift 1! other eend wp, and planted them about the spot between our 
snags und sxicyers just thar wur dredful pleuty.—A Night on the 

Thar Ear, sald Dan, perched upon « meyer, bobbi’ up and! dowat a 
water. —The Americans at Home. 

Scab, "ha ccareooente; a workisen fie tine ot bee eae 
union. 
Seace, Scase. A common pronunciation for scarce, in the | 
parts of New England. he 
Beads. Money. Western. re 
Toscale, 1. To go, or make go, sideling. 
2. To ship, ricochet, or cause to do so. New England. 
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Scalawag. Ascamp; ascapegrace. A acalamag has been defined to 
be, * like many other wags, a compound of loafer, blackguard, and 
scamp '* 

Dr. Collier lus been showing his model artists here, and the mean salawag 
Joft without paying the printer. — Buffilo Courier, 

‘You good-for-nothin' young scalaway, is that the way you take care of that 
poor dear boy, to let him fall into the pond: — Sam Slick, Human Nature. 

That eenlawag of w fellow ought to be kicked out of all decent society. — West 
ern Sketches. 

‘The carpet-baggers [in South Carolina) have been severely ostracised by the 
whites, The scalawaya also, as the native white Republicans are styled, have 
incurred the same treatment.— Atlantic Monthly, for June, 1877, p. 675. 

[The carpet-baggers] combining with a few scalmoags and some leading 
Negroes to serve as decors for the rest, and backed by the power of the general 
government, becamo the strongest body of thieves that ever pillaged a people. — 
Jucdye Black on the Electoral Conspiracy, North Am, Rew., for Jaly, 1877, p. 5. 

Sealper. In the Western cities, one who speculates in railway 
tickets. 

Scalp-Lock. A long tuft of hair left on the crown of the head by the 
warriors of some Indian tribes. 

‘The Arnpahoes do notshave their heads as the Pawnees and Osages do, merely 
braiding the centre or sealpdeck, and decorating it with a gay ribbon or feather of 
the war-cagle. — Ruston's Adventures in the Rocky Mountains, p. 237. 

‘The leggins of some of these Indians were ornamented with scalpdocks along 
the outer seam, exhibiting @ dark history of the wearer's prowess.— Mayne 
Reid, The Scnkp-LHunters, p. 102. 

Scaly. Mean, shabby, ‘He ’s a acaly fellow.” Provincial in | 
England, 

What, don't you remember oll mother Todgers's ?. . . A regular souly old 
shop, warn't it?— Dickens's Martin Chasslewit, ch. xxviii. 


Scare or Skeer, A fright; among animals, a stampede. A ‘hig 
scare"’ is not an uncommon expression at the West, See Stampede, 
In the course of an hour, Major Howard rode into camp with his prisoner, who 
was really half frightened to death. In fact, the man afterwards died on the 
road; and those who knew him best said that be never got over the some. — 
Kendall's Santa Fé Expedition, Vol. I. p. 180, 

Nothing can exceed the grandeur of the scene when o large cavallada, or drove 
of horses, takes a secure, Old, weather-beaten, time-worn, and brokenslown 
nteods — horses that have nearly giveo ont from hand work and old age —will at 
‘once be transformed into wild and prancing colts. — Kendall's Santa Fé Expedi- 
tion, Vol. L. p. 97. 

Tosoare up. To pick up; tp find. A word adopted from the fowler's 
vocabulary, 

A great man; aman clearly discerning his position, resolved to control events, 
‘and not allow the winds and tides of circumstance to shape bis course, —sur- 























Next came the which Signor Blitz purned Spelled 
hanils, showed it to the audience, held it by every » lay 
floor, and then astonished the arsembly by out of Ht as 
he allowed would be a very useful bag in ‘sary in searing 
fast. — The States ( Washington), 1857. > 
Scaresome or Skeersome, Frightful. de anole 
‘Its cruel akeertome about there. — Margaret, p. 275. 
Scary or Skeery. Easily scared; timorous. — wre, 
I got a little ecary and a good deal mad. ‘There was I perched up on & 
bobbin’ up and down in the water. — Robb, Sywatter Life. 
Ay, for a town-bred boy or a skeary woman. as a 
‘more fear of a red-skin than of a suckling cub.— Cooper, The J 
Scattertationist. Scattertationists is the expressive, but 








political quibblers who neutralize their forea by 
crotchety views upon every minor point and by 
nobody. — Providence Journal. 


oo 

Schedule. In the State of Rhodo Island, the printed ‘* Acts and Re- 
solves ”’ of the General Assembly. 

Schnapps. (Germ.) Strong liquor, especially gin. o 

School. (Angl.-Sax. sceol; Datch, school.) A school of fish is a tnml- 


titude of fishes. The Dutch say ** een school viseh.'" 
it is more common to say * a shoal of fish," yeb hit 
there. — 





A grave and quiet man was ho, ” —ae 
Who loved his hook and rod -~- — 
So even ran his line of life, 
His neighbors thought it odd. ) > 
For science and for books he said <a 
‘He never had a wish: = 
No school to him was worth a fig, 7 
Except a school of fish. —Saxe, The Coll Water Man. 
School-Commissioner. The officer whose duty it is to have the 
administration and superintendence of public instruction in a State. 
School-Committee. A committee appointed by atown or city to have 
the entire management of its public schools. -~oe ee 
School-Distriot. A division of a city or State for 5 
The State of New York is divided into more than ten thousand such 
partitions or school districts. eres 
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School-Pund. A fund set apart, the income of which is by 
State law expressly appropriated to the support of public instruc- 
‘tion, 

School-Library. The library of a common school. In the State of 
‘New York, # portion of the income of the school-fund is a] ie 
ated for common school libraries, and the remainder by the districts 
where the schools are established. 

School-Ma’am. A school-mistress. This term ix peculiar to New 
England. See Ma'am School. 

A correspondent of a New York paper, writing from Washington, 
thns complains of some of the common practices in the House of 
Representatives: — 

Here tobaceo-chewing is national, not sectional. Everybody but the President 
chews I went over to the ladies’ gallery; but I found it still worse, as the girla 
kept up a continual chatter, and that on so high a key that I wonder the Speaker 
did not clear tho gallery, ‘The particular eet {now refer to were probably country 
schoolmarms, who know a little of every thing, and meant to show it. 

We can make a new application of an old story, as the sclioolmarm said when 
she spanked the little boy with “ Robinson Crusoe." —Anickerbooker May., 
Feb., 1807. 


And a ruler in my hand. — Buffalo Express, 

School-Money. The money received from towns or the State for 
the support of common schools. 

School Section, A section of land set apart for the support of public 
schools, 

School-Tax. A tax usually levied upon towns or districts for the sup- 
port of its public or common schools. ‘This tax is usually in addi- 
tion to the appropridtion by the State for the same object, 

Bchooner. A tall glass from which lager beer is drank, containing 
ipreaterd peiite A eg 

‘merchant affirms that the resemblance of the Brooklyn bridge to a 
armas aja jin tapi eet bat plceagarivenet ic 

Bobute is much used, 1. in the West and South for Chute and Shoot, 
which see. 

‘Therefore he took the achute, as our raftsmen would say, and slid down into 
the Tennessee to confor with bis allies. — Kentucky Cor, N.Y. Tribune, 

2. (Fr. chute.) A lift-lock, a lift. 

It in generally among boatmen that their business ix done for this 


peesrifie be the canals, locks, schutes, Seo., being completely wrecked and destroyed. 

















and water, but heat also, ‘shall be supplied to every house at a e¢ 
Incurred by householders singly for these necessities —. 


Not being « se‘ential, and not having: moch time ‘at 1 
pretend toexplain General Pieasanton’s idens fon the c 
Dlue glans]. — Lett. from N. ¥. in Chicago Tribune, Jan, 12, 1877. ia? 
Scoldenore. A water-fowl, So culled on the coast of . . 
on the ‘of a southerly wind, 
eee tea ee oeatres cated by the natives alt 
capa, oF clumsy eider-ducks. — Thazter, Isles of Shoals; p: 109 
To scoot. ‘To walk fast; to run. The word is also used as a 
and as an adjective. ‘He made a scoot,’ went ‘ 
“Scoot train’ is one that omits stopping at = hs 
an express train. New England. 
‘The fellow sat down on a horet’s nest; and if he didn't rum an 
scoot through the briar bushes, and tear his trowsers. — Mill's Far 
‘We were bound to the South Seas after sperm. whales, but. 
months gettin’ there, The captain he scooted ryund into one port, 
down to Caraccas, into Rio, &e. — Atlantic Monthly, March, 1808, 
A Southern or Western man, when he goes akewtin about, buying goods Im 
business hours, keeps his eye-teeth skinned, — Knickerbocker Mag., March, 1856. 
An’ the Cunsles, too, could kiver up their shappoes with bandunners, 
An’ send the Ensines shootin’ to the bar-room with their banners. 


Bcow. (Dutch, schoww.) A lange, flat-bottomed boat, ge 
nga ferry-boat, or as a lighter for loading and 
when they cannot approach the wharf. On Lake Ontario, 
sometimes rigged like a schooner or sloop, with a lee-board or slid- 
ing keel, when they make tolerably fast sailers, The word is used 
in Scotland. A mud-seow (Dutch, modder-schouw) ix a vessel of 
this description, used in New York for cleaning rele 
dredging machine. 

Sorape. Tie turpentine pothoesd om Ghe fiona seria 
trees, the yearly incision is made Nigh shores iceeaseaay 
sap, in flowing down, passes over and adheres to the 
‘scarified surface. It is thus exposed to the son, which 
the more volatile and valuable portion, and leaves only the 
which, when manufactured, is mostly rosin. Serape 
only about half as valuable as dip.—J. R. Gilmore, & 
Friende. eet 

Corn and cotton had made a handsome profit, but turpentine had been a Toss. 
‘That is because your trees are old, and now yield little or any thing | 
My Southern Fricnta, p. 181, | 

























To scrape, ‘To scrape cotton " means to hoe cotton. Southern. 

Borapple. Equal parts of buckwheat flour and wheat flour boiled in 
the liquid produced in making ‘' Head-cheese,”’ and used as ~* Hasty 
Padding ” after cooling. 

Soraps. See Cracklings. > 

Boratch. 1. No great scrateh. A vulgar though common phrase, 
implying not worth much, “no great shakes.'" 

‘There are a good many Jonéses in Georgia, and I know some myself that ain't 
‘no great scratches. — Major Jones's Courtahip, p. 136, 

2. An unintentional lucky stroke at billiards. 

3, The ‘ Old Scratch.” The devil. Perhaps from the Norse 
Sorattle, a satyt or faun. 

I'm astonished at your shakin’ hands with that critter, If he was a slave, you 
might make free with him, but you can't with these drve niggers; it turns their 
heads, fand makes thei as forred and sassy as olf Serateh ‘himself: — Sam Slick, 
Wise Sates, p. 63. 

4. To come up to the scratch. To come up to the mark; to “toe 
the mark;"" to begin the contest, &c From the vocabulary of 
pugilists. 

We shall be there to-morrow: then, if all our fleet come up to the scratch, and 
we (co to work with our fall force, we shall soo what we shall see. — Wer Cor. 
N.Y. Tribune. 

To seratoh. To scrateh a man’s name, in political parlance, is to strike 
it from the printed ticket of the ‘* regular nomination.”* 

‘We remember, many years ago, at one of our charter elcetions, a candidate for 
the office of alderman had the tickets bearing his name printed with « peenlinr 
mark, When the poll was closed, that particular ticket was known to be full 
one hundred ahead. The woukl-be alderman, in the gladness of his heart, in~ 
vitod his friends to his house, where he had spread refreshments. Just as he was 
returning thanks for his election, the official returns were brought in, from which 
it appeared that, though all the other candidates upor the ticket were aucoesaful, 
so many had seratehed the name of the alderman that he wax defrated by more 
than fifty votes. —V. ¥. Com, Advertirer. 


Soratohes. A disease of horses’ heels, called in England grease. 

Scratch Gravel. ‘* Now scratch gravel,” i. e. be off, “clear out.” 

Scratch Ticket, properly scratched ticket, An election ticket with 
one or more names of candidates erased. See Split Ticket. 

Scrawl. In New England, a ragged, broken branch of a tres, or 
other brushwood; brush, — Webster. 

Sorawny. Bony, bare-boned, low in flesh, scraggy. A corrupt pro- 
nuneiation of the word seranny, which is used in the same sense in 
England. Southern. In Somerset, England, is the word scrawe’lin, 
poor and mean. —Wright. 





a 





faced, thin-blooded, soraiony r 
steal badass tet aisep pd enclgsealiay 
_ generation. — Timothy Titoomd's Letters. 


Screamer. A bouncing fellow or girl. This, I 
one of the many terms transferred from 
hunters of the West. 


eo eae een eee 








* 


cuneate ; D'd rather have. be t than all the reat. — 
Canes oer Clateee . 


“Have you got my cabin chalked down?” he inquirede 
“Yes,"" answered the artist, “and you too.” 

“Good, by thunder!” said the squatter, When you 

eg en ampere, 1 


‘The folks are all waiting to see the fast steamer 
‘That 's coming from Albany down to this piers 
Ah, here she is now; you, sir, ain't she a ser 
In Now York, the swiftest boats always | 


‘Sorew. 1. One who squeezes all he can out of t! 
thas any dealings; an extortioner; miser, Colloq 


England. 
2. In some American colleges, an excessive, unt 
and annoying examination of a student by an 
a screw, The instructor is often designated by the 
Hall's College Words. 
‘One must experience the stammering and stuttering, the 
and guessings, to understand fully the power of a 
ward Register, p. 878. 
‘The consequence was, a patient submission to the screw, 
isameaens avai Tour through College, Boston, 
Toscrew. To press with excessive and unnocessarily 
nation. — Hall’s College Words. 
‘Who would let a tator knave 
Screw him like « Guinea slave! —; 
‘He was a wise man, and a good man too, 
And robed himealf in gen shoe came 
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Screw-Boan (Strombocarpus pubescens.) A tree of the locust family, 
found in Texas and westward. Its pods are twisted like a screw. 
It is eaten by the Indians, being first ground to a course meal and 
made into bread. 

Screw Loose. Something ill-adjusted; out of place; working ill; 
disorder; as, “There's a screw loose somewhere.’ Also used in 
England. — Hotten, Dict. of Stang. 

Screws. To put the screws on; to turn the screws. To press, and 
figuratively to extort, to enforee payment in money transactions; to 
force a debtor, by any compulsory means, to pay. The allusion ix 
to the ancient mode of torture by thamb-screws. 

As soon as the banks have put out a pretty good line of call loans, and the 
brokers have involved themselves deeply in fancy-stock transactions on time, 
the screws will be suddenly turned, and we shall find a general desire to realize 
among those who are now 0 anxious to buy. — N. ¥. Herald. 

‘The “‘ New York Times,” Sept. 15, 1857, in speaking of a con= 
traction by the banks, says: — 

Such turns of the screws ax we have had for the last three weeks, if continued, 
would bring almost every mercantile house in New York to wreck. 

Love strains the beartetrings of the human race, and not unfrequently pute 
the screws on so hard aa to snap them asunder, and leave every moral and physical 
instrument a3 completely out of tune as a cornstalk fiddle in the hands of a 
plough-boy.— Dow's Sermons, Vol. 1. p. 02. 

Screwsmen. In the thieves’ vocabulary, a screwsman is a man who 
obtains the impression of a lock, makes a key to fit it, and enters 
the place without committing violence. 


Wo have read an article in a New Orleans contemporary, ree ad 
procession of scrememen, which are called "jewels," srela:" orithect which abe ew 
Orleans) could never attain to a leading Dakbetaeactebabtticaiciech 
‘ovement popen ol: Ray Pee SMUN peel Sse lenaler Laramie eeceae: 

men. —N, ¥, Evening Post, 
Serimp or Skrimp. 1. Short; scanty. — Webster. 

2. A pinching miser; a niggard; a close-fisted person. — Webster. 

The word, in both senses, is colloquial in the north of England 
and in the United States. 

Scrimping. Scanty; close; parsimonious. Also used adverbially. 

Bethier Nobles knows how every lady tn town carries ou her kitchen concerns, 
—bow scrimping they live, and wll that.— Widow Hedott Papers, p. £58. 

Scrods, Schrode. (Dutch ) Pieces of fish, or sinall fish, for broiling; 
small codfish split open and salted. Germ. Schrot, a shred. At 
the Isles of Shoals, the term is applied to partially cured codfish. 
Exserod, A-small cod broiled; a serad. — Webster. 

86 
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That morsel from Monica, 
Peter Gott, in addition pete : 
Pipes sa eng pale! Bab twang 


w aqneeze, AL 
ernie 
en at the 


ome obliged to stand up and be 40 
‘= Droma in Poker, 7 


iprorepennee a et al 
"itp reg ei = com, 
And as the North has ris 
1h vi 


pls rds 


Povey pean porge nog ree 
gals among them warn’t any of your pigeon oritt 
for fear of spilin' "em, but real acromgera ; any 
Conga fs a acrouger ; he’s up a gum, and no buy tell yous 
“broad row, weeds out every thing, —hoes de corm and 
Sketches, p. 99. 
‘We left the butilo camp, and had a toilsome and: 
Sore Fidgar oy Kile bosardl eis eda Dae tao 
by deep gullies. — Irving, Tour on the Prairies, p. 138. 
[Hosea Biglow sald} that he had never seen 
= fairly, or in forms 40 pleasing to his eye, asa 
swamp. — Lowell, Biglow Papers. 





«eg ian ‘ve scrumptions, judge; but Ido want to be: 
p 
2. Very nice; excellent. 
‘Scud-Grass, vulgarly called Beinn 
a “noble grass on poor land, growing to the h 
and upwards.” Found in Florida. — Nat. Hist, 
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Scull’ A light shoo; a slipper; a Set bee ioe pitt bea 
out quarters, turned down. New England. 

Boulp. A sculpin, 

Seup. 1. (Abenaki Ind. .) A small fish abounding in the 
nr ig i i ah Tn Rhode Island, thay are 
called scup; in New York, eee norte See Porgy. 

2. (Dutch, schop.) ‘A swing. A New York word. 

Toseup. (Dutch, schoppen.) To swing. Common in New York. 

Scuppernong Grape. By most authors this is believed to be a vari- 
ety of the Vitis vulpina of Linnseus,or Southern Fox Grape. It has 
characters of its own, however, and is held to be distinct by Michanx 
and Elliot, as Vitis rotundifolia, and by Rafinesque, as Vitis musca- 
dina, It is indigenous on the Souppernong River and: Lake in 
North Carolina, and yields a very poor wine. 

To scurry. Toxcour; to send ; to'run in haste This word is 
in England and America, and is a variation of the verb #tirrof the 
dictionaries. 


Our friend Kendall, of the “ Picayune,” was, when last: heard from, scurrying 
over the German portions of the European continent, — New Fork Com. Adv. 
Scuss, for scarce. So pronounced by the backwoodsmen of the Weat. 
beebarcety coe ade ral ate aid el Boe 

sowas, and potatoes were scusser. —Afrs. Clavers’s Western Clearings, 

Soutum, A water-proof sacque or cloak worn by ladies as & protec- 
tion from rain. 

Speaking of the opening of the Centennial Exhibition, the * New 
York Herald,’? May 11, 1876, says:— + 

‘The morning of the great day broke dablousty, and the visitors from every 
part of the world began to fear that the opening ceremonies would be performed 
under a scutum of umbrellas. 

Soythe-Whet. The Wilson's thrush, 

My walk under the pines would lose half its summer charm, were I to miss that 
shy anchorite, the Wilson's thrush, nor hear in haying-time the metallic ring of 
his song, that justifies his rustio name of seythe-whet.— Lowell, My Study Win- 
dows, p. 22, 

Sea-Baus, (Centropristes nigricans.) A fish that abounds in the At- 
lantic on banks and off steep bars near the channels, rarely near the 
shore. As an article of food, it in reckoned among the best of the 
fishes of the coast, t 


Bea-Devil. See DevilbFish. 
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Sea-Fencibles. A name adopted, in 1812-15, 
coast-guards composed of men past the ag 
— Gotton. A kind of beri | 
and length of its fibre, and 0 
Lett Goes eee Cooma 
rapeegs bre a ee nd 


wings of a butterfly. It henco receives its name ¢ 
From the croaking or grunting noise it makes 
sometimes called Pig-Fish, 
Sea-Side Grape. The Cocoloba uvifera, so called in the 
To seal. In Mormon phraseology, all wives taken after 
called spiritual wives, and are said to be sealed to 
Tf & man once married desires a second helpmate, 
sealed to him under the solemn sanction of the 
respects, in the same relation to the man as the: 
married. — Stansbury’s Salt Lake Ezp., p. 136. 
‘The extra wives of the Mormons are called by some of 
others sealed ones, while our landlady calls them “ fixing," 
mone at Home, p, 114. 
Forge, acorn’ to Morten eile, Se era i 
eternity. — Hyde's Mormonism, p. 

Soh erate 


Were sealed to be hin eh cetaee 
And who — the unbelieving say’ rs 
Lived happier far with bim than ehoy 

Who dwelt in his terrestrial houses. k 


Sealer. In New England, an officer appointed 
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@ stamp on such as are according to the standards established by the 
State; also an officer who inspects leather, and stamps such as is 
good. These are called sealers of weights and measures and sealers 
of leather. — Webster. 


Sealing. The ceremony, among the Mormons, of taking a“ spiritual” 
wife. 


These left-hand marriages are called sealinge; the woman is said to be 
“ sealed" to the man.— Ferris, The Mormons at Home, p, 1d. 

Searcher. An instrument resembling an auger, used in the inspection 
‘of butter, to ascertain the quality of that contained in firkins. New 
England. 

Season. A common term at the South for a shower of rain or period 
of damp weather suitable for sotting out tobacco and other planta. 

‘This season has come up mighty sudden. I shouldnt wonder if it rained all 
night, — fda May. 

‘The Carolinian never has a thunder shower, at least he knows nothing by that 
name. He will tell you his crop is “sorry,” because it has had but few reasome, 
- +. and you soon learn that by sexyon bo means a shower. Bat he har no 
thunder seasons. When rain is accompanied with thunder and lightning, it isa 
acazon still, But he has no thander seasons, they are “ thander gusts.""— Cor, of 
Providence Journal, 

Seawan or Sewant. An Algonkin Indian word. The beads used 
by the Indians for money. The word signifies ‘loose’? or “+ un- 
strung.” These beads passed by count, the white (wempum) at half 
the value of the black or purple (suckanhock) ; six of the former 
and three of the latter passing for an English penny. Seawan 
therefore is not the same as wampum, although many writers use 
the two terms indiscriminately, See Sewan, In a note on the 
word, Mr. Irving says: — 

‘The seawant depreciates from time to time, The New England people make 
use of It as a means of barter. . . . The commissioners remain overstocked with 
seawant, a sort of currency of no value except with the New Noethorland 
savages, — Irving, Knickerbocker, p. 233. 

The «peaking now ceased, and they gave each of us ten fathoms of seewon, 
which is their money, each fathom, being worth four guilders. — De Vries, New 
Netherlands, 1666. 

A quantity of Dutch commodities was purchased on thie occasion by the New 


Plymouth people; expecially seavan or wampum, which the English found to be 
afterwards very beneficial in thelr trade with the natives. (O'Callaghan, Mist. 


of New Netherlands, p. 108. 

Secesh, Secesher. A common term applied to secessionists. The 
following verse is from a fugitive poem on the Union, after the 
manner of Emerson’s ‘* Brahma :"?— 





ot 

Becessiondom. Like the foregoing, the Co: 

Becessionists. ‘Tho party in the South in fave 

. Union. wie aig 

Secessionizer. One who favors secession or 
2s. The 


(Hist. of New London, p. 408) notices two © 
Judd, Hist. of Hadley, p, 240, mistook the n 
‘He mentions ‘* second-day weddings, or 
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the second day.” The entertainment was never given until the new 
couple had taken possession of their home. 

Section. 1. A distinct part of a city, town, country, or people; a 
part of # territory separated by geographical lines or of a people 
considered as distinct. Thus we say, the Northern and Eastern 
section of the United States, the Middle section, the Southern or 
Western section. — Webster. 

2. The newly surveyed government lands at the West are laid out 
or divided into squares of six hundred and forty acres, which are 
called sections. These are again divided into four parts of one 
hundred and sixty acres each, called quarter-sections. 

Sectional, Relating to a section, having regard to the Interdsts of a 
section; i. ¢., 0 division or part of the country, as the North, South, 
East, or West. The word is often thus used by political speakers 
and writers in contradistinction to national, which see. 

All sectional interests, or party feelings, it is hoped, will hereafter yield to 
schemes of ambition. —Judge Story. 

Berra inrbay rae soe eect ecaent  eeii i oe Me sa 
ions, the memories of the people, in whatever part of the country —from 
vieaw rts pili ofthe We, How Weddell of irene oo tha land of 
the palmetto and the magnolia —instinctively turn. They have thelr sectional 
loves and hatreds, but before the dear name of Washington they are absorbed 
and forgotten. — Speech of Hon, E. Everett, July 5, 1858 

Mr. Miles, of South Carolina, sald he was that bughear, a sectional man. Ho 
represented in part the South, which, being the weaker party, had to nite in 
order to protect herself, and was therefore sectional. — Debate in MH. of Repe., 
Jan. 26, 1859. 

Sectionalism. The having regard to the interests of a section of the 
country rather than of the nation at large. 

Pabaadbarshyrinpis ies = agp pepo nah a 

presented in a striking contrast with the littloness and. sectionaliem which gow 
rule the old Bay State. Newark Journal, July, 1858. 

To seotionize, To divide or lay off into sections, especially the publi 
lands, which is done before they are offered for sale. Western. 

So much of the yacant lands of the ‘shall be M1 aectionésed, 
afartiaroad ureter ae 

Seed, for saw. 

Seeding. A common term in New England for sowing; seed applied 
by sowing, a8 of grass. 

Seed-Tiok. A minute species of Acarus, which burrows in the skin 
and produces an intolerable itching. Beane, consid, 1h Ko Da,fe 
young of the dog or sheep tick. 
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Seem. ‘ Seem to think.” ae 
scem to knowhim.” P ul 
_ of educated men. wa 
Seen, for saw, Ex.: “1 seen him do it.!* 
in various parts of the country. — 
Peter Cram’. fits is awful, and go abead of any 
docker Mfag., Vol. XVI. 





out for wool, and come back shorn.’” nsta 
esceeh itrtad: Mas ican ‘war; Sx acting (cea } 
joyment, but who instead found only ae 
and suffering, were said to have “seen 

those who went to California with golden 





creatures who were induced to share the fortunes of @ 
Walker had an opportunity of viewing a quadruped ¢ 
stature. 


‘Mr. Kendall, in hia ‘* Narrative of the Texan § 
tion,” tells some amusing anecdotes of * seeing the 
the earliest writer who mentions the 
very common in Texas, and which he tales 
entered the Cross Timbers. ‘This was in the year 1841. 
‘The meaning of the expression I will explain. 
Jn any thing he undertakes, when sa tardies alee @ a 
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A man brought before the Recorder of New Orleans, charged 
with having been found drunk the previous night, after appealing 
to the court, closed with the following remarks: — 

“Spare my feelings, Squire, and don’t ack me to tell any more. Here J amin 
town without a rock in my pocket, without askirt to my coat or crown tomy 
hat; but, Squire, I'l say no more, sve seen the elephant” The Recorder let 
‘him off on condition that he would leave town. — Pickings from the Picuyune. 

Although the merchants from the South and West may buy goods in Philadel- 
phia, all find their way to New York to spend their pocket-money, buy brass 
‘watches at the mock-suctions, and see the elephant generally. — Phil. Cor. of 
N.Y. Tribune. 

Bego. A bulbous root (of Calochortees luteus, Nuttall) much esteemed 
by the Indians of Utah as food. It varies in size from that of a 
pea to that of a filbert. — Torrey. 

gg fesoars arn Tey avandia sndict serge dm aod ons frond. Ja sem. teh 

of bunch-grass, — Stansbury, Exp, to Salt Lake, p. 10%. 

Seigneurs. Owners of the domain in the feudal or French townships 
of the Province of Quebec. (Always given as a French word.) 


Seigniories. The feudal or French townships of the Province of 
Quebec. See Township. 

Selectman. A magistrate annually elected by the freemen of a town 
or township in New England, to superintend and manage the affairs 
and government of the town. ‘The number is commonly from three 
to five. — Worcester, The term was originally select-townsmen, — 
whence both selectman and townsman, as purporting town-officer, 
»scem to have come, Dec. 16, 1645.— Drake's Hist. of Boston, 
p- 291. 

Bell. A practical joke. See Sold. 

Tt was a wicked Freshman, 

‘With hairless ip and chin, 

Who ever took delight in sells 

‘And taking people in. — Harvard Lampoon. 

Geller's Option. This gives the seller the option to deliver any time 
within the time of his contract, or at its maturity, and the buyer is 
required to take it when offered. The buyer pays interest up to 
delivery. Sales at seller's option are generally fraction below 
the current cash price. The speculator who sells stocks on his own 
or the buyer's option draws interest on his contract for the date until 
it closed. 


To sell out a Man, in Wall Street. parlance, is to sell down # stock, 
which another is carrying, 40 low that he is compelled to quit bis 














In the United States, the Senate is an el 
Bence, for since. Gaining Soe 
i , Ere Adam's fall, . 
‘He built stone wall; 


He vanke brah fuse O00 


Sensationism. ‘The art, practice, means, and 
How it [*true Wisdom "J looma 
cheap vont fn day The adapta, Set 1 u 
Sensationist. One who makes ‘sensations; » 
orator, be. * 


Bensatious. Sensational; having design to 
“TP detire to caution the Northern public against 
| movements 
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+ The Indians werw mounted on mules, wrapped in serps, or Mexican blankets, 
andl were hesd-issoks, Sta ee Keeaen eae fet I eNeteY 
fed while who 
ane w7oped ours i hes o vee ‘our escort, who pat on 
thelr gaudy serapé, made a yory picturesque appearance. — Bartlett's Personal 
Narratiee, Vol. IL p.,600. 

I turned my back on tho last settlement, « . . and ki that I had seen 
Medes pote Lk p Oe Ae ad 
tures, pe 207. 

Serious. Particularly attentive to religious concerns or one's own 
religious state. — Webster. 

Seriows has [in New England] the cant acceptation of religious. — Kendall's 


Servant. A term often used synonymously with ‘slave’ at the 
South, as it isin the English Bible. 

Still I confess (for I will put down nothing that history will not confirm) that 

are sometisnes exercised by the master upon the slave. Considering the 

pargahigin ay ptekret ta sg tral ay ak shen fhe 
case, — in truth, it is very seldom the case. rom ¢ 

To serve up. ‘To expose to ridicule; to expose. 

Service-Berry. (Amelanchier Canadensis.) A wild fruit common to 
the British provinces in America and the Northern States, de~ 
scribed by Sir George Simpson as “a sort of cross between the 
cranberry and the black currant.’' It is a good article of food, and 
is somotimes mixed with pemmican. The plant is also called Shad- 
‘bush. 

+ _ Among the usual fruit-bearing shrabs ee 
berry.— Scenes inthe Rocky Mounezins, p. 114. 





Sessions, in some of the States, is particularly used for's court of 
justices, held for granting licenses to innkeepers or taverners, for 
laying out new highways or altering old ones, and the like. — 
Webster, 

Set. Fixed in. opinion; determined; frm; obstinate; as, “+a man 
set in his opinions or way."' — Webster, 

To set, ‘To fix; to enuse to stop; to obstruct; as, ‘*fo set coach in 

the mire,” “* The wagon or team was set at the hill.’ In some of 
the States, stall is used in a like sense. — Webster. 

To set. , . by, To set store by. ei hata I 
to account worth, Provincial in England, emt 












‘The reflux 

Fi ip raga geal ae 
reverse; a discomfiture, 4 tw} 
‘We have all found the Yankees will fights 
| thought we wouldn't, we had so many | 
? ‘May, 1802. 
} Set-in. A beginning; an approach; an onset. 
j ‘The early and almost immediate set-in of the 
| ‘Tribune, ~ 

ing-Pole. A pole shod with iron, used for 
‘oats up rivers, in shoal water. Hs 
Tosettie. 1. To be ordained or installed over 


ogretion “+A, B. was invited to settle in 

“New Haven.” “N. D. settled in the ministry 1 

| Webster. 

2. To procure to be established; as, “ T 
or,! &e. 

8. To pay; to liquidate an account. re t 

common, especially on board steamboats. a } 

and cries out, ‘Those who haven't paid their 

up to the captain's office, and setile.”” Wo aren 

our fare," but always to settle it. 

4. ght s feal srs ty 0 wad) AS New. 


Settle down. Keep quiet; go to work steadily, 
Settlement. 1. A sum in addition to a pastor's a 
merly granted by a parish to ita pastor. 
2. A homestead of a pastor, as furnished 
of Jand with or without buildings, sometir 

er a AD 


é beh fet yer, purchased @ settlement, and involved 
tenn nar ear fol aes 
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Poe 5. To give the quietus to ar ly one; tot 
In Kentucky, ** to cook his goose” means the ean 
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acs setting than land eased ash, 
wisi, Butler, Nothing to Wear. 

Settler. 1. An unanswerable proposition; a final stroke; any thing 
decisive. 

2. The founder of a town; one who makes or gains a settlement. 

Bet up. To be set up (among the vulgar of the lower strata, ‘to be 
sot up”), to be made vain or conceited; to be elevated in one's 
opinion of one’s self; to be proud, or the like. Comp. Stuck up. 

‘To think that our Lanra should a' married one o' them high-headed city law= 
yers! and she ain’t « bit sot up, neither, — durper's May, July, 1864, p. 179. 
Beven-up. The "Weolarn nains Ker 8; gaint ot, cards. comteontyeated 

All Fours. 

Seated, Indian fashion, round the fires, with « blanket spread before them, 
groups are seen with thelr cards, playing at euker, poker, and aeven-mpr, the regu~ 
lar mountain games. — Rusfon's p. 236. 

We ound he reper itng oma oy Kg a eee 
secen-up for the liquor for one of his customers. — Borthwick's California, p. 

Soca wit DBD The Se ater GIS PE GUEST 
Simon Suggs. 

Severals, for several, is used in Pennsylvania, “ How many hats havo 
you?”? © Tused to have severals, but now hare got only one.”” 
Sewan. Wampum or Seawant, Beads used by the Indians for 
money. Mr. Palfrey says this is the Dutch name for wampum 
(Hist. of New England, Vol. I. p. 238,n.). There is no question 

that it isan Indian word. See Seawan. 

The Dutch have built a shallop, In ores 4.90 and ook plier ha efelngess 
in Narragansett Bay, . - . which I have prevented . . . by selling them fifty 
fathoms of sean, because the seeking after eewan by them is prejudicial to us, 
‘Leth of De Renlires, cited in Palfvey's Hist. New England, Vol. 1. p. 238, n- 

Shack. A vagabond. Ex.: * He's a poor shack of a fellow."* It is 
used in some parts of England and in New England. 

All creation knows Nab Hincken ain't nobody. Why, her father was 4 poor 
drunken shack, and her mother took in washin'. Widow Bedott Papers, p. 34. 

Tdon't believe Bill would have turned out euch a miserable shack, if he'd » 
decent woman for # wife, — New England Tales. 

Shackly. Shaky; rickety; as, * What a shackly old carriage!” 

‘The words of the poet might answer for me on a pinch, always excepting tho 
general fly-offs and moral unhitebes incident to poor shackly mortality. —Dow's 
Sermons, Vol. 111. 

Shad-Bush. A plant so called from its flowering about the time that 
shad ascend the rivera in early spring. Its delicate sprays, covered 
with white blossoms before the trees are yet in leaf, have a singu~ 
larly beautiful appearance in the woods. See Service-Berry. 








as Bie, socartal 
act dae 

neues van ac Ub Anesial Essbat 

have atolen certain mail-bage).— N. ¥. 


Shady. To Kecp shady is to remain in the 
the dark, 


phrase, very 0 
Wher w mann: i pedo gv ome 
‘great number, he calls it ‘* mon 
_ fale fore of the expen it shake ; 


New York is an everlastin’ concern, and, aa 3 


“ghey yon em you cond ke 
| ing, Mogetayin New 


. eae heey Patri 





wi little and wanted @ hom, was a temperance house, 
ea ca es ete baat ae eee ee ee 
Crockett's Tour, p. 87. 

Shake down. A riotous, boisterous dance, so called in the West. 
In the Eastern. States, Sap Virgin sel wiih geasenly sleet 
social ball or dancing party, is called a break-down. 

An innocent countryman, on going to chareh fn Now York, heart, seeps 
time, before entering, the organ, from which he concluded that some sort of & 
“shake down" was about to commence. Just at that moment, & gentlemab 
invited him to walk in and take aeoat. “Not 'eactly, Mister, —I ain't used to 
no such dojn's on Sunday ; and, besides, I don't dance! '! 

Shakes. 1. Fever and ague; intermittent fever is sometimes called 
“the shakes,”* 

2. An earthquake. 

‘The springs fail once in a while since the shaker of 1812.— fWeatern Gasetteer, 

8. No great shakes. No great things; no great worth. Common 
in England. 

Bhakiness. Hesitancy; timidity. ri 

At a meeting of Baptist ministers in New York, Jan, 17, 1876, 
Dr. Thomas made a forcible speech. He said: — 

The resolutions offered imputed weakness and shakiness to members of the 
conference. 

Shaky. Wavering; uncertain. . 

+ _ A recent estimate is wrong as to the New York and Pennsylvania delegations. 
At Jeast, four of the latter are adverse, and several otbore Anky, with» leaning in 
the ¢ame direction. — ¥. ¥. Tridume, Jan. 21, 1858. 

‘The Emperor Napoleon, poor man, is very shaky in health. ‘The fatigue and 
excitement of that bloody campaign haye told deeply on bis bodily and mental 
conditions. — Cor. af Boston Transcript. 

Mr, Robeson transmitted to Conk, MeCallosh Ca in Landon, fr te 
purpose of saving them from , $1,500,000, haviag 
if the condition of the house. — Waskiagton Ts to the New Y« 
pee om Lyi ‘ew York 

Shall. See Should. 

Shamocrat. A fellow of great pretension to wealth and influence, 
with little of the latter and still Jess of the former. One who apes 
high rank without any real basis. 

Shanghai. A tall dandy. So called in allusion to the long-legged 
eee meee in China, which were all the rage a few years 


were ame was, originally agile Cacti’ whol were HOSA 
jonable plaid shawl, wrapped about the upper part of the person, 
leaving the legs unprotected. A tall man well bundled up in a 
Scotch plaid, or * Bay State,” suggested the \ Shanghai? to the 
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Sharp Practice. A shrewd business operation, so keen that it falls 
little short of fraud; an unfair or dishonorable advantage taken by 
@ lawyer to the injury of an opponent, 

Sharp Stick. To be after one with a sharp stick is to pursue him 
keenly for the purpose of revenge, or to get something from him. 

To shave. 1. To discount promissory notes, claims, or bills at a high 
rate of interest. 

Make your money by staefng notes or stock-jobbing, and every door in New 
York is thrown open; make the same amount by sciling Indian candy, and the 
cold shoulder of the Fifth Avenue is turned upon you. — Life in New York, 

Af the stock broker thinks he shaves, 
Or If the victim thinks ho "s showed, 
Let both the rascals have thoir any, 


And he that's cheated let him pay. 
Parody on Emerton's Brahma, 


2. To defrand or be otherwise unfair in bargains, te. 


Shave. A close shave isa near approach to an accident. 

“A bad cut," said Roddy. “She's saved herself by a marrow shave.!'— 
Miss Gould, Marjorie’s Quest, p. 131, 

Shaver. 1. This word, in the United States, is applied to money 
brokers, who purchase notes at more than legal interest. Banks} 
when they resort to any means to obtain a large discount, are also 
called shavers or shaving banks. Many such are known; but they 
evade the penalty of the usury laws by discounting at legal interest, 
and giving the proceeds of the note so discounted ina draft on some 
distant place, or in uncurrent money, which is again purchased by 
the bank or its agents at a discount. 

To sell our notes at a great loss to brokers, or, in other words, to get them 
anmercifully shaved, was what we wished to avoid. —Perils of Pearl Street, 
p. 12% 

Tile Weve aie ee a ee 
Am, Rev. July, 1802, p. 11a. 

2. One who is close or fraudulent in bargaining; a sharp dealer. 
Webster. 

‘This Lewis Is a cunning shaver. — Swift. 

8. A little boy. Provincial in England. Latham derives it from 
the Gipsey chavo, a boy. 

Ast have mentioned at the door, to this young shover, EC am on a chase in the 
name of the king. — Dickens. 

Shaving-Shop. A banking company; a money-broker's office. 

Mr Woll said [in Congress) that, in the matter of inflating the curreney, the 
only question was whether it should be done by banks and shawiag-sbops, or by 
the government. —N. ¥. Tribune. 3 


—y 









A sharp fellow looking vl 
cree tian ba anc mines veal ai Cee 
Shell. A light boat, used especially by amateur o 
To shell Corn. To remove the grains of Ind 
In the South, the phrase * to hull corn” 
Shell-Road. A road, the upper stratum of which 
shells, These rome aze Sounds Eoin 
shores of New England. 
Fine shell-roads run out beyond the town limits [of 
either direction, — Serflmer’s Mug. Vol. IX. ps be 
Sheep-Laurel. See Cal/-Kill. = 
Sheop-Moeat. Mutton is often so called in the We 
Sheepshead. (Sargus ovis.) A fine, large, salt-water | 
sar Ae seacan lation if ta Thea takes Or eae 
| agreat delicney. 
Bheop-Ranch. A plantation or farm where p 
large scale, as in New Mexico and Colorado, a 


aheepaking, — 00, 
preachers had stayed till they got 











When first I saw a sheepskin, +7 
In Prex's hand I spied it; 
I'd given my hat.and boots, I would, 
If I could have been beside it. 
But now that Inst Biennial 's past; 
T skinned and fizzled through ; 
Fe ND ahh lente a 
TU have a 
Chas. EB. Trombulls (Yale, 1800) Song of the Absepebia: 
If we came to college fresh and 
‘We go back home with a huge sheepebin. 
Songs of Yale College, 1868. 
2. A person who has received a diploma, who has had a college 
education. 
Tait it ween ee bea em haga eee 
saved, you'll be lost teetotally and forever. — Carlton's New Purchase, Vol. FE. 
p. 208. 
Sheer. A term applied in the United States to fabrics of cotton or 
silk; “as, sheer muslin; meaning very thin, clear, or transparent, 
Shell-Bark. See Shag-Bark. 


Shenanigan. 1. A trick in which there is cheating. California. 


2. Chaff; foolery; nonsense, especially when advanced to cover 
some scheme or little game. Yale College. 

Sherryvallies. Overalls; trowsers made of thick velvet or leather, 
buttoned on the outside of each leg, and generally worn over other 
trowsers. They are now chiefly worn by teamsters, Many years ago, 
when the facilities for travelling were not as great as now, and 
when journeys were made on horseback, sherryoalties were  indis- 
peusable to the traveller. 

A word of very ancient derivation, the garment in question being 
probably the same as that mentioned in the Book of Daniel, eh. iii. 
y. 21, alluding to Shadrach and others who were cast into the diery 
furnace: ‘* Then these men were burned in their coats, their hasen,”” 
&e, The word corresponding to hoven is, in the Chaldee, sardalin, 
defined, in Robinson's trans. of Gesénius's Hebrew Lexicon, to mean 
*@ kind of garment; long and wide troweers, such as are still worn by 
the Orientalists.””. This meaning is supported by the Arabic, Per- 
sian, and Greek, as well as by the Latin sarabara, saraballa, 

Bhet, Shut. To get sket of. To get rid of; to make a final ewig 
tion of a person or thing. ‘The expression was formerly very: 
in ‘New Hogland, and fo ail heard throngliont the Southern State, 
It is provincial in England. 
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‘We must not pray in one breath to find athief, and’ i 
Bir R, L*£strange. A 
7, mister! said at last, T want to get shat of) 
Be ed vechy Peablak eee 
Shew, for showed. Ex.: “T shew him the di 
and white.” br ay 














Heotor Boece, Giles Fletcher, Drummond of Hav 
‘the Paston Letters. 

Shillagalee. A low fellow; ascalawag. New York. 

Shilling. ‘The name given, in the State of New York, 
real; in the neighboring States, it is frequently called a 
See Federal Currency. 

Shimmey. (Fr. chemise.) A woman's under-garmont 
‘The ghost was nothing but Aunt Katy’s shimmeys 


Pe eerie eae ee ee 
into one. It is as interesting a sight to me as a shimmey lo 
‘rien of purity, love, harmony, happiness, and perpetual pe: 


ean By shinning, in mercantile phrase, is meant 
‘to one’s acquaintance, to borrow money to meet the 
note at bank. It is doubtless so called because, in the grea 
of picking up cash to meet the hour of three, which p 

just at hand, the borrower, not having the fear of 

poxes, barrels, piles of brick, &e., before his eyes, is very 
furiously against them with his shins, the bark whereof i 
grievously battered off by the contact. . . . So fares it w 
morchant, while he is looking out for an aoguaintanoe 
he may ask, * Any thing over?" This is an exp 
shinners, on applying to their acquaintances for the a 
means, Have you any money over and above the sum n 
discharging your own notes’? If so, it is of course ex) 
in the way of mercantile courtesy or of a friendly rex 
will oblige the shinner so far a4 to band it over to. 
common way, amongst those who have business fn | 
ing one another. If they have any thing over, 

hold it from their neighbor, lest in turn he should 
towards them. — Perils of Pearl Street, p. 123, - 
‘The Senator was shinning around, to get gold for the I 
he was obliged to take. —¥. ¥, Com. Ade., Deo, 13, 1845. 
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To shin round, To move briskly; the same as to fly around, 
Mrs. Stowe relates the following affectionate conversation between 
Cripps and Polly Skinflint soon after their marriage: — 
“ Didn't you tell me, if I married you, I should have « nigger to order round, 
nT pleased 7" 
‘Well, well,” said Cripps, I didn’t think you'd want to go walloping him, 
the first, td 
“1 will, if be don't shin round,” ssid the virago, “and you too.” —Dred, 
Vol. HI, p 159, 
To shin up. ‘To shin up a tree or pole is to climb it by the aid of the 
hands and legs only. 
Tam going to shin wp the slippery rope loading [to the Goddess of Fame] for 
tho purpose of taking a band in the game of literary renown. — Doeaticks, p. 15. 
Shin-Dig. 1. A blowon the shins. Southern. | 
2. At the West, any kind of dance. Perhaps the same as shindy. 
See next word. 


Shindy. 1. A row; a spree. 

If this ere isn’t that ‘are singing chap agin, Hes on ashindy somewhere or other | 
every night. —J. C. Neal, 2, Ploddy, p. 18. 

It appears there was a shindy on Monday night, for the benefit of a poor widow; 
and ft ended, as too many of such sprees do, in a regular fight, with guns, bayo~ 
nets, decanters, tumblers, &o.— N. Y. Tribune. | 

Mose, What say you Lizo for Vauxhall to-night? 

Live. What's goin’ on? Is the Vaudeville plays there? 

‘Mose, No, there's goin’ to be w first-rate shindy, and some of our boys will | 
be there, —A Glance at New Fork. 

You, my democratic hearers, are for the most part poor, and therefore ought 
to be careful how you cut shindies under the broadsword of justice. — Dow's 
Sermons. 

2. A game of ball, played with a stick crooked at the end. Also | 
the name of the stick itself. The proper and more usual name is 
Bandy, 

8. A liking, a fancy. Comp. Shine, No. 2. 

Father took a wonderful shindy to Jeasie; for even old mon can't help liking 
beauty. — Sam Slick, Human Neeture, p. 70. 

Paddy had taken such a shindy to me, that nobody could get him to budge an 
inch further. — Dbid., p. 180. 

Bhine. 1. Show, display, fine appearance. Hence, to cut or make a 
shine is to make a great display. 

All the boys and gals were going to camp-meetin’; 20, to moke a shine with 
Bally I took her a now parasol. — 20S, Squatter Life. 

I tell you, stranger, in the settlements men pass for what they look to be, but 
in the backwoods for what they are: you "ll find heaps of bogus money here, but 
bogus men can't shine. —¥. ¥. Spirit of the Times, 

















2. To take a shine, to take a 
\ Comp. Shindy, Nos. 

Ttook a great shine to the school-marm, Huldah Hort 
“tem years older than I, and taller by half a yard of 


» 


T. Winthrop, John Brent, p. 7. 
3. Jo havea shine. To polish boots or shoes; 
expression used almost universally by the 





Toshine. 1. To get ulong, succeed, or rather to dist 
ray = 





2. In the Southern States, the deer is ofton 
To shine its eyes is to make them visible by a Ji 
them, as described in the following extract: — ~ 
‘You seo the way we doos fo shine the deer's eyes is this. We 
fire so, on the left shoulder, and carries the gun ata trail in the 
‘when T wants to look for eyes, I wirns round slow, and 
‘of my shadder, what's made by the light behind mein the pan, 
deer in gun-shot of me, his eyes ‘Il shine 'zactly like two balls of | 
icles of Pineville, p. 169. 
‘Ho often urged me to accompany bim, to soo how slick ha 
eyes. — Tbid., p. 162. : 
Bound to shine, i. e. a man is determined (or 
guish himself. 
When the public have an opportun’ examining 
thoy will deat her the finest precy 
eee tnd be satisfied that she is Vownd to shine. — 





Bhiner, (Genus Leuciscus.) The popular name of 
naturalists as the Dace. In different parts of 1 








appearance. In New York, a small fish of the genus Stilbe is known 
to naturalists as the New York Shiner. It is also found in the 
adjoining States. — Nat. Hist. of New York. 

Shiners. A mob of raftsmen, so called, who illegally ruled for o 
while the village or settlement of Bytown, in Upper Canada. 
(Bytown is now the city of Ottawa, Ontario.) 

Shingle. 1. A jocose term for a sign-board placed over a shop-door 
or office. To hang ont. shingle “is to put up one’s sign.” The 
use of this term is said to have originated in the lumbering districts 
of Maine, where shingles, being the handiest plane surface, are 
used to write directions, &e., on, and stuck up against trees. 

Doctors and dentists from the United States have stuck up their ehingles in 
Mexico,—V, Y. Com, Adv., Dec. 24, 1848. 

Several made bold to peep’ inside, in spite of the “No admittance!" which 
frowned from a shingle over the door. —Drume at Pokerville. 

2. To cut the hair of the occiput close at bottom; to grade in cut 
ting. 

To shingle. To chastise, A shingle applied a posteriori is a favorite 
New England mode of correcting a child. 

Shingle Oak, (Quercus unbricaria.) A native of the Middle States 
near the Alleghanies, growing to the height of forty or fifty feet. — 
Scott's Suburban Home, p. 314. 

Shingle-Weaver. A workman who dresses shingles. 

Shinner- One who borrows money by the practice of shinning. 


See To shin. 
Four weeks ago the precious stuff 
‘Was rife and plenteous enough, 
And no “short shinner'™ feared robull, 
‘Who sued for pelf; 
Sure to hear “flush,” or “quantum suff— 
Frtend, help yourself!" 
4 New York Evening Post. 
Shinny. Drunk; intoxicated. 
Shinny, n. A boy’s game with sticks and a ball. 


Shinplaster. A cant term for a bank-note or any paper money, and 
especially such as has depreciated in value. This term is said to 
have arisen during the Revolutionary war. After the continental 
currency had become almost worthless, an old soldier who possessed 
a quantity of it, which he could not get rid of, very philosophically 
made use of it as plasters to a wounded leg. The term is now 
(1577) more generally used to designate notes for less than a dollar. 





Shiny. Drunk. 
Shirt. Bloody Shirt. The Honorable A. S. 
titled the " Electoral Conspiracy,” in the ** 
for July, 1877 (p. 11), says: “To parade 
sure ferpatrated' wil We’ juls@boaSar OE 
ment was called, in the flash language of the politic 
the bloady shirt, and considered a most effective 
ing.’’ The term is much used by the newspay 
date riches uanat Gages toca tne al 
recommending him to the American people as a 6 
SSE aiensteinhi ce i, Cetin ox orale 
Nation, Sept. 97, 1877. 
Bhitepoke. (Butorides virescens.) A widely di 
heron species, also called Green Heron and Fly- 
Shoddiness. Meanness. 
‘The infinite sheddiness of this cry against carpet-baggers. 
BShoddy. Originally the name of an inferior 
with wool, in the proportion of one part wool 
it is woven into blankets and inferior cloths. 
although they look well, soon come in pieces; in ol 
are not what they appear to be, Henoe, the term has 
to people whose appearance and manner would tl 
able standing in society, but to which they wi ntitled. 
‘Old Shorldy sits in bis ensycehalr, ah 
And cracks his jokes and drinks his ale. 
During the late civil war, many woollen goods, of 
formed a considerable portion, were farnil 
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AY 
entitled ‘Shoddy”’ thus describes the goods and the suffering 
soldiers whose blankets were made of them:— 


A soldier lies on the frozen ground, 


His coat is shoddy, well stuffed with flocks; "4 
He dreams of the flocks on his mative hill; 
‘His feverish sense the demon mocks, — 
‘The demon that drives the shoddy-mill. 
See also illustration to sou-marquée, 
Bhoemake. A very common corruption of sumach. 

It is curious to note the changes in taste and sentiment, as marked in the dis- 
Appearance of various sorts of trees. Gone are the Lombardy poplars... « 
‘The gude wife no longer points to her #hoemake ' (as the sumach was 
called), with its crimson clusters, the pride of hor trim front garden.— North 
Am. Rev., July, 1867, p. 181. 


Shoeman. A man who makes or sells shoes, 


Shoot, n. A match at shooting tame pigeons or firing at a target is 
called a pigeon-shoot; a * target-shoot,”? 

Shoot or Shute. (Also written chute.) 1. A passage-way on the 
side of a steep hill or mountain down which wood and timber are 
thrown or slid. ‘There are many such on the Hudson and Mohawk 
Rivers. 

2. Tn the West, the term is applied to places where a river 
is artificially contracted, in order to increase the depth of water. 
In Lower Canada, a shoot is a place where the stream, being con- 
fined by rocks which appear above water, is shot through the aper- 
ture with great force. See Chute, No. 2. 

3. In the West, a faney, liking, for a person. 

‘That gal was the prottyest creatur I ever took a shufe after; her eyes jest floated: 
my in her head like 4 star's shadow on Mississippi wave, — Kod, Squatter 

fe. 

To shoot. 1. To shoota fall or rapid is to float down it in a vessel. 

We entered the lake, from whence we are forced to transport our canoes over- 
land to another river, which has six or seven water-falls that we commonly shoot. 
La Hontan's Travels in North Am., 1703, 

2. A slang term of recent origin. To say, “* Shoot that dress,”* 
is meant to convey the idea that the dress is inferior; that it is not 
worth much; or, to use another slang expression, ‘it is no grewb 
shakes,” after all. 


<a 
her prosecutor with kewise 
Scrcu nee Pn . 
After top ead 





ae 
eae Stand stil, Tommy, or T wont ere mibed 

‘ ening (oupertioay ‘Ob, shoot the 
Bhooter, A revolver. In the Western 


woll as in California, this murderous weape 
“five,” * six,’ or “ seven shooter,” on 






Beas nes vot \aahentaas ee Oee f 
ter of a brother hoosier. It was as follows: — 
“ How long have you known Bill Bushwhack? '* 
“Ever since he war born." 
“ What is bis general character? * 
Letter A. No. 1, —bove par a very great way." 
“Would you believe bin on oath 2" haint 
7 tga pagan Roar ts 
“What, in SS Me pa agmatine 
“H's the beat shot on the prairies or in the 
-winkers off of a wolf as far as a shootin'-iron ‘Il carr3 
of grog any day ; aod he chaws tobacco like a hosa” 
‘So Bill Bushwhack passed muster. —V. Y, Spirit of 
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To ahoot one's Grandmother is.a common though vulgar phrase in 
New England and means to be mistaken or to be disappointed; 
to imagine one’s self the discoverer of something in which he is de- 
ceived, The common phrase is, You ‘ve shot your granny.” 
is, in fact, synouymous with, “* You’ve found a mare’s nest.” 


Short. 7b sell short. In the sale of stocks, cotton, &e., to sell short 
is to agree to deliver the article sold, at # future day. 

Short transactions are a stumbling-block to beginners, To sell 
what you have not got, and yet make money by it, is a species of 
metaphysics that comes only by education, 

Jacob Little has the reputation of having invested short axles, wxing options, 
however, as the medium of his manipulations. — Medbery, p. 312. 

Short-Boys. A gang of New York rowdies. 

Short-Gown. A short gown with hardly any skirt, worn by women 
when doing household work, as washing, &c, 

Short Metre, 1. Ina short period; soon. To make short metre of 
a thing or piece of work is to do it quickly. 

Risin’ to leave, * President," says I, for he scomed determined to stand in the 
market, “I thought I might as well make short metre of it, and sell him at once." 
Sam Slick, Wise Saws, p. 41. 

2. A short course of study. 

Shorts. Small-clothes; breeches. 
Shot-Gan. A term for a smooth-bored fowling-piece, as distinguished 
from a rifle. 


Shote or Shoat. An idle, worthless fellow; as, “* A poor shote.” Tb 

is also provincial in England in this sense. 

Seth Slope was what we call Down East a poor shote, his principal business 
being to pick up chips, food the hogs, &e,— G. H. Hill, Stories. ov 

If you, my dear hearers, will make a proper use of your time, happinoss, 
and contentment are yours; if not, you will sieepe Ginauelensetloany ‘hough 
you live till you are as gray as woodchucks. — Dow's Sermons, 

* 


Shot in the Neck. Drunk. 


Mr. Shumacher informed the court that he was instracted to remonstrate againat 
admitting the prisonors to hail in $500, as they had made an outrageous onalanght. 
upon officers in the discharge of their duty, and had shot Under-Shoriff Hegeman 
in the bead, 

Counsellor MeCuo reptied, ina somewhat facetious strain, that Mr. Hogeman 
is often “shot in the head; " and his manner produced much laughter aftor the 
remark, 

Mr. Schumacher defended his client by observing that some of the prisoners’ 
attorneys got as often " shot in the neck" as the Under-Shoriff did in the head. 
‘The wptness of this remark convulsed the bar, and even disturbed the gravity of 
the judge. — Brooklyn Journal, April 18, 1853, 








IN. F. Commercial Advertiser, Sept. 9, 1874. 
Shouting Methodist. The prefix, not only 
some Methodists themselves, has : 
with reference to their shouts. 
‘The “ N.Y. Commercial Adv.," inn 


















Shove. A hemp-stalk. ‘ 

Shove. When, with violent commotion, the ice in 
at Montreal in winter piles up, it is said to shove > 
bridge is never permanently formed or safe 
shoved. Also used as a noun; us, * The shove took 

Shoveller. (Anas clypeata.) A beautiful duck, ch 
‘Texas and in the streams of the Rocky Mou: 
sometimes seen in our Northern waters. 


Show. A good show means good prospects; a 
Show! An interjection of surprise; pshaw! 
To show off, To make a display. 


Shuocks. The outer husk or shell of the walnut, c 
busk of Tndian corn. In England, the word is oJ 
well as husks; as, pea-shucke, In the South, where 
most in use, itis also applied to the shells of © 
shucks is a Southern expression, meaning good for no 
late civil war, when the paper money of the C 
ated, it was called shucks. 
Tf them thar is all he "* got to offer, he ain’t worth 
lick him, you ain't worth shucks neither. — Robt, Sywatter 
‘They had three or four hounds, and one great 
‘worth shucks to trail. — Major Jones's Courtship, p. 48. 
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The bear didn't seem to care shucks for him ; for he eob the old rifle agin the 
saplin’, and walked off on his hind legs jest like any human. — Mike Hooter, by 
@ Missourian, 


To shuck. To shuck corn is to strip off the husks, called in the 
South *‘shucks,'? from Indian corn, 
Hence, to shuck off one’s coat is to strip or peel it off, as for a 
fight. 


Ho'd got as mad as all wrath, and charge like a ram at a gate-post; and, the 
first thing you knowed, he'd shuck off hix coat to fight. — Southern Sketches, 
pat. 


Shucking or Corn-Bhucking. See Husking. 


‘Go round from hand to hand ; 
When slap-jacks, maple-sugared, 
Are hissing in the pan, 
And cider, with a dash of gin, 
ee oe 
With laughter and with 
‘Then shall they tell the tale, 
How Colt his foeman quartered, 
“And died within the fall. 


‘Bon Guultier, Me. Colt. 
Shut. To get shut off. See Shet. nid 


To shut up. 1. To stop talking; to hold one’s tongue. a ralene 
expression, for which ¢o dry up is now sometimes substituted. Used 
also in England. 

Jones was singing, ‘“'Tis the Star-Spangled Banner ;'* but was soon made fo 
thet up, and Leviller'a name was called, —%ckings from the Picayune. 

Did you ever see amarmaid ? Well, then, reckon you 'd best shut up; ‘cause 
T have, —and marmen too, and mamnisses. — Burton, Waggeries, 

‘The musician suddenly shut yp," and, after mary suspicious sights at Charley, 
jumped over to the side of the lady, and spoko a few words in his own language 
with moro than customary rapidity. —V. ¥. Spirit of the Times. 

“Look here, boys," said the preacher to « crowd which had gathered round, 
laughing and betting, with slang oaths and imprecations, ‘None of this at the 
camp-meeting! ‘This is the Lord's ground here; so sbuf wp your swearing, and 
don’t fight." —Mre Stowe, Dred, Vol. L p. 312, 

This odd expression appears in a recent work of one of England’s 
most distinguished authors, no less than Professor Jowett, of Ox- 
ford: — 





ve eens & eee 
“T order to shut, a the 
ing." — N. 0. Picayune. 





clams abound, Same as shat vp your head. - 
Bhute. See Shoot. 


Toshy. To throw a light aubstance, as. 
a careless jerk. And so in England. 
Tust to make matters lively, Theailed up alongside of c 
soft things at her, such as asking how she liked bar 
‘warn't equal in the elbow to a mad panter’s tail, and 
thoi. — Robb; Squatter Life, 
To shy around. To hang about, 
Twas kind of shying rownd, and at the: wig 
‘be cama in, — Major Downing, May-tay in New York, 
Shyster. A term applied to aset of men who h 
Courts of New York and other large cities, 
lawyers, but who, in many cases, have ever beat 
bar. They are men who have served as po 
iff's officers, or in any capacity by which they h 
with criminals and criminal courts. 
The miserable ereatare who bas fallen into the wat 
his escape, if he has money; Lead be aabesnee rh an 
for the visits of the shyster Iawyors,— a sot of 
pollution and whove breath is pestilence:— New York i 
‘When 4 man or woman is thrown into 
him, and extorts from him his last cent under the 
ation. —N. ¥. T'ribune. 
a stn re ge pa ple seer 











fre Sonscior a laces of people. The 
on it to Silents for their cliente; 
listen to no — Ibid., March 13, 1807. 
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‘The Prison Association helt it» monthly meeting last night. ‘Thereport was 


rich in incidents and developments about the skinners, sharks, and shysters of the 
Tombs. — New York Express. 


Bick. Afflicted with disease. —Johnson. Ill in health. 

In England, and in the genteel society of our Eastern cities, the 
word il/ is invariably used for a person afflicted with disease, The 
good old English word sick is going out of use, and is seldom heard 
except when applied to one who is sick at the stomach or afflicted 
with nausea, In both the Bible and New Testament, the word 
“ sick "’ is always used for one out of health, disordered, or afflicted 
with disease, while ill is not used in a single instance. Shakspeare 
uses i/l in a few instances, but generally the term sick, thus: — 

In polson there is physick; and this news 

‘That would, had I been well, have made me rick, 

Being sch, hath in some measure made mo well. —Henry 7V., Part 1.1 1. 

Pro. When T was sick, you gave me bitter pills, 

And I moat minister the like to you. — Tao Gentlemen of Verona, canaries 

P. Shot, shut the doors, good John! fatigued I anid, 

‘Te up tha knocker, say I'm sick, I'm dead. — Pape, Prologue to Satires, 

Chaucer, Gower, Milton, Dryden, Cowper, and the best English 
writers, uae the word precisely in the sense given by Johnson. 

2. Very indifferent, contemptible. The word is expressive, but 
vulgar, 

Sick Market. When brokers very generally hesitate to buy stocks, 
there is said to bea sick market. Sach a state of things is generally 
the consequent of a previous over-speculation, When the reverse 
is the condition of things, and every thing is buoyant, it is called a 
swimming market. — Medbery. 

Side-Hill, for hill-side. The side or slope of a hill; sloping ground.— 
Webster, 

Above the creek on the side-hill, they have i) a 
Jr vinn nabs eel eae 


Side-Lines. In Canada, the secondary roads, the main ones being 
called concession roads, to which the side-lines run at right angles. 
Bideling. Inclined to one side; directed towards one side; as, “'The 

ground was sideling."? 

‘There are no rebel picket stations. . . . On the sideling, they have dug rifle- 
pits, «+» and still occupy: the fort in view of Klwards's Ferry.—N. ¥- Tribune, 

A fellow nailed in @ gentleman's some sideling, and others 
Piha ticgrem nape pre signee eco hye 

‘To sidle up is also heard, meaning to approach sidewise; to make 
indirect motions. 





Arch would fetch im a side-wipe on the head 
of next week. — Southern Shetches, p: 81, 


Heinen. Wedge-shaped boards used for tl 


Se ‘To get out sideways; wheaoet S 
, peer mts, 
‘ idling. A place at which to turn off on a 
ing engine. ‘The English term is siding. — 
Sierra. (Span.) A ridge of mountains, The 
Spplied to mountain ridges in New Mexico 


At night, above their rocky bed 
‘They saw the stars march slow; 
overhead, 














The eran which round he pai, ee wth the 


person, without or machinery, derives a. 
hie prac go sie, lea, and sup rm the 
Mexico, p. 131. 

Sight. 1. A great many; a great deal, An old 
word, still colloquial in England, and of ancient 
people” is a great multitude; “my husband is a 
than yours,” & e, much handsomer. 

Awonder sight of flowers. — Gower, Conf. Amantis (ed. 

‘Sight is used in most of the Northern and E 

the Southern and Western States. 
hee ceean eT vovecsal Seat sioewriay ito 
wild aborigines of our wooden country, nor consent to U 

New Purchase, Vol. 1. p. Th. 

2. In North Carolina, the distance that c 

i called a sight, 
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8. The pupil or interior of the eye, as distinguished from the 
whole of the eye; as, ‘ He was hurt in the sight of his eye." New 
England. 


Sign. In the unsettled parts of the far West, the traces of the recent 
présence of men or animals are called signs, or, more technically, 
sign. One hears of Indian sign, cow sign, bear sign, hog sign, &e. 

“What 's the sign out on the plains?" ie 

“War of Rapahoes passed Squirrel at sundown yesterday, pearly 
anh mpaset Sign, too, of more on the left fork of Boiling Spring.’ — 
N.Y. Spirit of the Times. 

It in a mistake to seppose that the nero brain is Incapable of that acute reason~ 
ing which constitutes a cunning hunter. I have known black men who could 
read ‘'zign” or lift a trail with an much intuitive quickness as either red or 
white. — Captoin Mayne Reid, Oxceola, p. 113. 

Several deer jumped out of the bottom when we entered, and on the banks of 
the river I saw some fresh beaver sign. — Ruxton's Mexico and Rocky Moun- 
tains, p. 17d 

‘The men scoured the country around in search for the missing mules; and, 
having seen Indian sign keoping near us for miles, they believed the animals had 
been taken. — Bartlett's Personal Narrative. 

Our Delawares report that they have acon numerous fresh buffalo signs, and 
that we shall soon come upon the herds. — Captain Marcy, Report on the Red 
River. 


To signalize. To communicate information by means of signals or 
telegraph; to signal. An absurd use of the word. 

The ship was signalized about eight o'clock this morning, and came up the 
harbor in dine style. —N. £. Com. Adv,, Jan. 17, 1848, 

To sign off. To release a debtor hy agreeing to accept whatever he 
offers to pay; to give areceipt in full of all demands. An expres- 
sion common among merchants. 

In Connecticut, the law provided that dissentients resident ina 
parish might become free from taxation there, as for maintenance 
of pastor and support of schools, on presentation of a certificate 
appropriately signed, stating that they conscientiously dissented, 
&c., and that they were members, &e., of another *+ approved eecle- 
siastical organization. Hence arose the expression sign off, as well 
as that of certificate off, which see. 


Silk-Grass. See Bear-Grass. 

Silk-Plant. ‘* A plant resembling sumac, growing near springs on the 
great plains of the West. The bark is tough and resembles flax. 
‘The Ottoes and Omahaws make lariats of the bark, which are said 
to be stronger and better than those made of hide. The French 
call it vache & lait; the Mexicans, copole des acarte; the Pueblo 
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“tThere go the silver graye !”” The 
one now (1859) used to distingui 

‘To similate. ‘Tobe like another thing. 
And this holds trae both of actions which 
which similate the moral sense, such as gratitude | 
Pon's Psychology. 

*Simmon. A contraction for persimmon; as i 
“The longest pole knocks down the 'simmo 


_ Sin T went.” 

Sinews. Monoy; funds. 

Bing, n. A mecting for practice in singing. 

Singed Cat. An epithet applied to 
him injustice. 
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I'd made sure you'd played bookey, But I forgive you, Tom. | I reckon 
you're ay? of Le iil tho saying, is, —better'n you look. — Mark 


Singing. In silt deep ates 

Sink-Hole or Sink. (is ager 
the waters sink and are lost, These places are common in the Mid-_ 
dle and Western States. See, Cavern Limestone. 

Abunter, while fed cercherroatt ees Ao those deep, funnel-shaped 
pits, formed on the by the settling of waters after beavy rains, and 
known by the aame of sink-holes. — Irving, Towr on the Prairies, p. 147. 

Leaving the Pocor, we stopped to look at some limestone singe nemr the road. 
The earth and stones had cared in, or sunk, ia spots varying from tom to thirty 
feet in diameter, — Bartlett's Personal Narrative, Vol. 1. ps 110. 

petaecren appre Made fateh en ge tab ton, 
in Hmestone beds; in Georgia, thoy are callod limestone 
nal, Oct., 1831. 

Sir, to You. Said by a man returning another's salutation viva voce’ 
received; as, * Good morming, Sir,””—** Sir, to you." Low, 
though intended to be extra-respectiful and polite. i 

Girree. “ Yes, sirree,”’ and ** No, sirree,”” for “* Yes, sir,"" and “ No, 
sir." This vulgar slang, which originated in New York, is now 
heard throughout the Union. Sometimes, as if not already puerile 
enough, the word ** bob" is added; as, ** Yes, sirree, bob.”” 

‘While hearing a case, the attorney stated in his plea that he believed one of 
the jurors was intoxicated. The judge, addressing the man alluded to, sald: — 

“Sir, are you drunk ?"" 

The a. straightening himself ap, in « bold, halfdleflant tone, replied, “Vo, 
sirres, bob 

“Well,” said the judge, ‘* I fine you five dollars for the ‘ree ' and ten for tho 
“hob. * — Baltimore Sun, March 80, 1857. 

Sirs, This plaral is adopted by many persons in commercial corre- 
spondenee, in beginning their letters. Instead of the word Gentlemen, 
addressed to a firm, they write, Dear Sirs, 

Sirs, said the umpire, cease your pother, — Chamelion. 

Biss and Sissy, Contractions for sister, often used in addressing 
girls, even by their parents. 

Bistern, for sisters. vulgar pronunciation, sometimes heard drom 
uneducated preachers at the West. 

Brethurn and sisturn, it's a powerful great work, this here preaching of the 
pasa epee ip a pee pas a FY eRe 
‘come into never knowed to preach tll I ris up. — Garton, 
Telnet a 


Bit. (Pron, set.) To sit up with is to court young woman. | 





the flesh to siz.— N.Y. Tribune, 
To sizzle. To hiss from the action of fire. 
_ From the ends of the wood, tho sup fries a 
and flies off in angry steam. — Margaret, p. 
Bkale. Seo Squale. 
Skanes. Iron plates to keep an axl 
called elouts. 


Bkearsome or Skeersome. See Scaresome. 
Skeary or Skeery. Easily frightened, tim 
Give her the house and homestead,—a man ¢ 
‘But women are skeery critters, unless they 


Toskedaddle. To run away; ahurried and 
term which originated with our soldiers d 
1s with “to out stick,” *| 
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Various have been the attempts to trace the: 
one of the most remarkable of which is to trace i 














uses this word in predicting woes upon Jupiter, when he says that 
“a flame more potent than the lightning *' shall be ‘* invented, which 
shall (skeda) shiver the ocean trident, the spear of Neptune.’ 

In the Odyssey, we find Homer using skedasis in describing the 
scattering of the suitors of Penelope when Ulysses should come, and 
in the twentieth book of the Odyssey we have the same word used for 
‘the dispersing of the suitors to their houses,” as the result of the 
return of Ulysses. 

Another writer, in the “* Albany Evening Journal,’ scoffs at the 
claims of the Hellenists for a Grecian origin of the word, and finds 
no difficulty in tracing it alike to the Gaclio, the Welsh, and the 
Trish, in each of which languages he discovers analogous words. 
His Welsh word is yegudaw, to scud about. With this example, it 
is unnecessary to follow this etymologist farther. A fourth writer 
says it isa common Scottish word; that it means to * spill milk,’ 
and that we have wholly misapplied the word. A fifth says in the 
“ Boston Journal '' that it is a word which has long been in use 
among the lumbermen of Wisconsin in the same sense in which our 
soldiers used it. 

Recently (Sept. 15, 1877) appeared in the “ Philadelphia Times’? 
a claimant for an Irish origin of the word. The writer says it 
occurs in the Irish version of the New Testament quotation from the 
prophets, thus: ‘+I will smite the shepherd, and the sheep shall be 
seattered,’? which last word is aaid to be sgedadol. In the same 
newspaper is a communication, the writer of which says he first heard 
the word on the 4th of March, 1861, the day of Mr. Lincoln’s firat 
inauguration, and made this statement in the New York “ Hearth 
and Home” several years ago. This led to a communication from 
Kansas, in which the writer said he had heard the word in Kansas 
several years before, during the struggle between the anti-slavery 
and pro-slavery parties in that (then) Territory. 

A writer in the “* Atlantic Monthly,"* for August, 1877, discusses 
the etymology of the word, and mentions its presumed Greek origin, 
‘from skedannumi, which means to scatter, and also to be scat- 
tered, to disperse, to put or take flight.’’ The same writer saya 
that some English friends from Lancashire told him they “had 
heard shedaddle there every day of their lives;" that it means 
“to scatter, or drop in a scattering way.’’ Regarding this state- 
ment, we will only observe that we have examined the English Pro- 
vincial Dictionaries of Halliwell and Wright, which profess to give 
all the English provincial words, as well as a large number of sepa- 
rate glossaries, in none of which do we find the word in question. 
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‘Skimping, Scanty, as the pattern of | 
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Among the cadets at the U.S. Military Academy, West Point, 
“lo be skinned "* is to be demerited. 

Skin. ‘ Skin your own skunk," i.e. do your own dirty work. 

Skinner. See Shyster. 

Skipjack. The skipjack of the Boston market is the Bonite (Sarda 
pelamys, Linn.); but the fish more generally known by the name is 
the Scomberesoz scutellatus of Lesuaur, aleo called “saury” and 
“skipper.’’ See Blue- Fish. 

Skipper. The cheese-mite. Also called in England the Cheese- 
hopper. 

Skippery. Abounding in cheese-mites. 

With the opening of insects, (lars, and reptiles will 
their poi eae ters sr animated as a plate of pata 
od Poni Lia 


ebeess or the carcass of a dead horse in dog-lays.— 
p 28. 


To skite. To site about is to go running about. 


Toskive. To pare; to out thin, especially » piece of leather so as to 
= leave a bevelled edge, a3 also of an inner shoe-sole, so 28 to leave 
the central part thicker or rounded up. ae etna 


Skullduggery. Underhand plotting. Missouri. 
Skunk. 1. (Mephitis mephitica.) A small, carnivorous 


uadeipot allied GUNG agit weds Tdboe had SHUG en leg 


irritated, emits a very fetid secretion. The name is from the 
Abenaki Segankw. 

Old men, you can't conceal the sad changes time has itupen you. You 
ie rns iba wares esp gtd will no more com~ 
pare with the rich fragrance that youth pean dayton ae Ny at el <td 
whieh surrounds # wounded stwnk can equal the odor of an orange grove. — 
Dow's Sermons, Vol, UL. p. 244. 

2. A vile or good-for-nothing fellow. 

rea ee ee 
switch. — Voter an Canada, Fc, Blackwood, 

Toskunk. 1. To utterly defeat Hele ey if one of the 
players fails to make a point, he is said to be skunked. To defeat 
‘an adversary at draughts or checkers, without having permitted him 
to reach the king-row, is to skunk him, A Presidential candidate 

who fails to seoure one electoral vote is said to be vkunted. a 

2. A student who leaves college without settling up is said ~ 
» skunk bis bills. 


Fiat 








To skylark. To play in a rude style, 
Pe meelrpel prepa age 9 = ota) 


soldiers during the late war. “AS asso oe 
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quarters in Virginia, says : +‘ The word ecyugle, it will be peresived, 
has any meaning one chooses to attach to it: it has not only a | 
variety, but a contrariety of meanings. It is synonymous with 

‘gobble’ and with ' skedaddle,’ is used for any other word, and for 

want of any other word.’* 

A corps staff officer dismounted near me a moment ago. I Inquired whore he 
had been riding. He informed me thathe had been ont on a general acyugle; 
that he had scyugled along the front, when the Rebels scyupled » bullet 1 
his clothes; that he should seyagle his servant, who, by the way, had 
three fat chickens, fora supply of ice; that after he had scyuoled his dinner, be 
proposed to seyugle a nap, — Army and Nary Journal, July 11, 1864. 

Slabbing Among the White Mountains, a mountain is said to be 
slabbed when o road is made around its sides. 

Slab-bridged. Whoever has driven over a stream by a bridge made 
of slabs will feel the force of this epithet applied to a fellow of 
shaky character. — Lowell. 

To slab off. To throw aside as useless, like the outside piece of a log 
when sawn up into planks, which is called a slab, 

You must take notice that I am slat’ of" from the election, and am nothing 
but a voter;" and this gives me a right to dictate te the rest.— Crockett, Tour, 
p 212. 

Slab-sided. Having perpendicular sides, wall-sided, 

To get any thing to eat was only to be accomplished by taking a stand some 
one or two hours before meal-time, and this was invariably done by a Mabsided 
genius from the bongry side of the Granite State Hilla. —N. ¥. Spirit of the 


“My dear girls,” said the preacher, ‘I like to nee a small waist as well as 
anybody; and females with hour-glase shapes suit my fancy better than your 
Dutch-churn, soap-barrel, slab-sided sort of figures; but I don't want to give the 
credit to corsets,''— Dow's Sermons, Vol. IE. p. 200, 

Jack Downing says that Maine is the middle and kernel of reat Yankeelsm ; 
Rhode Island and Connecticut point to each other as the focus of the article; 
while the Massachusetts man will tell you that the real alabwded whittler Is 
ietleees to Varmount and New Hampsbire.— Kwickeriveker Mag., March, 


Black-baked. Applied to character; wanting in natiye good sense; 
deficient in sagacity. 

Slang. A narrow valley. The place settled by the French Haguenots 
in Rhode Island has ever been called the *¢ slang orehard.'’ Tho 
word is provincial in England, where it means a long slip of land. 
Wright. 

Slang-Whanger. This curious word is defined by Mr. Pickering as 
signifying ‘a writer or noisy talker, who makes use of that sort of 
political or other cant which amuses the rabble, and is called by the 








wes, 
——s Bcd plait ani rg 
‘estern. Ra tarege hha a 

‘In the Adirondacks, the term is ap 

wind through the woods. 

Although the inner lands want the benefit of 
ee cir ath ret even Way hans eg 

| Beverly's Virginia, 1708, Book 
Between this and Edenton thore 

U asSoprusant hector ler reir and faa: —-W ere 
Slash-Ground. Land on which the brush has b 
_ New York. 
Blakes Avuatsoe pices of bobed imber, 0 
upleeea; as the slaté of. caxt or chairs. 

















the word is used in Northamptonshire to denote “the flat step of a 
ladder.” 

To slat. A word of uncertain derivation, signifying to throw down 
with violence. — J'oone's Glossary. 

Slotted bis brains out, then roused him in the briny sea.— Old Play, The 
Moalcontents, 

‘With that, T banded him my axe, and he slatted about the chamber a spell. — 
Major Downing's Letters, p. 200. 

Suz alive! but warn't my dander up to hear myself called a flat? down T slat 
‘the basket, and upsoughe all the berries. — Lafayette Chronicle, 

Aunt Nancy would retire to the kitchen, and, taking up the dipper, would wat 
round the hot water from « kettle... ¥. Com, Adv., May 15, 1840. 

Slate. A programme; a list; a nomination. “To make a slate." 
“The party has got ap a new slate for Members of Congress,” 
i. ¢. they have prepared a new programme or a new ticket. A 
“ portfolio.”” 

‘The facts about the latest Cabinet aate . . . are interesting, as showing what 
ia thought by many persons of political prominence as fo tho courve of President 
Hayes in choosing his advisers. —N. ¥. Tribune, March 1, 1817. 

Slathers. A great quantity. 

Tam going to be aclown at # circus. They get slathers of money,—most a 
dollar a day. — Mark Twain, Tom Sawyer, p. 75. 

Blave-Breeder. A breeder of slaves. Formerly slaves were raised 
in Virginia and North Carolina, to be sold to planters farther South, 
where they were in demand, and hence commanded a higher price. 
The save-dreeders, slave-drivers, and slave-trafickers of the South. — Lett. of 

Blave-Code. A body or digest of laws relating to slaves and slavery. 
‘There ‘no dave-code of the government [of the United States], 
poner ty ete lint porate oot las Gaunt? Cheewor in N. Fe 
Independent. 


Slave-Dealer. A slave-trader. 
‘Well known to have been the slove-dealers, men who wield «large amount of 
money, and are very numerous in Richmond. — Baltimore Patriot, Nov., 1861. 
Slave-Driver. A negro-driver, a subordinate overseer of slaves on & 
plantation. See Driver. 
Slave-Hunt. During slavery times, a hunt after run-away slaves, 
often with the aid of blood-hounds. 
Have ye heard of our hunting, o'er mountain and glen, 
‘Through cane-brake and 


the Awnting of men! 
te Ai, Phe unter of Mens 














4, 1848, 

To this end, the entire tafaenes and 

iallsagc culate pote reel diesel 
stands the of the 


Ate rel tenrretipelenecs other fields, the h 
tation of Slaveownia for valor and chivalry, and a 
Letter from Kansas, N.Y. Tribune, 1862 


Slave-Pen. A place for confining slaves. 


‘The alave-pens which have so long disgraced 
sbi pecerchiecigeening hep apc tr 


Slave Power. The political power of 
slaveholders, 











Blaver. 1. A vessel engaged in the slave-trade. 
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Blave-Ship. A ship employed in the slave-trade; a slaver.— Webster. 


Now let the sharks look to it, 
‘Toss up the dead ones first. 
Whittier, The Slave Ships. 
Slave State. A State in which negro slavery exists. 


Either the cotton and rice flelds of South Carolina and the sugar plantations of 
Louisiana will ultimately be tilled by free labor, and Charleston and New Orleans 


to slave culture and to the production of slaves, and Boston and New York bo- 
come ones more markets for trade in the bodies and souls of men. Ivis the failure 
‘to apprehend this great truth that induces so many unsuccessful attempts at final 
compromiso betweon the slave and free States, and it is the existence of this great 
fact that renders all such pretended compromises, when made, rain and epheme- 
ral." — Speech of Hon. W. H. Seward, Oct., 1858. 
Slavist. A pro-slavery person. 

The “N, Y. Independent," of May 29, 1862, in speaking of a 
letter of G. Gratz Brown, of Missouri, says: — 

Tt Isa bricf and bold avowal, and proof of the financial necessity of emancipa- 
tion in Missouri, Mr. Brown's figures are unanswerable, thoagh doubtless some 
daviet will babble against them. 


Sled. See Ferry Flat. 

To sleep. Sometimes used as an active verb; as, ‘* This steamboat 
can sleep three hundred passengers,” 7. ¢, can furnish sleeping ac- 
commodations for them. We have heard of a landlady who said 
“she could) eat fifty people in her house, although she could nop 
sleep half the number." 

Sleeper. A sleeping-car. 

Sleeping-Car. A railway car or carriage, arranged with apartments 
and berths for sleeping. 


A seeping-ear rags realise 9, eee OF ee) and there is noth- 
ing that destroys the conventionality of society so speedily and xo thoroughly, 
in the matter of getting acquainted, as turning in on board one of these wander- 


hig bat ee Beaty Three Thoweand Miles throwgh the Recky Mowntains, 

Pp 

Sleigh. A vehicle moved on runners, and greatly used in America 
for transporting persons or goods on snow or ice. — Webster. In 
England, it is called a sledge. During the winter of 1844, after o 
fall of snow in London, an English newspaper observed that “the 








“Never go to bed," said a father to his son, 
- ‘not know in the morning.” “Yes, in 
Bed domed lack sights “aie dream of auch a 
Almanac, 1855. 


Slice. A ‘commanon term Se New England, New York 
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Her flesh tender as is a chicke, — al 
‘With bent browes, smooth and slike. 


Chaueer, ary atl 
That the Bodie therol is not all over amoathe and aliche (as we seein ledst 
eggs) is shewed by good arguiments.— Folland, Trane, of Pling. 
‘The railroad company, out of sheer parsimony, have neglected to fence in their 
line, which goes slick through the centre of J eat 


July, 1847. 
But you've all road in Bsop, or Phadras, bags 


 Progress’d sleet Lam 
As them tarnation chaps, the Americans, say 
Tagollsby Legend Vol. Tp. 942. 
‘Woll! one comfort ix, that there ain't many folks to see how bad you look 
here in the woods! We ain’t used to seein’ folks look #0 dreadful slick, —so it 
don't matter.— Mrs. Clacert's Forest Life, Vol. 1. p 114. 
‘Then here's to women, then to liquer: 
‘Thore’s nothing awimmin’ can be alicker, 


Singin’ is a science which comes pretty tough at first: but It goes alick after- 
wards. — Peter Cram of Tinnecum, Knickerbocker Mag., 1841, 

The Senate could not pass Mr. Stevenson through for England. The 
was, he was a-going through right sliek, till he came to his cont-pockets, and ny 
were so full of papers written by Ritchie that he stuck fast, and hung by 
flaps. — Crockett, Tour, p. 120. 

T've hearn tell that courtin' is the hardest thing in the world to 
it goes on vo alick arterwards.— Traits of American Humor, Vol. El, p- 

Nobody can waltz real slick, unless they have the spring-halt in (rcatisoen 
hortes sometimes hare. — Dow's Sermons, 


2. A smooth place in the water where fish abound. New Eng- 
land. 


You have seen on the surface of the sea those amooth places which fishermen 
and sailors call wicks. Our boatman sald they were caused by the blite-fish chop- 
Blog wp thes pry [he senda), dat Si fr le Ener ah 


the surface, makes the slick. ee nlann sneer var 
plenty whenever we came to a stick. Daniel Webster, Private Tae 


Pp. 882, 
3. A long-handled, thin, and broad paving-chisel. van 
Slick as a Whistle. A proverbial simile, in common use throughout 

the United States. To do any thing as lick ai'a whistle is'to'do 
it very smoothly, perfectly, airoitly. 
os Race 1 8 0 eee ee ‘Miss Mary up to. 
the chalk at Christmas, Well, I done it as asa whistle, — Major Jones's 
Courtahip, p. 04, 
Blick as Grease. Another classical expression, conveying the same 
idea as the foregoing; sometimes varied into slick as ile (oil). 








percha cy 
Garin Phe Mow Pec VOL Th hood 


‘To slide. ‘Togs tems off. 


* 








al 

We must cut our sti 

oS ghen To leave by stealth; to ay 
or responsibility. 


looking rather slim,” i. ¢. in po 
Sine Pi Met Eeerents 


pinsemtcictnas tee 
Slink. A sneaking fellow. 
L despise a slink, — Chron. of Pineville, p. 139, 
Slinky. Thin; lank. ~—a 
Slip. 1. The opening between wharves or in 
This word is peculiar to New York, where we ] 







4. Milk tured with rennet, &c., before ¢ 
the curd. es 
To slip. To furnish a church with slips. 
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Slipe, A distance. 

Well, I've got a long slipe off from my steamboat, the “Hunter; '* and f bad 
better look up the captain. — Crockett, Tour, p. 140. 

Slip-Gap. See Gap, 

Slipper-down. A vulgar name in some parts of Connecticut for 
hasty-pudding. The etymology is obvious. 

Slippy-Noose, A running knot; aslip knot. Connecticut. 

Slip-Slops. Old shoes turned down at the heel. Southern. 

The term is probably English; at all events, a loose shoe or 
slipper is called s slip-shoe in Norfolk. 

Toslip up, To make o mistake. 

Sliver. A piece of any substance, as wood torn or split off. This 
word is, in this country, commonly pronounced sliver; but the Eng- 
lish orthoepists all pronounce it sliver, — Worcester, 

In New England, this word is used as a verb as well as a noun. 
As there was nothin’ else to get hold of, T just sivered n grent big bit off the. 
leg of the ehair, and made a tooth-pick of it. —Sam Slick in Angland. 

2. A term in constant use among the Gloucester fishermen, 
meaning a bait made from small fishes. Slivers for fishormen’s 
use are now bought and sold, and charged in account books, as a 
part of the expenses of a vessel's outfit. In Newfoundland, they are 
called kidlings. 

To let sliver. To let slip, let fly, é. e. to fire. 

‘Old Yelp smelled the bar; and, t T let sliver, 
oe acaritet eh eaters ie 

Bloo. A-slough. Sec Slue. 

‘The excessively high-water divided ws as a congregation. The water in the 
aloo, as ovory run oF wet place ix called at the West, ~~. overtlowed our 
causeway, 


Bloonly. Ill or slovenly dressed. 


Blope. A ranning away, elopement, escape. 
Now Sol Wheelwright, I regret to say, was a rowdy, 
Who played all-fours, and kept late hours at the grog-shop, 
And, forgetting hia dobte and the girl be had just got engaged to 
He left Mudfog, made a alape, and went off to Texas. 
Ballad of Blouselinda. 


To slope. To runaway. A common vulgarism. 


As tho officers approached, some hid themselves in their ovens, nome wader thelr 
beds; but a majority slqped without hats, shoes, or conts.—N, ¥. Com. Ade., 
Nov. 8, 1845. 

39 





‘the crowd, with stick in his 
crowd. Thats what Leal shi” 


Sloshing around, Like bis faregoing i 
a eS 
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Speaker Randall hammered too much on the Demberatic side, tore through too 

proper ag rent nyattne nn ln een gg 
mi 

pectinases epitaph be," Did shin aroma” 

Slouch. No slouch. *'He’s no slouch at a pictures” ie, he's an 
excellent artist. 

Slough-Grass. ‘A coarse grass growing in sloughs or wet places... 
‘The old gentleman waded the thelr into «mall 
Teatine de hs esd. c= RET Na pile 

Blue, Aslough. See Sloo. 

Tho Ohio has seldom been so bigh here as now, JAN We! ereaka' aid” suse 
above and below are full: — Lett. from IMinois, Nv ¥. Tribumves 

Sluice. In'California, Colorado, and other mining districts, a wooden 
trough about fifteen inches wide, and ten or twelve deep, of various 
lengths, wed for washing out ‘ pay-dirt.’’, A grounii-sluice 18% 
trough in the ground. A tail-sluice is a sluice below other sluices 
through which the earth and water passes. A sduice-box is a box 
placed at the lower end of the sluica to catch the gold. 

To sluice. A term’ used by gold«miners. Siuicing in the process of 
separating gold from earth, through a wooden trough, into which a 
stream of water is turned. See Grownd-Sluicing. . 

To sluice off. To divert; to lay aside, 

Sonmethingof pron erning sont ue bance oft, repir the prety of 
the past. — The Congragationalist, June 8, 1862. 

Slump. A favorite dish in New England, called an epple-slump, is 
made by placing raised bread or dough around the sides of an iron 
pot, which is then filled with apples and aweetened with molasses, 
It is also called Apple Jonathan, Apple Pot-pie, or Pandowdy; and, 
in Pennsylvania, an Apple Cobbler. 

Toalump. To sink in mire. —Jamieson. To sink in the snow or 
break through ice. _Provinelul in the former sense in England. 
By the aide of yon river he sleeps and he fuepa, 

His boots filled with water as if there were pumps. 

0. W. Holmes, 

Stumpy. Marshy, swampy. —Jamieson, Scottish Die. Tn New Eng- 
land and Canada, applied to wet, loose snow. The word is not in 
the English dictionaries in any sense. 


“'Thank-ye-ma'ams,”* #0 that sleighing ix tua a ‘experience 
From Maine 


‘Stung-Shot.' An offensive weapon formed of two leaden or iron bul- 
lets fastened together by a piece of rope five or six inches long. 





form of the word is also used in the eastern 
A butcher in Cincinnati was arrested for killing a 


Blut. (Du. slet, an old clout or rag.) A 
le, which is thus described: "The ki 
out of candles, I made what they call 
‘up inarag, and put into a saucer of lard; you 
it makes a light that is better than no li 
better than no woman at all."* — Betsy Bobbet, p 


e's emalt potatoes for « man-of-war to be hunting p 
and-aft vessels. — Sam Slick, Nature and Human 

I took to attendin' Baptist meetin’; because the Pn 
such small potatoes that"t wan't edifying vo ait under 
Beilott Popers, p. 188. 

Give me an honest old soldier for the Presidency, — wi 
{Sper whe ae wllng tose te ern of ta et 

are to J 
N.Y, Herald, Deo. 1, 188 na 
Smart. 1. Quick, active; keen, shrewd, in 

a smart lively lad of yours;”’ “ He is a smart 
are the senses in which the word is most | 
country ; while in England it now usually haa 1 
or witty. 
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T say, stranger, that's powerful amart-looking chunk of a pony pestle pots 
atwixt your legs thar; but ponies ia mighty onsartin. —A Stray Yankee 
Hes terse yee 
And Hartford, with ite charter, — 
Connecticut, my native State !— 
Say, can you find a amarter?— Allin, Home Ballads, 

I expect we free-born Americans is the smartest people under the sun; we do 
know 8 heap, — that is, some on us, — but we might know acord more, ef we warn't 
too powerful smaré to learn. = N. ¥. Spirit of the Times. 

2. In the South and West, the word is frequently used (as it also 
is in the east of England) in the sense of considerable; and espe- 
cially in such phrases as “‘right smart,’? ‘smart chance,” * smart 
sprinkle,” &. 

‘The invariable answer of a Negro to the questions, “ How mach?” 
“ How many?" &e., is, ‘* Right smart,” and it is difficult at times to 
get 4 more definite reply. 

Smart Chance. 1. A good opportunity; a fair chance. A vulgar 
‘expression. 

He has a smart chance of getting a better character. — Sam Slick ie Bagland, 
ch. % 

Says I, “Friend Wolfe,” for T seed there was a smart chance of a row, “ play 
LT won't." —8, Slick, 8d Ser., p. 117, 

2. A good deal; a large quantity. A smart chance of any thing 
meaus a considerable quantity; quite a smart chance, or a right smart 
chance, meana more; anda mighty smart chance is the superlative, 
and means a very large quantity. These singular expressions, 
used in the Southern and Western States, are never heard in the 
Eastern. Right smart is often used alone; as, “ We have had fine 
weather this season, and I've right smart of peaches,”’ or ** right 
smart peaches,’” 

“There's a emart chance of cigars there in the bar, stranger, if you'll try 
some of them,” said one of the hoosiers. — Hoffman, Winter in the West. 

We had a" smart chance’ of suow on Thursday; it fell during the day to the 
Op ote ee ae snow-storm in this part of the 
world. — Wilmington, N. C., Commercial, Dec. 10. 

T thought of the new wagon that we wanted, and such a amart chance of other 
things about the farm. — Simma, The Wigwam and Cabin, p. 8. 

How is the old woman and the boys ? 

nergy pass th Lice mt Bite cl a 
of the woods.— 4A Stray Yankee in Texas, 

I don’t pretend to say, stranger, what sort of cattle you have in your countrys 
but [reckon thery 's a right amart chance of self-conceit among you Yankeos.— 
Letter from the South, N. ¥. Sours. of Com. 

A correspondent of the ‘‘ New York Evening Post,”’ in giving the 
peculiarities of diction prevalent near Galena, in Illinois, says: — 





Em answer to some | 
D soeabgoonpced Rad aa powerful ne 
hada’ sot move lit when Uhr 


—“ fan's he ght nt ai wha hy 
an svar de y= Wie weed ears 


‘Smear. Food; bash; grub, especially a 
Smear Case. (Dutch, smeer-kaas.) A p 


_ bo spread on bread, | its name; i 
cheese. “In Now Totk i alld Poecheane - 
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Smile, A-drink, dram. A cant word: 1 

phrase bp: Moresh as ghd SA lb 
an alderman to be married. ... When the ceremony had been 
alderman smiled upon the twain; and thereupon the roma cer Tavied tats 
the Fifth Ward Hotel, and one general smile entirely absorbed the fee.—. FY. 
Tribune, Jan. 31, 1855. 

Smiling. Drinking, tippling. - 

A writer from the White Salphor Springs says: — 

Last night, a young man here was borne to another world on the wings of 
epirits, — tat is died of mania-d-potu. Another impetnous youth is said to have 
dosed himself with too much morphine, through tho affects of too much love or 
folly. They say, too, he isdead. Thore are many moro fast boys about, —some 
devoted to the sex, some to horses, some to ' emifing,” and some to “ the tiger.'" 
(Balt,) Sun, Aug. 23, 1858. 

Smoke-Stack. The iron chimney or smoke-pipe of a steamboat. 
Thus John Hay, after describing an explosion and the eseape of the 
passengers, says: — 

‘Sure as you're born, they all got off, 
smoke-stacks fell. 


Afore the 
Jim Bludsoe of the Prairie Belle. 


Smoke the Pipe of Peace. An expression of the Indians, indicating 
friendly relations; a ceremony preparatory to making a trenty of 
peace, 

‘To our great King your gifts we will convey, 

And Jet him know the Talk we've bart with 

Wo ‘ro griev'd we cannot smoke the Pipe of Peace, 

And part with stronger proofs of Love and Friendship. 

Robert Rogers, Ponteae, A Tragedy (1768), p- 20. 
He says he came to smoke the pipe of pesce with the Onondagas; but I ae he 
came to knock them in the head, if his Frenchmen were not too weak to fight. 
Speech of an Iroquois Chief to La Barre, Parkman's Cownt Frontenac, p. 108. 
‘Lot him sport his hound and 


Smooth. A meadow, or grass field, 
Got come plantain and dandelion on the amooth for greens. — Margaret. 
To smouch. To gouge; to take unfair advantage. Colloquial in 
New York. 
Tosamouze. To demolish, as with a blow. Used in Ohio, 
Smudge. A heap of damp combustibles placed on the windward side 
of the house and partially ignited, that the inky steam may smother 
or drive away mosquitoes. It is a north of England word. 


4 












Toenag. To run dgninst a snag oF 
‘tree. 


Drove ‘business last nk ome | 
tf see deca Wide tas 
Bnag-Boat. A steamboat fitted with 0 
other obstructions to navigation, in rivers. — $ 


sins tp in ie ho ee 
‘The grass grew very tall in the 


vse mae Aprraepan yi 


ears ae on is eae ay 


somethings denarre ; 
Seater 
about."" “No,’* responded the judge, with 
mand, “Ido net allow of making, Here, Mr. 
each jury’s hotlow ; and if, a man Is found 

me, and | will cause him to be punished." 
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Bat while I drink'd the peaceful cup of a pure heart and mind . 
(Mixed with some whiskey, aow and then), Pomp he maked up behind, 
Pegler, Jeg, and then pulled foot quicker than you could wink. 
my leg, 4 you 
2. To beat; to thrash. Sonthern. 
Any gal like mo, what can take a bag of meal on her shoulder and tote it to 
mill, ought to be able to awake any man of her heft. — Southern Sketches, p. 320. 

Snake-Doctors. Dragon flies. South-western. 

Snake-Fence. A zig-zag fence built up of split rails; common in all 
newly settled districts where wood abounds. Also called a Virginia 
fence. 

Snake-Head. An object of dread to travellers on the early railways, 
It consisted of the end of a fiat iron rail, which was sometimes 
thrown up in front of the car-wheels, and passed through the cars, 
Serions accidents have been enused by them. This species of rail, 
however, is no longer used, except for temporary purposes. 

‘The road to Petersburg consists of an iron strap laid upon pine timbers, and ip 
beautifully diversified with that peculiar, vibrating rail, known 

as “snake's hewd** Frequently, during our dhort rile, am iron make would strike 
bis bevy ood neslon tag iron fenders of our car; and then, as we rolled on 
unharmed, he would shake himself as if in wrath, awaiting another opportunity 
for vengeanor. —N, ¥- 

Tosnake in, To take in; to draw in. 

‘They had a tough subject in the inquiry-room [in Bostun] this week. 
wrostled with him, and Sankey sang with him, but the man seomed 
of forgiveness. Finally, Moody asked him what heavy sia burdened bis mind, 
and te confessed to having beat « newspaper publisher er out of three years’ mub- 
scription, The evangelist informed him that they did not profess to perform 
miracloy: but if he would settle up bis duos, with compound interest, and pay for 
three years more in advance, althongh they could not open the doors of the 
chareh to him, perhaps he might be mated in under the canvas. — Josten Bulle 
tin, Peb., 1877. 


whhreby to draw it out; this he calls snaking it out, Major Down- 
ing says, in speaking of a person who fell into the river: — 
We maked him out of that scrape as slick as a whistle. — Letters, p. 14 


‘The Winchester Railroad was built many years ago with the sake-rail, the 
ends of a large mumber of which, Series Caneaee aeteriened me oe a ea 
whenever a train passes. — Winchester Cor. NV. Y. Tribune, 
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He boped Mr. a eta 

in ef pin th reaps b bo Pe ath 
such ‘young ones.— 

Snatched. ibe fer toreraer unlike 
South-vwestern. 

Sneaking Notion. 1. To have a sneaking notion for a lady is to have 
8 timid or concealed affection for her. 

Beal Latent seat | a sort of a sneakin’ notion for Mary Stallins. — 
Major Jones's Courtship, p. 1. 

Te’en a'most made up my mind to break the ico to Hannah Downer, and tell 
her I shouldn't wonder if I had a aneckin’ notion arter her, —then I should hat 
been reglar courtin’ in less than a month, — Trait of Ameri¢an Humor, Vol. IL, 

2. An idea; an indefinite opinion, rough guess; a half conception. 

An army such as me would fright the deyil, — 
What are ye giggling at? Can't ye be civil ? 
‘There, — that's well done; now I've « sneaking notion — 
Vibes Leta eee ae oe 
Aumphreys, The Yankee in England, p 102. 
To be sneezed at. Used with reference to magnitude. A thing that 
is not to be sneezed at is not to be despised, 

My knowledge of horse-flesh ain't to be sneezed at. I buy a horse for fifty 
dollars, and sell him fortwo hundred ; that 's skill, —itain't cheat, — Sam Slick, 
Human Nature, p. 178. 

Sneeser. A dashing, thorough-going fellow. Allusive to a horse's 
snorting. 

It's awful to hear a minister «wear; and the only match I know for it is to 
hear a regular aneeser of a sinner quote Scripture. — Sam Sliek. 

Snell. | See Leader. 


Snifter. A dram of alcoholic liquor. 

A young man at the dinner of a distinguished statesman, having 
refused & glass of wine, was complimented on the picture of moral 
grandeur he had shown in so doing: — 

“Not a single glass 7" asked tho host. 

“No,” sald the excellent young man, “I never drink wine; but, if you hare 
gota littl good old rye whiskey, I don’t mind taking « emjjter."* 

Snipe. In Wall Street slang, a curbstone broker. 

Solid brokers are wont to scoffingly declare that [the Open Board] represents 
some hundred millions of defunct capital, its members being mainly street bank- 
rupts who have lost credit by unfortunate speculations, They «re SNES 
and lame ducks. —~ Medbery, Men and Mysteries of Wall Street, pe IL. 

Snipe-Bill,, (Pron, snidill,) The irop bolt which connects the body of 
a cart or other two-wheeled vehicle with the axle. Rhode Island. 


















T hain't lived in the woods to be skeered at cwla, [mm 

‘Fo mort. ‘To Inugh outright. —Brocket's Gi 
language in New England. * 
‘We all snorted and snickered.— Major Dowoning's Ta 








‘The skipper suid, after we have had our grab, we must ma 
going to have a sorter. — The Cape Ann 


a. ‘The edge pieces of tortoise-shell, called also. 
Snowball. A jocring appellation for a Negro. 
Snow-bound. Obstructed, hindered, delayed by 


Snub up. bt she epimers 
up" their boats. 














Snecks. 7p go snucks, to share equally. 

Savf-Dipper. One who makes a practice of chewing snuff. See+To 
dip Snuff. 

Snuff-Taker, (Melanetta velvetina.) The coot or white wing. So 
called, perhaps, from the bright Sed cf the bill near the nostril. 
Connecticut, 

f§nug. A projection or shoulder against which a piece fits, in 
machinery. 

To snug. To conceal from the owner; to purloin. English boys use 
the word smug in a similar sense. 

T'd rather starve than make money in any low way. I'd stuff watches, drop 
pocket-books, or do any thing In ‘te fn grated way, but I'd never condescond to 
smug dogs.— A Glance at New York. 

Isnum! A New England euphemism for I swear! 

The Yankee boy, Medic eyes, 
‘When first the elephant he exples, 
With wonder snums, and swons, and cries, 
“ By golly!" — Home Journal. 

So is often used for such. An old form of speech, which may now be. 
considered antiquated. 

Professor W—, who has acquired so high distinction in teaching the elements 
of music and singing. —V. ¥. Tribune. 

Soak. A carousal; thorough drunkenness. In England, as well a3 
in the United States, a ‘‘soaker” is an habitual drunkard. 

When reciprocating a treat with comrades, they take less quantity at a time 
than is taken at the North... . When # Southron intends to have a soak, he 
takes the bottle ta hi bedside, goes to bed, and liew thery till ho gota drunk, and 
hecomes sober, when he gets up. — Parsons's Tour among the Planters, 


Soak, Soaker. An old soak or soaker is an habitual drunkard, 

To soak. To bake thoroughly. It is particularly applied to bread, 
which, to be good, must be macerated, as it were, in the calorie of 
the oven. If it be dough-baked, the complaint is that it has not 
been sufficiently soaked, — Holloway. This word is used in the same 
sense in New England. 

Soap-Berry. (Sapindus marginatus.) A tree growing along the coast 
of Georgia, Florida, and Texas, bearing hard black nuts, which 
are strung for beads and crosses. 


 _. 
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i "This word has been adopted in Sr 
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ont hard. 























meet ibeige a Aug., 1362, 
Sociable, 1. A name sometimes applied to —~ 
2. fh patharing of pooper Ona aril ‘New England. 
jotice —A Sociable will be at * oo Monday evening. — 
Weed ones ae Fe Oe, aun 
‘One of the soeiables of the Soldiers’ Aid Society was held in Canyp's Hall, en 
Monday evening.— Litehfeld Enquirer. . . quand, 08 
Socialistic. Appertaining to the principles of socialism. 
We /apteag tee we se ue, Scapa sah reed ty a a ot 
i Bui] e 
Fiala ta tt at ee wartioeior bat ieeaaed rg eal waar 
ideas hy the new Revolution. On the contrary, our columns will bear witness 
that we have, from the hour that the fall of Louis Philippe was known here, to 
this moment, profoundly rejoiced in the Revolution itself, and more expecially 
in its socialistic aspects and tendencies. —N. 1. Tribune, April 25, 1848, — 
Society. 1. In Connecticut, a number of families united and ineors 
porated for the purpose of supporting public worship is called an 
ecclesiastical society. This is parish, except that it often; in recent 
usage, has not territorial limits. In Massachusetts, such an ineorpo- 
rated society is gall. cated Pi pkaty "how Sobsieing, ot 
persons only, without regard to territory. — Webster. 
2. A amall assembly for worship. New Jersey; formerly in New 
England, 
8. The communicants and eatechumens, or ‘members received 
on trial” (probationers) by a preacher, &o. Methodist Episc, Ch, i 
inthe cnangpadiodtingdscndecnt ge ha } 
Hist, of Methodism, ) | 
To sock. "To réan'By Aaron ah “oF Ri head 
‘face. Used in Rhode Island. I have never heard it clsowhere. 
The New York term is to crown, In Berkshire, England, fo sock | 
fs to strike a hard blow. — Wright, Prov. Dic. 
Tn this sense, we sometimes hear the word. Two loafers are 
fighting: one of the crowd eries out, ** Suck it to him.’? 
Soda. Generally said instead of + soda-water ;" as, ‘Toke a glass of 
soda.’’ See Alkali Desert. 
Soda-Prairie. A plain covered with su efflorescence of , soda, elsex 
where called natron. These | pplaiaaiet great sap aihcnngenctarvicaky hes 
New Mexico, Texas; and Arizona, — - 














To soft sawder. To flatter; to blarney. 
TE don't like to be left alone with a. all: it's p 
és’ and acourtin’. —Sam Slick in 
Soft-Shell Crab or Soft Crab. See 
Soft-Shell Democrats, Soft-Shella, or Softs. 
division of the New York Democrats. See 
At a Democratic meeting in the Ce 
September, 1858, it was: — 
Sebi Pea ee eee he ee 
ia ei 
and adhere to the usages of the party. 
Soft Soap. Flattery; blarney. A vulg: 
See Soft Sawder. 
To softsoap. To flatter; to blarney. : 
‘Tam tired of this system of placemen s/t sooping 
just before an election what fine, honest, noble, | 
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pig just after election, turning their backs on thom,—A©ike Walsh, Speech, 


My popularity with the ladies was amazin’. seo thom flattering and aft 
woaping me all at once, you would have sworn, Tah tisiee tote erga cat 
choose. — MeClintock's Tales. 

‘You don't catch me a slanderin* folks behind their backs, and then se/t soapin* 
them to their faces. — Widow Bedot Papers, p. 308. 

Soft Thing. Any piece of luck or success. 


Soft Woodlands. A term applied, in the British Provinces, to the 
districts or intervals covered with various species of pine-trees. 


Sog. A lethargy. i , 
Sold, Cheated; deceived; taken in. See Sell. 

An advertiser of American watches says: — 

‘The foreign watch is made by women and boys by hand, and are irregular in 
their movement. They are only designed to sell, and the buyer is most thor= 
oughly sold. — Newspaper. 

So Long. Used in taking leave, like ** Good-by.”” Louisiana. 

Some. 1. Somewhat; something. Ex.: He is some better than he 
was;"? “It raing some,’ &, Used chiefly by the illiterate. — 
Pickering’s Vocabulary. 

2, Of some account; considerable; notable; famous, A modern 
slang use of the word. 

A mere glance would tell the gazer that this gentleman was no ordinary many 


‘elther In a physical or mental point of view; as an ancient Roman foes od 
gantly to express it, it at once became evident that ke was “some.” —N. Orleans 
Delia, 


I do not know whether you have any eanebrakes at the North; but our Georgia 
canebrakes are some, [can tell you.— Lett. from Georgia, N. ¥. Spirit of the 
Times. 


‘When x boy, our trapper was “ some," he said, with the rifle, and always had 
hankering for the Weat.— Ruston, Far West, p. be 

We don't remember a closer or severer winter since that in which the old 
Tribune office burnt dows, which was admitted by the oldest inhabitant to be 
“some” in the way of cold winters. —¥. ¥. Tribune, May 15, 1819. 

Hiram Twine was a good specimen of a go-ahead Yankee. He was some on 
borses, numerous at billiards, immense at ten-pins, and upwards of considerable 
among the politicians. — Knickerbocker Mag., March, 1806. 


The following upon the Carpet-bagger is from a newspaper: — 

I'm some on " Constitutions" 

For a late rebellious State; 
And I'm some on 

‘Of disloyal men | hate; 
T'm some at nigger mactings, 

When white folks ain't about, 

40 

















“1 am not aware of the saying b 
extant, although it can claim an p 
‘At originated with James Fennell, the 
came to this country in the year "92. As the 
gave rise to it is somewhat singular, I tal 
life, published in the year 1814, which gave b 






“Lrecollect nothing of consequence that 
trated cy of Hours Paste nd perp 
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“Young Fennell could not resist the temptation of plaguing 
Walker about the pumpkins; so, whenever they approached a stately 
building or towering spire, he would invariably exclaim, ‘Look, 
Walter, there are ‘some pumpkins!”?* Tt is almost needless to say 
it became a favorite, if not a common saying, as it is to this day,” 

This story is sufficiently circumstantial, and the origin it assigns 
may be the true one; yet the stress which is always laid on the 
**some"’ in this phrase shows that it has the purely adjectival sense 
which we have ascribed to the word under number two, whereas the 
anecdote gives it its nual pronominal meaning. 

Although the Mexican women are not distinguished for beauty, I novor re- 
member once to have seen an ugly woman. "Their brilliant eyes make up forany 
doficiency of feature, and their figures are full and voluptuous, Now and then, 
moreover, one does meet with » perfeotly beautiful creature; and, when a Mex 
can woman does combine such perfection, she ie \' some pumpkins,’ as the Missou- 
rians say when they Wish to express something superlative in the female line. — 
Ruston's Adventures in Mexico, p, BT. 


General Cass is some pumpkine, and will do the needful in the office line, if he 
fs elected, which T hope and trust will be his fate. Tam no Democrat, as em- 
braced on their whole platform; bat Tam, what I conceive to be, a **least evil” 

man.—WN, ¥. Herald, June 21, 1848, 
Franklin was a poor printer-boy, and Wi Sa pees te St 
they growed to bé some pumplins. — Sam Slick, and Human Natere. 
Bn ot ty oe a ear 
I guess I'm “some pumpkins," od ak bas beboes 
Henceforth L'in to battle, with banner unfurled, 
And carve my way through a thundering rough world, — Doeaticts. 

From a poem that appeared in the ** London Times,"’ on American 
affairs, during the late civil war: — 

And these wos the tidins this news it did tell, 

‘That great Yankee Doodle vos going to— vell, 
‘That he vos a-rolloped by Jefterson D., 

And no longer some prenking vos likely to be. 

Somewheres, like anywheres and nowheres, is a common vulgariam; 
as, “A hondred dollars, or somewheres there along,” é. ¢. there 
abouts. 

Boon. At the South, this word is frequently used by all classes as a 
substitute for early. Thus one says, if about to depart on a journey, 
“«T shall put out (i. ¢. start) soon in the morning.”” ‘I shall be there 
soon in the evening.’ 

Boot-Tea. A decoction of soot taken from a chimney, believed by 
some old grannies to be a sovereign remedy for the colic or cholera. 














Prof. Goodrich, in Webster's Dictionary. a> 


‘When first we enter Freshinan year, 
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Better to taco the prowling panthers path 6 
‘Than meet the storm of Saphomoric wrth. water’ 
Harvordiana. — 

Sopsyvine. A variety of apple much prized for its delicate flavor. 
Connecticut. The name is clearly made from Sapsonvine or Sop» 
in-wine, & gilly-flower. Gilly-flower is also a name designating « 
kind of apple. 

Sora or Soree. (fallus Carolinus.) The Carolina rail, a bird which 
assembles in large numbers on the reedy shores of the larger rivers 
in the Middle and adjoining warmer States, at the approach of 
autumn, and affords abundant employment to the sportsman ab that 
season. — Nuttall. 

Sorrel-Tree. See Sour- Wood. 

Sorter, for sort o'. Sort of, kind of. 

‘They had with them # long-legged chap, a sorter lawyer; and he advised thom 
to try and get the time of punishment put off, and that would give "em a chance 
to run them off. — Spirit of the Times, 

Sossle or Sozzle. A lazy or sluttish woman. Connecticut. In the 
south of England, soss-brangle is used in the same sense, 

To sossle or sozzle. To splash. Connecticut. In Sussex, England, 
as well as in Connecticut, it means to make a slop. 

‘A xand-piper glided along the shore; she ran after it, but could not cateh ity 
she sat down, and soxcled her feet in the foam. — Margaret, p. 8. 


Sot 1. A corrupt pronunciation of the past tense or past participle of 
to set. 
I wish Seth would talk with you rome thine, Doctor. Along in the spring, be 


was down helpin' ma to lay stone fence, — it was when we was fencin’ off the 
south pastur’ lot, —and we talked pretty nigh all day, and it ro'lly did seem to 


mo that the longer wo talked, the sotler Seth grew. — Atlantic j Thy 
1850. 


2. A vulgar pronunciation for sat. 
A story is told of a Bostonian's first in polite soclety in Arkansas. 


tating heart, bis mind grestly excited for fearef a refusal, he exclaimed :— 

“ Will you do me the honor to grace me with your company for the next 
wot 7" 

‘Her lastrous eyes shone with anonted brillianoy, her white pearly tecth fairly 
glistened in the flickering candletight, ber heaving, snowy bosom rove and fell 
‘with joyful rapture, ws she replied ;— 

“You, sir-eo! ay neste eytep tea sem ey about tuk root 1" — 
Washington Evening Star, Sept. 2, 


Bots. Yeast. Virginia. 





Bour-Wood. (Andromeda arborea.) A beautiful 
op sane aig acid present in all p 0 


pon fF cediaones States, or the South, 
used to denote all the States south of Mason 
which alavery exists. See North. * 
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South Americans. That branch of the American or Know-Nothing 
party which belongs to the South, and favors slavery. 

Southernism. Sentiment, principle, or characteristic peculiar to the 
Southern States. 

Southerniem has raived the standard and gauge of social condition * 
and those who are so unfortunate as Hot to be high-born, é ¢. born at the | 
. iat eke out their shortcomings with Southern ardor and. pro-slavery faith. 
a ¥. Tene, July 15,1861, 

Southernwise. Toward, in favor of, the South. 

T found chem Southermwise inclined in sentiment and feeling. —N. ¥. Herald, 

Sonthron or Southerner. A native of the Sontharn States. 

Southrons, hear your country call you! 

Up, lest worse than death befall you! 
To arms! To arms! ‘To arms, in Dixie! 

Lo! all the beaconefires are lighted, 

‘Let all hearts be now united! 

Albert Pike, Southrows, hear your Country call you. 
rest Seman Dad at es See een en 
WH Pee ee ee ae "t other, this, and that. 

Mercury, 1861, Song, Port Suster- 
Oat mini he at rn Woy 
Our glorious Southern nation is the greatest and the best; 
We have room for all true Sowthrons, with our stars and bars uafurled, 
And o general lavitation te the people of the world, 
Rebellion Record, Song for the South. 

Sovereign. 1. One of the people of the United States; a voter. 

2. One who favors the (so called) * doctrine of State Sovereignty.” 

Nisson, said that he could not be foreed to take an oath of allegiance to the 
Confedermey, . . . Instantly the “asveveigna’ in attendance pitehed into the 
sodacious recusant, and beat him tll he could not stand. — New Orleans Cor. 
N. Y. Tritune, 1869. 

Sovereigns of Industry. A name assumed by artisans in the United 
States, who, by co-operative measures, endeavor to secure labor's 
products at cost, dispensing with middlemen. 

Sosodont. A certain oruncertain dentifrice, extensively made known 
‘by placards on fences and rocks by the roadside. 

Tosozzle. To splash. See Sosste. 

Space. Floor. Second space, first floor, Massachusetts, 

Spake. The preterite of great. This antiquated word is still heard 
occasionally from the pulpit, as well #8 in conversation.— Pickering. 

Spalt. (Germ. spalien.) A split, New England. Provincial in Eng- 
Jand as a verb, fo split. Holinghed (1577) used it as an adjective. 

Span. (Dutch.) A span of horses consists of two of nearly the same 
color, and otherwise nearly alike, which are usually harnessed side 











‘I kind of love you, Sal, I vow, 
And mother said T might. 
J. G. Fessensden, Song, 


OY gene tink 1 married, ani 
me; bat I pray tema 14 mee 
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Sho's courted been, by many « lad, 
And knows how warkiag 's done, sir; 
With Jonathan she was right glad 
‘To have a little fun, sir. — Song, Fankee Dovlle. 
Finally I swore that if T ever medilind, or had any dealings with the feminine 
gender again in the sparking line, I wish I might be hanged. — McClintvok, 
Beedle's Courtship, 


Sparse, (Lat. sparsus.) Scattered; thinly spread; not dense. — 
P. Mag. This word has been regarded as of American origin; 
but it is found in Jamieson’s Dictionary of the Scottish Language. 
Tt is in common use in America, though little used in England. — 
Worcester. 


Sparsely. In a scattered or sparse manner; thinly. — Worcester. 


The country between Trinity River and the Mississippi is sparsely settled, con" 


taining less than one inhabitant to the square mile, one in four being a slave. — 
Olmsted's Texax, p. 385. 

Sparrow-Grass. A vulgar pronunciation of asparagus both in Eug- 
land and America, sometimes in the New York market contracted 
to “‘grass.”’ Hence the celebrated charade by a certain alder- 

v3 ‘My first {9 a little thing vot hops —(zparrow); 
My second brings ur good hay crops —(yroa); 
My whole T eats with mutton-ehops — (sparrow-gras).: 
Pegg, Anecdotes of the Kngtith Language, p. 4. 

Spat. 1. Aslap. ‘He gave me a spat on the side of the head.” 

2. A petty combat; a little quarrel or dissension. A’vulgar ose 
‘of the word in New England. — Webster. 

‘The National Bank and the Mechanic's Banking Association have had a stand~ 
ing apat for some time. —N. ¥. Com, Adv. 

Wo do not believe that Messrs. B— and W— have rosignod their seats in 
the cabinet. Fee een eee in ce oe 
Defore either af the Secrotaries will resign $6,000 a year. —N. Y. Tribune. 

Tospat. 1. To slap: 

The little Inabel leaped up and down, apatting her hands — Margaret, 

2. To dispute; to quarrel. A low word. New England. 


Speaker, A book of declamatory pieces. 
Bpec. A contraction of speculation; as, ‘*He made a good spec in 
flour.” 


Special Deposit. A deposit made in a bank subject to the control of 
the depositor, and which is not made a partof the fundsof the bank 
‘tw be used by it in its business. 








Nothing new has happened in this quarter since my Is = 
in of a severe spell of cold weather and a considerable 
George Washington, Dec, 25, 1775. 
A guntle, misty air from ee t 
a warm spell, — Kane, Arctic Explorations, Vol. Lp. 182 
Josiah Norton said he bad come home from the South, 
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Tand the General bare got things now pretty considerable snug: public af- 
fairs go on easier than they did a qpell ago, when Mr. Adams was President, — 
Mojor Downing's Letters, p. 2. 

‘The Havana “‘ Prensa” notices a remarkable incident as one of the results of 
the shock from the recent terrible explosion. No less than the restoration to 
reason of # lady of that city, who had entirely lost hor mind some six months 
ago, from @ severe and protracted spelt of sickness. —N, Y. Tribune, Oct. 20, 
+1858. 

Tospell. To relieve by taking a turn at a piece of work. — Worcester. 

T was sometimes permitted, as an indulgence, to apell my father in the favorite 
employment of shelling corn. — Goodrich's Recollections, Vol. 1. p. 62. 

Spelling-Bee. An assemblage of young people for competition in 
spelling. Spelling-Bees had their origin in the Western States, and 
such was their popularity there that they soon extended eastward 
to Boston. At first, the competition was among school-children 
for prizes; next, among persons of more mature years, In Provi- 
dence there was a close contest between the girls of the High School 
and the Freshmen of Brown University, in which the latter camo 
off triumphant, Spelling-Bees are now common in England, de- 
tailed accounts of which are often found in the daily newspapers 
of London. See Bee. 

Spending-Money. Small sums of money given by parents or others 
to childyen, which they generally invest in sugar-pluma, fruit, &o. 
Sperichil, Among the Negroes, particularly of South Carolina and 

Georgia, spiritual, or spiritual shouting when at prayer, when all 

unite. 

Shouting may be to any tune: our cook's classification Into “ sperichils”* and 
“running sperichils"* (shouts), or the designation of certain ones as sung “just 
sittin’ ” round, will handly hold, in strictness. — Slave Sonys, edited by W. Fs 
Allen, 

Spice-Bush. (Benzoin odoriferum.) A plant, called also Wild AIL 
spice and Fever-bush, formerly used as a substitute for allspice, 
and also valued for its medicinal properties. 

This tangled thicket on the bank above 
‘Thy basin, how thy waters keep it green! 


Spider. A cast-iron frying-pan with three legs. 

Spike Team. A wagon drawn by three horses, or by two oxen and a 
horse, the latter leading the oxen or span of horses. fs 
To spill Stock is to throw great quantities of a particular stock upon 
the market, sometimes from necessity, but often in order to 

‘break *? the price. — Medbery. 








Spiritual Medium. See Medium. + | 

Spiritual Wife, or simply Spiritual. i Marni iextewritte incline 
cubine. So, as among the Millerites in 1843, at Athol, Mass, 
bested blige Mirman BAe ane et 
partner. 

‘Th ki call 
shade a dy ng nat 
the tone ts erklch shit Geldge 6 cout ‘ie Wath’ tale bdgede tomteatptapte/ 
among the Mormons, Putnam's Mag., Vol. VI. p. 247. 

Spit-Ball. Payor portly nations esa aay chaadeet Se Sela 
A Chicago newspaper thus speaks of the closing of a session of the 
Do 

A Balaklava of qpit-balls, . + Members present tndulged in the wiles tom. 
foolery, flung paper-balla, fe. 

Spit-Curl. ‘A Gotanhed sek 66 hated poe tea eal MERRY 
from having been at first plastered into shape by the saliva. Tt is 
now understood that the mucilage of quincd-seod is used ‘by the 
ladies for this purpose. 

‘You may prate of your tips and your teeth of pearl, 
And your eyes so 
My song shall be of that saline curt 
Which threatens my heart to smash in, 
Boson Transcript, Oct. 90, 1858 

Splendiferous, Splendid; fine. A factitious word used only in jest. 

se ay rinks # Sipe eres 2oera: l8 POLY ba SS eh 
works of creation. — Sam Slick, Human Nature, p. eeu 

‘Th hi fini re nt evn hat “a enough 
Pins Phe, sy ice of may oe 
for the rake of reacting the spfendiferous splendors decorate the opposite 
shore, — Dow's Sermons, Vol, I. p. 68, 

An itinerant gospeller was holding forth to a Kentuckian audi- 
ence, on the kingdom of heaven; — 

“ Heaven, my beloved hearers,”* sald he, “is a glorious, a beautiful, a mlen- 
difcrows, an angeliferous place. Kye hath not seen, ear hath not heard, it has 
‘not entered into the imagination of any Cracker in these here diggings what 
carryings on the Just made perfect have wp thar.” 

It is singular that Drayton, the poet of Queen Elizabeth's time, 
should have coined a similar word, ial ese Ce 





Pi ben Re oI peervation of 1 





‘These extra wives are known by sundry designations; some call them “ 
wals,"" others " sealed ones 5” our jokin Bry fs fond of sreiieg der entrant 
the tte i sehic ee beksge oak As Sts UN AAdree eonamengetans— — Life 
among the Mormons, Putnam's Mag., Vol. VI. p. 147. 

Spit-Ball. Paper partly masticated and then ejected from the month, 
A Chicago newspaper thus speaks of the closing of a session of the 
Tilinois General Anne =_ 

4 Dalekiars tee + Members prevent indulged in the wildest tom 
foolery, tung paper-balls, de. 

Spit-Curl. A detached lock of hair curled upon the temple; probably 
from having been at first plastered into shape by the saliva. It is 


You may prate of your lips and your teeth of pearl, 
And your eyes so brightly Aixshing; 
‘Mr song shall be of that selfes cert 
‘Which Ureatonn ony bear texan 
Boston Tramvoript, Oct. 90, 1858. 
Splendiferous. Splendid; fine. A factitious word used only in jest. 

To my mind, a splemiiferows woman and a first-chop horse sre tho noblest 
works of creation. — Sum Stick, Humae Nature, p. 280. 

There 's somethi in tho first blush of that it 's enough 
6 eats ak sehett bie Dane Me Teena erie parccmat, 
for the eake of reaching the splemdiferous splendors that decorate the opposite 
shore. — Dow's Sermons, Vol. I. p, 69, 

An itinerant gospellor was holding forth to a Kentuckian audi- 
ence, on the kingdom of heayen: — 

“Heaven, my beloved hearers," sald he, “i+ a glorious, a beautiful, a qten- 
diferous, an angeliferous place. Eye bath not seon, ear hath not heant, it has 
ot entered into the imagination of nny Cracker in there here diggings what 
carryings on the just made perfect have wp thar.” 

It is singular that Drayton, the poet of Queen Elizabeth's timo, 
should have coined a similar word, splendidious, a4 well as the word 


Foca dastnedk sakativedon ie 











Spiritual Medium. Soo Medium. rev 

Spiritual Wife, or simply Spiritual. ‘Kerri axtre-Wits 08 bon 
cubine. So, as among the Millerites in 1843, ot Athol, Mass., 
ee ee 
partner. 

‘These extra wives are known by sundry designations: some call 

wats," others > eaud oueen” oo sanee a eee fe 
the tone in which she brings it out is in the last degree contemptious. — 
among the Mormons, Puteam's Mag., Vol: VI. p- 147. 

Spit-Ball. Paper partly masticated and then ejected from the month. 
A Chicago newspaper thus speaks of the closing of a session of the 
Minois General Assembly: — vr 
A alaiorn of qp-tdl-« . Mambirn promot tndaiged in te widest tm 
foolery, flung paper-balls, Se. 

Spit-Curl. A detached lock of hair curled upon the temple; probably 
from having been at first plastered into shape by the saliva. Tt is 
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You may prate of lips and your teeth of pearl, 
flashing: 


tangles spre 
Which thresteas my heart te stash in, 
Boston Transcript, Oct. 2, 1858, 
Splendiferous. Splendid; fine. A factitious word used only in jeat. 

To my mind, « splendiferous woman and & first-chop horse are the noblest 
works of creation. — Sam Slick, Human Natere, p. 280. 

There's somot farcioating in the first blush of evening that it's 
uke smu sh of ryt vn te al a 
for the sake of reaching the splendiferens splendors that decorate the 
shore. — Dow's Sermons, Vel, L. p. 63. 

An itinerant gospellor was holding forth to a Kentuckian andi- 
ence, on the kingdom of heaven: — 

“Heaven, my beloved hearers,’ said he, “is @ glorious, a beautiful, 8 
not entered into the imagination of any Cracker in these here diggings what 
carrying: on the just made perfect hare ap thar." 

It is singular that Drayton, the poet of Queen Elizabeth's time, 
should have coined a similar word, splendidious, a4 well as the word 
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Spiritual Medium. See Medium. oe 
Spiritual Wife, or simply Spiritual. A Mormon fexiversite cation: 
eubine. So, as among the Millerites in 1843, at Athol, Mass., 
except that they claimed’ such a companion’ as onfy w spiritual 
partner. 
These wi ta sundry designations ; some call them 
sols” eters healed onns™ er landlady i oud felling tem se 
the tone in which she brings it out i im the Last 
among the Mormons, Putnas's Mag., Vol. WI. p- 147. 

Spit-Ball. Paper partly masticated and then ejected from the month, 
A Chicago newspaper thus speaks of the closing of a session of the 
Iiinois General Assembly: — 

A Balaklava of qpit-balls, .. . Members present {ndlged In tho wibtst tom- 
foolery, Hung paper-balls, &e. 

Spit-Curl. A detached lock of hair curled upon the } probably 
from having been at first plastered into shape by the Tt is 
now understood that the musilage of quince-seed is used by tha 
ladies for this purpose. 

You may prate of your lips and your teeth of pearl, 
And your eyes so brightly Gashing; 
‘My song shall be of that enliea cwrt 
Which threatens my heart to smash in, 
Boston Trameript, Oct. 90, 1858, 

Splendiferous. Splendid; fine. A factitious word used only in jest. 
To mag lees «gree er een |S eee 
works of creation. — Sam Stick, Human Nature, p. 

There 's somothi fascinating ia, waaprta thet tis pate 
"Thc ving ah ira pon 
for the sake of reaching the aplemfiseroms splendors Paty lanlarigdecar) 
shore, — Dow's Sermons, Vol. Ep, 69, 

An itinerant gospeller was holding forth toa Kentuckian audi- 
ence, on the kingdom of heaven: — 

“Heaven, my beloved hearers," said be, “ia a glorious, « beautiful, a olen 
Prisca pacers place, Spe balk adh Hat heel ante ee 


It is singular that Drayton, the poet of Queen Elizabeth's time, 
should have coined a similar word, splendidious, as well as the word 


splend rows! — 
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Spiritual Medium. See Medium. rem 

Spiritual Wife, or simply Spiritual. A Mormon extra wife or con- 
eubine. So, as among the Millerites in 1843, ot Athol, Miss., 
except that they claimed such a companion as wip ey bpasteuat 
partuer. 

‘These extra wives are known by sundry designations; seme w 
ea anal a eng tant 
the tone in which she brings it out ix in the last degree contemptuous. — 
among the Mormons, Puteam's Mag., Vol. V1. p- 147- 

Spit-Ball. Paper partly masticated and then ejected from the mouth, 
A Chicago newspaper thus speaks of the closing of a session of the 
ilinois gases _- 

hep + Members present indalged in the wildest tom= 
foolery, flung paper-hatls, So. 

Spit-Curl. A detached lock of hair curled pon the temple; probably 
from having been at first plastered into shape by the saliva. It is 
now understood that the mueilage of quince-seed is used by the 


You may prate of Tips and your teeth of pearl, 
flashing: 


My song shall be of that enficw owt 
‘Waid seaaa tes as res Be r 
Boxton Tronseript, Oct. 2, 1868, 
Splendiferous. Splendid; fine. A factitious word used only in jest, 
To my mind, a splendiferous woman and & first-chop horse mre the noblest 
works af creation. — Sam Slick, Humen Natere, p. 280, 
‘There's something #0 fascinating in the first blush of evening that it's eno 
to make a man strip off his jacket of mortality, and swim the gulf 
for the sake of reaching the splemdifereus splendors that decorate the opposite 
shore. — Dow's Sermons, Vol. I. p. 

An itinorant gospellor was holding forth to a Kentuckian audi- 
ence, on the kingdom of heaven: — 

* Heaven, ny beloved hearers," said he, “ia a glorious a beautiful, a splen 
diferous, an angeliferous place. Rye hath not seen, ear hath not beard, it has 
wot entered into the imagination of any Cracker In theee hero diggings what 
carrying on the just made perfect have up thar.” 

It is singular that Drayton, the poet of Queen Elizabeth's time, 
should have coined a similar word, splendidious, as well as the word 
splend" rows: — 


_——— 




















‘Theat extra wives are known by mundry designations; somé ¢ smi 
uals,” others “ sealed ones; " our landlady is fon of calling them “ 

She Ao ee 
among the Mormons, Putnam's Mag. Vol. VI- 

Spit-Ball. Sever ray seals tace aces tena 
A Chicago newspaper thus speaks of the closing of a session of the 
Miinois Resin! - 

A Salah SS « Members present indulged in the wildont tom 
foolery, Bung paper-balls, &o, 

Spit-Curl. A detached lock of hair curled upon the temple; probably 
from having been at first plastered into shape by the saliva, It is 
now understood that the mucilage of quince-seed is used by the 
ladies for this purpose. 

You may prate of your lips and your teeth of pearl, 
And your eyes so brightly Rastlogs 
My song shall be of that sefins carl 
Wii GG AT A ATE 
Boston Transcript, Oct. 90, 1858, 

Splendiferous. Splendid; fine. A factitious word used only in jest. 

‘To my mind, a splendiferows woman and a firet-chop horse are the mobleat 
works of creation. — Sam Slick, Human Nature, p. 280. 

‘There's something s0 facinating in the frst blash of evening that it's em 
Bn ee ee eae mo vin pul 
for the sake of splendliferous splendors that decorate the opposite 
shore, — Dow's Sermina Vol. p. 68, 

An itinerant gospellor was holding forth to a Kentuckian audi- 
ence, on the kingdom of heaven :— 

* Heaven, my beloved hearers," said he, “is s glorious, a beautiful, m splen- 
i tel e beret Place. 3 hath mot eyelashes tiple 
not ente 10 the imagination Cracker diguings 
carcylage éc Use’ fant Ghas Yarkenn base ugh tar ci 

It is singular that Drayton, the poet of Queen Elizabeth's time, 
should have coined a similar word, splendidious, as well as the word 
splend” rows: — 


aplendidions raya. 
Mees, hia Birth and. Miracles, Bi 
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Spiritual Medium. See Medium, tive 

Spiritual Wife, or simply Spiritual. DMernind axis dilatation: 
cubine. So, as among the Millerites in 1843, at Athol, Mass,, 
except that they claimed such a companion only opiriaal 
partuer. 
‘These extra wi known desi ‘some eal them 
eee eee ee 
prop tier opting ell ann mm toes ah, et 
smong the Mormons, Putnam's Mag., Vol. VI. p- 147. 

Spit-Ball. Paper partly masticated and then ejected from the mouth, 
A Chicago newspaper thus speaks of the closing of a session of the 
eS ae 
A ae en « Members present indulged in tho wilde tom- 
foolery, lung paper-balls, Ste. 

Bpit-Curl. A detached lock of hair eurled wpon the temple; probably 
from having been at first plastered into shape by the saliva. It is 
now understood that the mueilage of quince-seed is used by the 
ladies for this purpose. 

You may prate of your lisa and your teeth of pearl, 
And your eyes so ly Anshing; 
My song shall be of that sation cw 
Which threatens my heart to smazh in, 
Boaton Transcript, Oct. 90, 1858. 

Splendiferous. Splendid; fine. A factitious word used only in jest. 
To my mind, s @plendifercus woman and a first-chep horse are the noblest 
works of creation. — Sam Slick, Tumou Nature, p. 280. 

‘There 's somethi fascinating in the firet blash of evening that it's enough 
te makes mun ip of hi she of wreaity,ad tvi th gl feat, 
reaching the splendiferous spleadors that decorate the opposite 


shore. — Dow's Sermons, Vol. 1. p. 68. 

An itinerant gospeller was holding forth to a Kentuckian audi- 
ence, on the kingdom of heaven: — 

“Heaven, my beloved hearers," said he, “is a glorious, a beautiful, » qlee 
diferous, an angeliferous place. Eye hath not seen, car hath not heard, it bas 
not entered into the imagination of any Cracker ia these here diggings what 
carryings on the just made perfect have up thar.'* 

It is singular that Drayton, the poet of Queen Elizabeth’s time, 
should have coined a similar word, splendidious, na well as the word 
splend! rous: — 

Celestial brightness seized on his face, 
‘That did the wond'ring Eernelites amaze, 
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called,“ epi di -~ 
Spiritualist. A believer in the doctrine of s 
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Spiritual Medium. See Medium. — “wv. e ogee 

Spiritaal Wife, or simply Spiriteal. A Mormon extra wife or con- 
cubine. So, as among the Millerites in 1843, at Athol, Mass., 
except thet they claimed soch’ & companion aa" only’ =” spiritual 
partner. 

‘These wives are known by sundry designations; M apirit— 
a re ee ern 
the tone in which she brings it out i im the last degree cootemptuous. — Life 
among the Mormons, Putnam's Mag. Vol. VI. p. 147. 

Spit-Ball. Paper partly masticated and then ejected from the moath. 
A Chicago newspaper thus speaks of the closing of a session of the 
Mllinois ae 

A Balaklava of spit-Balls. . + Menibers present tegen the wildest tom 
foolery, dung paper-balls, do. 

Spit-Curl. A detached lock of hair curled upon the temple; probably 
from having been ab first plastered into shape by the saliva. Tt is 
now understood that the mucilage of quince-seed is weed by the 
ladies for this purpose. 

‘You may prate of your tips and your teeth of pearl, 
And your eyes so brightly flashing: 
‘My song shall be of that saline curt 
Which threatens my heart to smash in, 
Boston Transcript, Oct. 90, 1858, — 

Splendiferous, Splendid; fine. A fnctitious word used only in jest. 

To my mind, a glendifervas woman and a first-chep horse are the noblest 
works of creation. = Sar Slick, Tuma Nature, p. 280. 

There hl io the first blush of that it's 
So See eres 
for the eake of reaching the anendiferows splendor Paget presi 
shore. — Dow's Sermons, Vol. 1. p. 68. 

An itinerant gospeller was holding forth to a Kentuckian audi- 
ence, on the kingdom of heaven: — 

“Heaven, my beloved hearers,” sald he, “ts a glorious, « beantiful, « vee 
diferous, an angeliferous place. Eye hath not seen, ear hath vot beard, it has 
not entered into the imagination of any Cracker in these hore diggings what 
carryings on the just made perfect have up thar”? 

Tt is singular that Drayton, the poet of Queen Elizabeth's time, 
should have coined a similar word, splendidious, us well as the word 
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Spiritualism. The old doctrine, revived of late years in 
departed can and do communicate with the living thro 
_ called “spiritual mediums,” ow 

Spiritualist. A believer in the doctrine of spiritualism. 
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Gpiritual Medium. See Medium. ; stig 

Spiritual Wife, or simply Spiritual. A Mormon extra wife or con- 
cubine. So, as among the Millerites in 1843, at Athol, Mass., 
except that they claimed such companion as only a spiritual 
partner. ‘ - 

‘These extra wives are known by sundry designations; some call them “gpiri- 
walls,” others “sealed ones; "" our landlady is fond of calling them “fixins,"* and 
the tone in which she bringy it out is in the last degree contemptuous, — Life 
among the Mormons, Putwam's Mag., Vol. V1. p. 147. 

Spit-Ball. Paper partly masticated and then ejected from the mouth. 
A Chicago newspaper thus speaks of the closing of a session of the 


Spit-Curl. A detached lock of hair curled upon the temple; probably 
from having been at first plastered into shape by the saliva. It ix 
now understood that the mucilage of quince-seed is used by the 
ladies for this purpose. 

You may prate of your lips and your teeth of pearl, 
And your eyes so brightly flashing: 
My song stall be of that safiea cart 
Which threatens my heart to smash in. 
Boston Transcript, Oct. 30, 1858. 

Splendiferous. Splendid; fine. A factitious word used only in jest. 

To my mind, a splendiferous woman and a drst-chop horse are the noblest 
works of creation. — Sam Slick, Human Nature, p. 280, 

‘There "s something #0 faseinating in the first blush of evening that it's enough 
to make a man strip off his jacket of mortality, and swim the gulf of death, 
for the sake of reaching the splendiferous splendors that decorate the opposite 
shore. — Dow's Sermons, Vol. 1. p. 69. 

An itinerant gospeller was holding forth to a Kentuckian audi- 
ence, on the kingdom of heaven : — ‘ 

“Heaven, my beloved hearers,” said he, “Is a glorious, a beautiful, a gulen= 
diferous, an angeliferous place. Eye hath not teen, ear hath not heard, it hax 
not entered into the imagination of any Cracker in these here digwings what 
carryings on the just made perfect have up thar.'? 

Tt is singular that Drayton, the poet of Queen Elizabeth's time, 
should have coined a similar word, splendidious, as well as the word 
splend’rous; — 

Colostial brightness seized on his face, 
‘That did the wond'ring Israclites amaze, 
fireonlpich rams op a ’ 
we encircled with glendinions 
Moves, his Birth ond. Miracle, Bt 
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“Mody in New Yor pe 
Topi. - Tanta ats dash along. 
tuk first-rate, 
Bplit-Poot. Olid Split Foot, a term for the 
speaking of the preachers on the Southern pl 
the ‘ 
Bree byatoraneate 


‘When two or more important 
the same time, the + ine-pullors of each 


individunls choose to think for themselves, an 
‘ono or more of the names and substitute others 
This is called a split ticket, also a scratch ticket, 


Splorum. A splurging; noiee or foun on slight cco 
with little effect. es 


Splosh. The same as Sposh, &o. Aow Rng 
Lat. Palus = Posh, which see. 


La Emphatic for/arge. A blustering dem 


a prom sco oo Sue 
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‘Did you see Major Coon's wife when she came in? Didn't sho cut =. ft 
Tnever did see such an affected critter as she in all my born days.— ¥ 
Bedott Papers, p. 67, 

To splurge. To make « blustering demonstration in order to pro- 
duce an effect; to swagger, cut a dash. A term in common use 
in the South and West, and recently in New England. 

The Rey, Dr, S. H. Cox thus defines the word as we use it:— 

“The word ‘splurge’ is indeed an instance of our own cis-atlantic 
coinage, a provincialism probably not yet in any dictionary; yet 
meaning as if a great rock of the mountain, disintegrated from its 
summit, should rush and bound, portentous and avalanched, into a 
silver lake ab its foot, there making an uproarious splash, boring 
its momentous way through the parted and the frighted waves, and 
after dashing the spray in all directions burying itself, in forgotten 
Tepose, under congenial mud at the bottom; so gone for ever from 
sight, from thought, from upper air, and all the ways of men; thus 
meaning, —the low aim of making a considerable sensation at least 
once in society."’ 

Cousin Pete was thar eplurgin* about in the biggest, with bis dandy-cut trow- 
sere and big whiskere.— Major Jones's Courtship, p. 101, 

Well, them was great times, but now the settlements is got too thick for them 
to splurge. — Porter's Tales of the South-west, p. 54. 

Spoils, i.e, the spoils of office. The pay and emoluments of official 
station, specifically referred to as the leading inducements to par- 
tisan activity, and aa distinct from political zeal generally. 

Tt has boon asserted that to the vietors belong the spoils. Let ws determine 
that we will be the vietors, and thatif we must have the gpoile they shall be 
appropriated to the good of the country. — Speech af Hon. Mr. Morehend, 
June, 1843. 

Men looking to the care not for principles, whether ‘be of the North 
or of the South. —- he lesan mete cok ao 

It is estimated that there are at least sixty thousnnd office-holders undor the 
genera! adininistration, and that the amoust of plunder annually distributed by 
government is equal to forty millions of dollars, which is expended in a thoutand 
and one ways. The party which has the command of these office-holders, and 
the scattering of this vast amount of apoits, is possessed of a potent weapon — 
NV. ¥. Herald, June, 1848. 

Politics is nothing more nor less than a race for a purse, a game for the stakes, 
a battle for the spoils. — Dow's Sermons, Vol. I, p. 216, 

Spoils, and spoils alone, is what animates the Democratic party. ‘A solid South 
is organizing fora grand raid on the national treasury, — proposing to make the 
overnment pay all the expenses of the war, . . . while the same party at the 
North is squabbling over the spoils of office. — New York Times. 


Spoilsman. (ne who has obtained or is seeking spoils. 








At Spe hoes be pot os ae tT 
bya large dog. 


Bpous: “Todo botiness with. s ibigepoon ti 
‘a big swath.” : 
Spoon Victuals. Food eaten with s spoon. 


omen a 


(Katmia pee So. at 
wad bald Bt opocad eaten 
i in N. America, Vol. I. p. 263, 
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Spoops. A silly fellow; a noodle. ‘He's a spoops,”’ i.e. weak 
minded. New England. 

Spoopsie. A silly fellow; the same as “* speope.'* 

Sports. A sporting character; a gambler, 

One of the fraternity of gamblers, finding it hard to get a living, 
thus wrote to the “ New York Tribune,’ April, 1877, for advice: — 

‘Tho question which T want answered is, How are we to live? J know two to 
three thousand sports floating now on the sen of adversity. Having never been 
trained to hard work, we can't do it. 

Sportsman. A term often applied to a gambler. 

Sposen. A corrupt pronunciation of supposing. 

Sposh. A mixture of snow and water; also water partially frozen. 
See Slush. The New York Tribune,” Nov. 25, 1845, in speaking 
of the falling of rain and snow at the same time, adds: — 

‘The morning was blue and streaked, and the streets were ove shining level of 
black aporh, 

Spot 1. A boatman on the Mississippi, being asked how he man- 
aged to secure sleeping time, answered, “‘ I sleep in spots; ** that is, 
at intervals, by snatches. 

2. Merchandise and cotton on the apot, ready for delivery. Cotton 
is often sold, which the seller has not in stora, but which he agrees 
to deliver at a future time, as may be agreed on. 

Prices ruled steady at 13 cts. Eee but with » sus- 
tained advance on spots and futures. —N. ¥. Tribune, Prices Current, 

‘The New York market opened yesterday with got middtings quiet and stendy 
at Ly cts. — Providence Journal, 

To spot. 1. To mark a tree by cutting a chip from ite side. Maine. 
See Blaze. 

2. A term used by policemen for marking or identifying a thief 
or other suspected person. It is of recent origin, and is also used 
in England, See Shadow. 

It is the business of all policemen, but more especially of detectives, to “apot" 
burglars, thieves, gamblers, and all violators of the law. —. ¥. Tribune. 

The five pickpockets whose names are given were detained in the cells all 
night, and were yesterday taken to the Deputy's office, where they wero “shown. 
up,"* so that they might be again “spotted.” They were then told to go, and. 
they went in « great stato of indignation. —N, Y. Times, 

Spotter. A detective. 

a Temioney: eacnt of Engen es ees exreniet bn Shing eames 
dotectives to watch the men. — Providence Pres. 

Spout, to goup the. See Go up the Spout. 
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threats thrown at the world, and irreverent appeals flung atthe 
Supreme Being. —North American Review, Oct., 1858. 


To spread one’s self. ‘To exert one’s self ostentatiously; perhaps 
from the peacock, like the Italian pavoneggiarsi. 

We despatched Cullen to prepare # diner. He had promised, to use his own 

seen hearse ayaa ania Ip homage) Wild 


Ne se eh ny of ted ing 
sleeves, spread himself for an unusually brill — Southern 
piensa dnb se ede ree. 
expressed it) had always made this boy come ont and yuread himse{/.— Mtark 
Twain, Tom Sawyer, p. 46. 

To spree it. ‘To get intoxicated. 
1A a oe gua eran Se eae Weg ne eee 
tight, it is surely a dingrace. — Dow's 

To spring-bag. fe chi ae wien: Said of cows, &e., 
a8 soon to bear young. New England. 


Spring Fever. The listless fecling caused by the first sudden increase 
of temperature in spring. It is often said of a lazy fellow, ‘He 
has got the spring fever.” 

Spring-Keeper. A salamander or small, lizard-shaped animal, found 
in springs and fresh water rivulets, whence the name, See Water- 
dogs. 

Sprouts. A bunch of twigs. Henee, * to put one through a course of 
sprouts’ is to give him a good drubbing. 

Shepard, Morrissoy’s trainer, has taken up hit quarters at the house of his 
very particular old friend, Australian Kelly, whore he will doubtless be happy 
to see any gentlemen who want to be put through the necessary cowrse of prelim= 
inary sprouts before they can win the laurels of the P. R. [prize ring}. —, Y. 
Tribune, Nov. 1, 1858. 

Spruce, (Various species of Abies.) 1. A, nigra, or black spruce, 
an evergreen tree abounding in the northern parts of the United 
States and in the Dominion of Canada. 2. (Abies Canadensis.) 
Hemlock spruce. 3. (Abies exeeisa.) Norway sprace. The wood 
of the latter is known in commerce under the name of white deal or 
Christiana deal. 4. (Abies alba.) Single or white spruce, a slender, 
tapering tree growing in swamps in the northern parts of the 
United States and closely resembling the black spruce, Pakharig 
leaves of a lighter green, whence it derives it name.—~ Gray. 


a 





To spunk up. Wo shay pluck, ste raat eae os 
— 1. ee a \ 
which Forby mentions a8 provinelal in No: 


eae Gass shill, Chaz is one RT 
Major Downing, May-doy. 
To quale. eaten oes 
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loaded at one end. — Halliwell. To throw a stick, as at a cock. 
West of England. — Grose, 

Squalmish. Used in the same sense as qualmish, and perhaps more 
used among the illiterate, A sickness of the stomach; a desire to 
vomit. ‘* Are you seasick?" ** Not exactly; but I feel a little 
aguatmish.” 

Squantum. 1. Among the Naumkeag Indians of Massachusetts, their 
For their religion, do worship two Gods. The God call Tantum 5 
and their evil God, Pde posi Nee he ren ce tp hi QW ed, 
Vol, I. pp 26. 

2. The name of a species of fun known to the Nantucket folks, 
which ia thus described by the “ New York Mirror: A party of 
Tadies and gentlemen go to one of the famous watering-places of 
resort, where they fish, dig clams, talk, laugh, sing, dance, play, 
bathe, sail, cat, and have a general ‘+ good time.’’ The food gen- 
erally consists of chowder, baked clams, and fun. No one is ad- 
mitted to the sacred circle who will take offence at a joke, and every 
one is expected to do his and her part towards creating a general 
laugh. Any man who speaks of business affairs (excepting matri- 
mony) is immediately reproved, and on a second offence publicly 
chastised. Care is thrown to the wind, politics disearded, war 
ignored, pride humbled, stations levelled, wealth scorned, virtue 
exalted, and— this is ‘‘squantum."’ Probably from Indian place- 
names, as one in or near Quiney, Mass. 

T wish to all-fred smash Iwas to home, doin’ chores about house, or hazin’ 
round with Charity Baker and the rest of the gals ata squantum.— Wise, Tales 
Sor the Marines, 

In Rhode Island is a “ Squantum Club,” consisting of several 
hundred members, which has several buildings on 6 small island in 
Narragansett, Bay, two miles from Providence, where au excellent 
table is served. The shell-fish for which these waters are justly 
celebrated are here served in every variety. Large parties from 
New York, Boston, and other New England cities, are frequently 
entertained here daring the summer. 


Square. 1. Unqualified. 

‘The Republicans and a portion of the Democrats are In favor of a snare vote 
whother Jefferson Davis shall be exempted from the benefits of the amnesty bill. 
Providence Journal. ‘ 

2. In the city of New York, this term is applied to the open spaces 
caused by the junction of several'streets. ‘* Chatham Syuare"” and 
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2. A skunk; stinkard. Formerly so called. 

Skunk . .. found in all the States. Another stinkard called 
the Squash is\said by Buffon to be found in some of the Southern 
States. He is of a chestuut color, climbs trees, and kills poultry. — 
Morse's Geography. 

Webster, on so aes arate cloned allied 
to the weasel. 

Squash-Bug. (Coreus tristis.) A small yellow bug, injurious to the 
vines of squashes, melons, and cucumbers. The odor, which is 
peculiar, has been identified by Dr. Harris with that of an over-ripe 
pear. In Connecticut, called a stink-bug. 

To squat. 1. To squeeze; to press. Ex.: “ The boy has squat his 
finger.” Used by the vulgar in New England. — Pickering’s 
Voeabulary. Mr. Todd bas this word in his dictionary from Barret 
(1580): “To bruise or make flat by letting fall.” Provincial in 
the south of England. 

2. In the United States, to settle on another's lands, or on public 
lands, without having a title. —Worcester. 

‘On either side of the bank, the colonists had been allowed to aqwat on allotted 
portions, until the survey of the town should be completed. — Wakefield's Adven« 
tures in New Zeuland in 1844. 

‘The Yankees of Connecticut, those swapping, barguining, sguatting enamios of 
‘the Manhattoes, made a daring inroad into their neighborhood, and founded a 
colony callod Weatehester. —Sreing, Wolfert's Roost, p. 13. 

The word has recently been introduced into the vocabulary of the 
New York Stock Exchange, where it is applied to a broker when 
he dishonors his contracts. 

D— D— was a large dealer in gold during thewar. . . . On two separate 
occasions, he extricated himself from serious difficulties by ae 
‘known in the street as squatting. On ee ee oe 
‘tracts, and entered upon a lawanit to cover his duplicity, — Men amd ‘Myeteriee 
of Walt Street, p. 168, 

Squatter, In the United States, one that settles on new land without 
a title. — Webster. 

‘When T was at Prairie du Chien, there were several of the officers who had been 
cited to appear in court for having, pursuant to order, removed aguatters from the 
Indian Jands on the Mississippl.— Hoffinan, Winter in the Wet, Let. 29, 

‘The Western squatter is a {reo and jovial character, inclined to mirth rather 
than evil; aud when he encounters his fellow-man at a barbacue, election, log- 
rolling, or frolic, he is more disposed to join in a feeling of hilarity than to par- 
Ucipate in wrong or outrage. — Robb, Squatter Life. 

The “ London Spectator" has the following remarks on this word, 
occasioned by the removal of a number of the occupants of Glen- 
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Tosquawk. To squeak, but with a deeper note. This word is collo~ 
quial in various parts of England and in New England. 

™ Good gracious!” said Mrs, Bedott, “if you “da hoard Miss C— sing. you'd 
agin up. The way she ayuciked it oat was a caution to old gates on a windy 
day!" — Widow Bedott Papers, p. 208. 

Squaw-Root. (Conapholis Americana.) Also, Leontice thatictroides 
(Caulophyllun, Michaux), by others called Pappoose-roct. A medi- 
cinal plant put up by the Shakers, also called Cancer-root. It is 
recommended for correcting the secretions, and possesses narcotic 
properties. 

Squaw-Weed. (Senecio aureus.) A medicinal plant used for diseases 
of the skin. 

Tosqueal. To give information that will lead to an exposure, A 
term well known to the police. See Peach. 

The wife of a St. Louis merchant, who had been reading in the 
morning papers about the whiskey frauds, turned to her husband 
with a puzzled expression of countenance, and inquired: — 

“My dear, what do tho paper= mean by saving that « man has * agwen/ed' f'" 

“ Why," replied tho man, Joftily, “they moan that some member of the ring 
has peached. on the rest." 

“Peachod, ‘hat fat 2 acletoeh by Sls Sear peas Sem that moan?!" 

“Why, it moans that he's — he's blowed on ‘em 

“ Blowed on them?" 

“Yes, you see, he ‘s given them away.’* 

“Given them away?" 

“Why, of course! Can't you understand any thing? Do you think T' an 
unabridged dictionary?” continued the husband. “It means ho's—he's let 
‘out on ‘em,*—' cone back ' on his pals, — aywealed, you know.'* 

+ Ab, yen. Tastes!" 

Three men being arrested at Harrisburg on suspicion of niding 
and abetting in the abduction of Charlio Ross, a letter was in- 
troduced in evidence addressed to one of them, in which the writer 
said: — 

Go home; burn the clothes of the boy; R— is caught, and inay aguead on us. 
N.Y. Tribune, Oct. 97, 1878. 

The Northampton Bank having been robbed of a large sum of 
money, & * lock expert,"* who had used his skill to effect the rob- 
bery, claimed his share of the plunder, which was withheld from 
him: — 

Refusing to divide with the expert according to the principles of equity among 
tholr class, ho “ squealed,” and not only brought i xyes oes eee 
of the Inw, but also deprived himself of an occupation, — Providence Journal. 

Squeteague or Squetee. (Labrus squeteague.) A very common fish 
in the waters of Long Island Sound and adjacent bays. It never 
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Squirtish. Dandified. i 
It's pion that thien sliced: aqcrsik ind’ a sfllary ait, payeiulax 
ta baked ney nage en or esa ts — fk Str 

P. 

Squitters. ‘The diarrho. Also used in England. See Wright's 
Provincial Dio. 

Squush. Tocrush. A vulgariam. 
‘The next time I meet the eritter, I'll take my stick and kill it,—I"ll aguuah 
it with my foot. — Neal's Charcoal Sketches, 
The following stanza is from a“ Tender Lay" on a new-laid 
egg: — 


Tt may be amashod and spiled. 
‘The summer breeve that "ginst it blows 
‘Ought to be stilled and hushed; 


‘When I went to school and wo played leap-frog, if there was a frag to be 
sywueked down under all the rest, I was that frog. — Betay Bodbet, pe 18%. 
Stag. 1. In the New York courts, a stag is the technical name for a 
man who is always ready to aid in proying an alibi, of course ‘+ for 
8 consideration.” 
2. In New England and elsewhere, a bullock. And so, too, in 
some parts of England. 
Btag-Dance. A dance performed by males only, in bar-rooms, &e. 
Also called a bull-danee. 
‘The prisoners in the jail at Lafayette, Indiana, have been provided with a vio~ 
Tin; and, one of the number being a good player, they have frequent cotillons or 
atag-dances, which have the advantage of being select, without the formality 
peculiar to entertainments in higher circles. —(Jta/t.) Sum, Nov. 13, 1854, 
Stage-Driver. A stage-coachman. 
Staging, Scaffolding. Used in New England, and, I believe, in 
other parts of the United States. — Pickering. 


Stag-Party. A party consisting of males only. 

T lose myself in a party of old bricks, who, under pretence of looking at the 
picture, are keeping Soe eet rae Os ne — Mace Sloper, 
in Knickerbocker Mag., April, 1856. 

Stake and Rider, “A! epithaa oti toneed gta sbilialacngat cea 


“* worm-fence."” 


Stake-Driver. The bittern, go called from its booming. Adiron- 
dacks. The same bird is also called punk-pudding. 
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To stall. To stiok fast in the mir 
cial in England. — Halliwell, In 


in the same sense. x 
Now and then hey mony ioe, r 
wagon from is wiry bed. — Captain eid, The Sealp Be 
a 


“A stampede £” shouted some of the oMt 
and ranning towards ; 


instances have occurred whore some worthless but 
loss of hundreds of valuable animals. 

Nothing can exceed the grandeur of the scene wh 
of horees, take m **scare,’" 


of action which characterizes the autiex of young colts. 
along the plain with « noise whieh may be likened 

nado and an earthquake, and as well might feeble man 
of the latter, % 


‘hoofs that started the rangers from their sleop, — 


p aL. 
Last there occurred that dreaded calamity of 1 
and, creating a panic among the auimals, all fled. Thel 























us; and, seizing arms, we rushed out, thinking that Indians were the canse of 
the disturbance. . . » For thirty-two miles, they continued the pursuit, and then, 
overtaking the frightened horses that led the herd, turned them back.— Ciyptain 
Whippic's Explorations for a Railroad to the Pacific, p. TT. 

From animals, the term is transferred to men: — 

‘The boys leaped and whooped, flung their hats in the air, chased one another 
ina sort of stampede, &c.— Judd's Margaret, p. 120, 

After bim I went, and after me they came, and perhaps there wasn't the aw- 
fullest stampede dowy three pairof stairs that ever ocurred in Michigan! — Feld, 
Western Tales, 

‘The cause that lod to the recent alarm (in Paris] was the stampede among 
directors of that wonderful inatitation, the Credit Mobdilier. —N. rrr] 
Commerce, Oct, 12, 1857. 

From information which has reached us, there would seem to have been a con- 
siderable stampede of slaves from the border valley counties of Virginia during 
the late Raster holidays. —( alt.) Sum, April 0, 1858. 


To stampede. 1. To cause to scamper off in a fright. 

Benita tees areaiet Urban Ghee ce caalas oe mo aeeaT 
an incident oceurred which frustrated the the expedition. This was 
phew mpaecin hipaa iy ay hal aepaieaes wenn A 
tho army horses. — Scenes in the Rocky Mowstains, p. 268. 

Onters were insued by Daniel H. Wells, styling himself *Lieutenant-general, 
Nauvoo Legion,'’ to stampede the animals of the United States troops on their 
march, to set fire to their trains, to burn the grass, &c. — Preafdent's Memage, 
Dee. 6, 1868 

2. To scamper off in a fright. 

‘The Virginia Legislature, becoming frightoned at the approach of the cholora, 
have finally stampeded toward the White Sulphur Springs, there to legislate in 
the ball-room ef the “ prineipal hotel." —N. ¥. Tribune, June 12, 1849. 

38. To run off from; to leave; to rush from hurriedly, 

The wounded are doing well. The court-honse and prominent stores are 
being nsed as hospitals, ... the owners of the latter having stampeded the 

oe — Missouri Cor. N. Y, Triliune. 

a. The scene of one’s exploits, or favorite place of 
resort. South and West. 

‘The little village of Hampton, Virginia, is a favorite seamping-ground for poli- 
ticluns, President Pierce sponta few days here early in the season. — Cur, of 
the Baltimore Argus. 

At the dinner given to the Knight Templars of Virginia by their 
brethren in Providence, R. L, on the occasion of their visit, June 
22, 1858, Sir Knight M. Kimball, one of the Committee from Bos- 
ton, in response to the toast of ‘* The City of Boston," said: — 

For the present, we won't brag much, iT a leroy tate we gee 
the Virginia Knight Templars on our own atamping-grownd. ie Can poe 
to astonish them till we get them out of your [the R. I. Templars’) hands. 








tell it's a mighty 

4 Lez ws iy tne 
Stand. 1. The situation of a store o 

pasa yee “The Astor Hoe i 8 


To stand to it To ndhere to one’s e 
pact; to be resolute. 
To stand Treat. To consent to treat, or to’ 
ing a party to liquor. 
Twas never sold before, I vow; Teave in, and witl #1 


To stand up tothe Rack. A metaphorical 
meaning aa the like choice phrases, ‘to 
‘toe the mark.” 
Beg ebalinc see ng r ad 3 
he rack, hader eno fodder. — Ovockett, Tour, p. 137. 
‘work ever old Wolf underte 
Sean e. 














To star. Said of a popular actor, who goes about and acts in dif- 
ferent towns in the theatrical'season. Such actor is also called ‘+a 
star.” 


Star-Apple. (Chrysophyllum Cuinito.) A round, smooth-skinned 
fruit, the size of a peach, with soft pulp, and a number of glossy, 
brown seeds, The more common kinds of star-apple are the green 
skinned ones with white pulps, and the purple ones. West Indies. 


Stare-Cat. A woman or girl who amuses herself with gazing at her 
neighbors. A woman's word. 

Star-Plum. (Chrysphyllum monopyrenum.) A kind of star-apple, 
also called a Barbadoes Damson plum, Barbadoes. 

Stars. 1, The officers of the police in the city of New York are so 
called from their badge, a brass star, which is required by law to be 
worn on the breast. 

‘The present system clothes with authority not only vicious men, but even con 
‘iets, because they have been of service to their party. Then St is that the 
“ator,” Instead of belug a terror to ‘becomes the feur of good cltkzens. 
Report of Com. of Philad. Council on ‘1807. 

2. A Southern pronuneiation of the word stairs, like bar for bear ; 
also heard in New England. 


Stars and Bars. The flag of the late Southern Confederacy. 

Our Southern boys are brave and true, and are joining beart and hand, 

And are flocking to the Starsand Bars, ay EG OS 

And all are standing ready, with their rifles in their hand, 

And invite the North to open graves down South in Dixie’s land. 

Confederate Song. 
Stars and Stripes. The flag of the United States. 

This flag was adopted by act of Congress on the 14th June, 1777, 
in the following words: — 

“ Resolved, That the flag of the thirteen United Colonies be thirteen stripes 
alternately red and white; that the Union be thirteen stars, white in a blue feld, 
Tepresenting a new constellation.”" 

It bas been thought that the arms of Washington may have #ng- 
gested the idea for the American flag. These arms contain three 
stars in the upper portion, and three bars running across the escut- 
cheon. Other flags were used at different times during the Revolu- 
tion, which are described by Mr. T. Westcott, of Philadelphia, in 
‘a communication with the London ‘+ Notes and Queries," for 1852, 
p10. 

In March, 1775, a union flag with a red field was hoisted at New 
York, bearing the inscription, * George Rex and the Liberties of 















floating batteries at Boston had a flag with the 
the field white with a pine-tree upon it. This was th 
setts emblem. Another flag, used during 1775 in 
Colonies, had upon it a rattlesnake coiled as if about 
with the motto, Don’t tread on me."’ The grand: 
thirteen stripes was raised on the heights néar Boston, Jan. 2, 1776. 
The British Annual Register"! of 1776 says: * They burnt the 
King’s speech, and changed their colors from a red ground, which 
they had hitherto used, to a flag with thirteen stripes. as a 5 
of the number and union of the colonies.” The idea of 
stripe for each State was adopted from the first; and the fac 
far to negative the supposition that the private arms of 
‘Washington had any thing to do with it. ‘The pine-tree, the rattle 
sake, and the striped flag were used indiscriminately until July, 
1777, when the blue union with the stars was added to | 
and the flag established by law, Formerly, a new stripe was 
for each new State admitted to the union, until the flag became too 
large, when, by act of Congress, the atripes were reduced to the 
thirteen ; cd now suit sur bs ede oto seat a 
new State. . 
Star-spangled Banner. The flag of the United States. The term 
was first given to the American flag by Francis S. Key, in his: 
beautiful song, now become a national one, which bears that title, 
The circumstances connected with the composition of this 
given by Chief Justice Taney, the brother-in-law of Mr. Key, in a 
letter which accompanied a Late edition of the poems of that writer, 
‘The following is condensed from it: — 

“In the campaign of the British, during the war of 1812, when 
they destroyed the Capitol at Washington and the battle of Bladens- 
burg took place, Dr. Beanes, a leading physician of Upper Marl- 
boro’, was taken from his bed at midnight, by a detachment of 
soldiers sent for the purpose, and without even allowing him to put 
his clothes on, was hurried off to the British camp. 

** Measures were immediately taken to procure the release of Dr, 
Beanes, who had been sent down to the fleet which lay in the 
Chesapeake. Mr. Key, who was an intimate friend of the 
voluntesred to accompany Mr. Skinner, an agent for the govern= 
mont for flags of truce and exchange of prisoners. 


rae 
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‘After much solicitation, Mr. Key succeeded in getting an order 
to release the Doctor; but they were told that they must remain 
with the fleet until after the attack on Baltimore, then about to be 
made. They were then transferred to their own vessels, accompa- 
nied by guard of marines to prevent them from landing, and for- 
tunately anchored in a position which enabled them to see the flag 
of Fort McHenry. The party remained on deck during the whole 
night, watching every shell, from the moment it was fired until it 
fell, listening with breathless interest to hear if an explosion fol- 
lowed. 

 Whilo the bombardment continued, it was sufficient proof that 
the fort had not surrendered. But it suddenly ceased, when they 
became alarmed and paced the deck the remainder of the night in 
painfol suspense, watching with intense anxiety for the return of 
day. At length the light came ; they saw that ‘our flag was still 
there,’ and soon after learned that the attack had failed. Mr. Key, 
Mr. Skinner, and Dr. Beanes were then permitted to land where 
they pleased. 

** Under the excitement of the time, Mr. Key, as he stated to Judge 
‘Taney, commenced the song of * The Star-spangled Banner’ on the 
deck of their vessel, in the fervor of the moment, when he saw the 
enemy retreating to their ships, and looked at the flag he had 
watched for so anxiously, as the morning opened. A few lines he 
had scratched on the back of « letter which he had in his pocket, 
some he preserved in his mind, and finished it in the boat on his 
way to the shore, Arriving at the hotel, he wrote it out as it now 
stands. The next morting, he showed the lines to Judge Nichol- 
#on, who was much pleased with them, and immediately sent them 
to a printer, where the poem was struck off in hand-bills, and most 
favorably received by the people of Baltimore: — 


“Oh! say, can you seo, by the dawn’s early Tight, 

‘What 0 proudly we hai!'d at the twilight’s last gleaming ; 
‘Whose broad stripes and bright stars, through the perilous fight, 
O'er the mmparts we wateh’d were so gallantly streaming? 

And the rocket’s red glare, the bombs bursting in air, 

Gave proof through the night that our flag was still there; 
Oh! say, does that starqpanyled banner yot wave 
O’er the land of the free and the home of the brave?" 


Starvation. The act of starving, or the state of being starved. — 
Webster and Worcester. 
‘The word starvation was first introduced into the English lan- 
guage by Mr, Dundas [the first Lord Melville], in a speech in 1775, 
42 
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ec stat ete aaa 
Starvation Dundas. — Horace Walpole. 
Tarball not wait for the advent of sterention from: 
ment. — Henry Dundes, 1776. 


After months of starvation and despair. — Maceulay, ~ sy og 
‘The word has erroneously Sen ed AnraianBi De 
French and others, “ Strange as it may appear, it 
‘now unhappily so common in 


quite true that this word [starvation }, 
every tongue, is not to be found in our 
neither in Todd’s Johnson, nor in Richardson's, nor in Smart's 
Walker remodelled 1836.” — Notes and Queries. In the new edition 
of Todd’s Johnson by Dr. remain 
definition, without comment. ~ 

Btate. large Elteot of eoamiry ion oe 
confederated with other States, as one of the members or States of 
the American Union. — Worcester. oe, | 

Stated Supply. A minister who, not as an occasional but constant 
preacher to ® congregation, officiates apart from any formal induc- 
tion: one actually, though not in technical form, a Christian pastor, 
Chiefly used by Presbyterians, occasionally by Congregationalists, 
though now almost supplanted by the term Acting wo amg a 
pastor who officintes without a formal installation, 

State-House. (Dutch, Stadhuys.) The building in which the le 
ture of a State holds its sessions; a State capitol. — Webster. 

‘The States. The United States. “The sel Siecle 
ployed in the British Provinces of North America. Tn England, they 
sre always spoken of aa ‘* America." 

States’ Rights. The rights of the several independent ‘States, as 
opposed to the authority of the Federal government. 

Haring bee all my teat bolng sun ardent © GSMA 
believing States’ rights to be an essential, ba gehen rie! 1S 
stitution, and that no one who thinks otherwise can stand on 
tional platform that I do, — it seems to me that Iam, and all th ar 


act habitually are, if Democrats at all, trae “ Statesrights Democ — Speech 
of Hon, J, H. Hammond, Oct. 27, 1858. > 
Then rise in your might, and repel each invader, 
Nor let our loved land be disgraced by their tread; 
Lat the watchword be, “Freedom and Stites’ Righte for ever!" 
‘Nor cease till each foe rail He low with the dead. 














Rebellion Record, Confederate Song, Vol. 7 
My Southern boys for years have held LORE 
‘The Presidential reins, sir, — — 
Until tolay they 've held a sway — - a & 
‘They never can regain, sir. fe 
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And when they cannot rnle, they kick = 
And hate sith all thelr might, slr; 

For love of Union's second to 
‘Their fondness for States" rights, sit. 

Ibid., WH. 8. Vol. IML, p. 28. 

Station-House. A temporary jail; alae Pie Ne ETON 
nals before trial. 

To stave. 1. His Hawa Maly 35 to aA EL as, * to stave 
a cask."'— Webster. This is the legitimate use of the rerb; but 
sometimes. we make it govern the instrument directly, ay in the 
following example: — 

I'M ave my fist right through you, and earry you on nay bow. ze saaly ma 
if you were an empty market-tasket. — Neal's Charcoal Sketch: 

2. To hurry; to press forward. 

Pee Shao ge ioe et ee eae ety eal 
T want to advise you. ave tapes eae 
right on!" — Am, Reeiew, June, 1848. 

Hilloa, Steve! where are you staving to? If you're for Wellington, scale up 
hare, and "tl give you a ride. — Mra, Clavers's Forest Life. 

And so the Yankeo stares along 
Full-chisel, hitting right or wrong, 
And makes the burden of his song 

“ By golly)" — ome Journal, 

Staver. A dashing, active person or thing; « rouser. 

Mise Asphyxia’s reputation in the region was perfectly established. She wae 
spoken of with spplause, under such titles as a staver, a pealer, « roarer at work. 
Mrs, Stowe, Oldtown Folks, p. 117, 

Staving. Great; strong. 

A steving dram put him in better humor, Strange what arguments some people 
require Cor. Clelenets Tn 

Stay-at-home. Domestic; not habituated to travel. ‘She ‘sa stay- 
at-home woman ;'" ‘* A stay-at-home body."* 

Jer qrontconves Fhe Sogsorn poeple sus; saiionery aa dye Sedrneza ils 
habits. — Cor. NW. ¥. Tribune. 

Stayed with. To be stayed with is to be courted by a man. 

Stay put. To let a thing remain as it is. 

Ona peyote 1 eas PCa ‘baskets, and ranged a few essentials in 
some 

“Tf they will only stay put," said Enery Ann. Bat Eeuppose they willall be 
upside down." — Mra. Witney, Sights and Insights, p. 37. 

Steal. (Pronounced stail.) The handle of various implements, as a 
ee See ad "ay Ha act Ha Va pes ow 
Orne ee: in various parts of England. — Pickering. 

Cf. Ger, Stiel, handle. 
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To steam, To steam it, To indulge 


Steamboat ten ait 2 Be Ma ae - 
ahead ’* character, - 

“Mrs. Stowe, while in England, met Ancviaiop X 
whom she thus speaks: — 

‘There is a kind of brusque hamor in his address, a 
a oe A oem dane. 
Ee eS el 

The renowned Colonel Crockett, while asleep on | 
caught in the crotch of a tree and held fast, where he 
by eagles, which attempted to pull out his long hair to 
nests with:— 

‘In a fow minatos 1 heered a voice,”* sayn the Colonel, “and | 
ronning up, and axed what was the matter... . I telled her’ 
drive off the eagles, I would make her a present of an iron comb.” 


“That 1 will,” fs oateas, en 
crocodile in my day.”" 


Bteamboating. The business of working on board a steamboat; 
generally confined to the hands employed on board river-bonts._ 
| Leoparcce, aapol-pecameena brake oy | it shows off better 
than country stores and saw-mills. ~ Habberton, The Barton Experiment, p. 29. 
Steam Doctor. See Thompsonian Doctor. — « 
Steam Paddy. A steam earth-excavator, mach used in 
vations in sand or loose soil for railways. Se called from ts aking 
the place of a number of Irish laborers. 
| ‘The eoil that the hifls down, and for this purpose. 
Pretec coo heros precip etter immense execution. — 
Borthwick's California, p. 80. 
Steboy, Seboy. A word used to set dogs upon pigs oF other animals, 

“There it js —that black and white thing —on that log,"" sayaTom. ** StaBoy, 
eatoh him!" says he [to the dog). Den coxeg ids bar itaangea bey 
Theard him say was, * Poogh! ob, my Lord! look out, fellers, it's « po 
Mojor Jones's Courtship, p. 55. 

Steep. Great, magnificent, extravagant. A newly coined slang 
term, equivalent to fall. 

At the election in Minnesota, one hundred and ten Winnabago Indians, wear 
ing their blankets, voted the Demooratic ticket ¢ has ta tgual Ung ea 
rather steep, 40 ho afterwards crossed that number from the list: — Chtoage 
Tribune, Oct. 17, 1857. 

‘The verdict by twelve of seventeen of a jury giving $154,000 as damages to a 


Lend and Water-Power Company, at the Great Falls of wae hem 
the diversion inyigheer Ongena os —s bal he rare oe 


stage, in regarded as decidedly steep. —( Balt.) Sun, 23, 1808, 
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Steeple-Bush. One of the popular names of the Spirea tomentosa 
(hardhack). 

Steers. In Texas, the universal name for cattle, Ox and oxen are 
almost unknown terms there. There are ** wheel-steers,"* ‘* swing- 
ateers,’” and * lead-steers.”” 

Stemmery. A large building in which tobacco is stemmed; that is, 
in which the thin part of the leaf is stripped from the fibrous veins 
that ran through it. Kentucky and Missouri. 

Stem-Winder. A watch wound by a key affixed to the stem. 

Stent. (Old Eng.) An allotted task. New England. 

Step-Ladder. A portable frame-work of stairs, much used in-doors 
in reaching to a high position; also called steps. — Webster. 

Stepped ont. ‘‘ He stepped out,’ i. ¢. he died. 

Stopper, ‘She ’s a regular stepper,’’—snid of an active, high- 
spirited woman. 

Stern-Wheel. The shallow rivers of the West are navigated by small 
steamboats with a wheel at the stern instead of side-wheels, which 
are used only in the larger steamers. Hence the term is applied to 
any thing small, petty; as, a “‘slern-wheel church.” Comp. One- 
Horse. 

‘So, when ended, the girls were kindly and tenderly put on the “St, Mary,"— 
tena te ese eal Ht ppick ree mo mp Se RAL iS Eels 
Adventures of a Pullman, p. 125. 

Stern-Wheeler. A steamboat fitted up with a stern-wheel. Western. 
Squire Blaze served for a long thme as first mate on a raft, but grew ambitions 
forhigher distinction, Next, he got possession of a darn-wheeler, and entered the 
pine-knot business, the pursuit of which took him so high up Red River that be 
got clean opt ofthe way st teats — Peete rar Se Scene a 

fag. 

A Southern editor wishes to say that the Mississippi is very low. How does 
he say it? “The eatefish are rigging up stern-wheslers.” — Speech of the Hon. 
SH. Cox, Sept, 1867. 

Btew. ‘Give us a stew,” ie. stewed oysters. 


To stick. To take in; to impose upon; to cheat in trade. * I*m 
stuck with a counterfeit note;” ‘He went to a horse sale, and got 
atuck with a spavined jade.’ 

As soon as the whole class of small speculators percelved they had been stuck, 
they all shut their mouths; no one confessing the ownership of a share. — 
A Week in Wall Street, p. 47. 

Very often isa cliont stuck for = heavy bill of covts, which he would have 
saved but for the ignorance of his attorney. — Newspaper. 


— 


nag a lianey won In aera pets atthe top, 
the sides. — Mrs. Clavers's Weatern Clearings, p. 7. 
YB se ge queer little cabin built of round logs, 


Soe Siesrci c 


souliak 1. An article of merchandise which 

‘and does not meet with a ready saleyiis 

2. A puzzler. Seo Stumper, 

Stiok-in-the-Mud. (Pron. stiekneymud.) 

inert man; also used for “* Thingumbob, 

name youcan'tremember. ‘Come, old Stic 

us a lift.” : - 

pa arter all this palaver,"* said old 
_ Em arter another coal of fire,” anid I, “to 
Wise Saws, p. 192. 

Stick it out. Endure to the end. To “hold 



















bh nd eng ee 
are wont to browse in the day-time. — 
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Stingaree. A corruption of sting-ray, the namo of a fish, (Cephalop- 
tera vampyrus.) On the Southern coast, where chiefly found, it is 
also known as the Deuil-Fish. 

‘This fish is thas described by Captain John Smith: — 

Our Captaine taking a fish from his sword, being much the fashion of a Thorn- 
back, but # long tayle like a riding-roddlc, whercon In the midiest ya 
sting of two or three inches long, bearded like a sawon each side, which she 
struck into the wrist ovarean inch and a balfe. . . . The torment was instantly 
so extreame that In four houres we all with much sorrow concluded his funerall, 
and prepared his grave in an island by, The man recovered, nnd the place 
where the event occurred was culled Stingrai Isle, after the name of the fish. — 
Hidorie of Virginia (1632). 

Stinkard. A skunk, formerly so called in New England See Squash. 

Stinkstone. Swinc-stone, a variety of carbonate of lime, which emits 
a fetid odor on being struck. — Dana. 

Stinkweed. See Jamestown Weed. 

Stinted. Often substituted for wunted. 

To stitch. To form land into ridges. New England.— Webster. 

To stive up. To make hot, sultry, close. An English expression, 
but now more used, it is believed, in this than in the old country. 

“Ob, marcy on us,"' said a fat lady, who was looking for a house, '* this "ll 
never do for my family at all. There's no convenienes about it, only one little 
stived-up closet. . . . And the bed-rooms, —she would as soon sleep in a pig- 
pen, and done with it, as to get into sach little, mean, stived-up places as them."* 
Downing, May-day in New York, 

To stiver. Torun; to moveoff. A low word used in the Northern 
States. 

To stook. To stock land means, with us, to supply land, not only 
with animals, but also with seed; as, “ My farm is stocked with 
clover.”” 

Stock and Fluke. Probably of nautical origin, to denote a whole 
anchor; thence, the whole of any thing. It is employed for wholly, 
completely. 

‘Tn other words, Tammany Hall fs sold out stock and fluke to Fernando Wood. 
N. ¥. Tribune, Oct. 1861. 

Stock-Dealer. A trader in farm stock; a cattle-dealer. 

To take Stock in any Thing is to have full faith in it, 

Stocking Feet. To be in one's stocking feet is to have only one’s 
stockings on, to have one’s shoes off. 

‘The mistress and chambermaid visited the house once a weck for the purpose of 
patting things eighty Tearing thereat he door, and suaring devotedly 
in thelr stocking fect. — Ireiag, Knickerbocker, p. 
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‘Stock-Minder. One who takes care | eee 
& herder; a vaquero, which see. 


Stock-Range. The prairie or plain where cattle range oF g i 


When any person or persons may hunt estrays in eae o 
a am ee ee ee or t 
or 


4 
Btocks. Buying and selling stocks. The machinery 
the purchase and sale of stocks is thus described by Mr. Mi - 
‘The first point necessary to koow is whon the customer wishes t ° 
doliver the stock, Ho may prefer to-lay, to-morrow, or @ more | 
asuct thoes pesthcdbcof scttioneat kas nspedatneabies 
Aa Neatly al means that the contract entered upon shall be fal- 
filled by payment and delivery of stock, at or before 2.15 rat. of 
| dager ox Begoler Vow ls the seca Sos le i 
| at or before 2.15 r. a4. of the day succeeding thut of contract. 
Buyer's Option ta where the purchaser has the ight to reyute the davery of 
the stock upom any day within the the covered by the option. 
Seller's Option is where the day of delivery Is at the convenience or 5 
the person making the sale, within the time stipulated at the moment’ 
Tn all cases, notice must be given by the holder of the option to the 
in the contract, on or before two o'clock of the day previous to 
of stock is called for; but the stack is deliverable at the termination of the con~ 
tract without notice — Men and Afysteries of’ Wall Street, p. 49. 


For other terms appertaining to stocks, yay 









and Bears; Carrying Stocks; Corner; Call Contract; 

Flyer ; Force Quotations; Josh; Margin; Pool; gan; 
Short; Spread ; Straddle; Swimming Market; Ten up: ae 
load Stock; Washing; and Watering, 

‘We pay particular attention to purchasing Stock Privileges, and can 
secure Putt, Calls, Spreads, or Struddles, on all active stocks at the pe 
rates. — Circular of a Wall Street Broker, 

Stock-Train. A train of railroad cara loaded with cattle; a eatéle 
train. 

Stock-Watering. A system recently adopted of increasing the c: 
tal stock of # railroad company by issuing new stock, on the 
tence that accumulated profits warrant such increase. The 
Comelius Vanderbilt was famous for the extent to which he carried 
out this system in the railway companies, the stock 
controlled. ‘This increase of stock has also been adopted for the 
purpose of raising money. See Watering Stock. 

‘The “'N. Y. Times,”’ in speaking of a new railroad, says: — 


The road should be constructed under the authority of a be 
compored of Presidente of our principal commercial organizations and | M4 
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roprosentattves of our real estate interests, to the end that the work should be 
honestly and economically done, without the stealing and stock-watering which 
often accompany such undertakings. 

Such occasional diversions as corners, money lock-ups, wholesale stock-water« 
ings, and kindred devices, are the Indications of forces with large reserves of 
strength. — Medéery, Men and Mysteries of Wall Street, p. 168. 

Stocky. Short and thick. A west of England expression, used in 

New England. 

He's rather a stocky man; and E'm nothing but a shadow, as it were.— 
Brooke's Eastford. 

To stomp. To stamp with the feet. The pronunciation stomp is 
almost universal in the United States. 

Btone-Bee. An assemblage of farmers or villagers for the purpose of 
clearing stones from a neighbor's piece of land. See Bee. 

At Ridgefield, we used to have stone-bees, when all the men of a village or ham- 
let came together with their draft cattle, and united to clear some patch of earth 
which was covered with an undue quantity of stones and rocks. — Goodrich, 
Reminiecences, Vol. Lp. The 

Stone-Bruise. A hurt or sore on the sole of the foot among those 
who go without shoes, such as children and Negroes. The same 
term is used in Ireland. 

Stone-Root. (Collinsonia Canadensis.) A plant used in medicine. 
Ita properties are diuretic and stomachic, It is also called Rich- 
weed, 


Stone-Toter. A name often given to the Mullet (Catostomus nigricans) 
of the Middle States, and to other species of Cyprinidae. 

‘The most singular fish in this part of the world is called the Stone-toter, whose 
brow is surmounted with several little sharp horns, by the aid of which he totes 
small flat stones from one part of the brook to another more quiet, in order to 
make a mug little enclosure for his lady te lie in in malety, — Paulding, Letters 
Srom the South. 

Stool. An artificial duck or other water-fowl used as a decoy. They 
are much used on Long Island and elsewhere in duck-shooting. 
Stooling. Decoying ducks or other fowl by the means of * stools.” 
Stool-Pigeon. A decoy robber, in the pay of the police, who brings 

his associates into a trap laid for them. . 

Stool-Pigeoning. The practice of employing decoys to catch robbers. 
Btoop. (Dutch, stoep.) The steps at the entrance of a house; door- 
steps. It is also applied to a porch with seats, a piazza, or balus- 
trade. This, unlike most of the words received from the Dutch, 
has extended, in consequence of the uniform style of building that 
prevails thronghout the country, beyond the bounds of New York 
State, as far as the backwoods of Canada. 








Paball sey tek talmay party withla tp] 
Sn eI Planted hops. 


To stop. To stay; to abide temporarily; as, * When : 
| New York, stop with me instead of going | 
Hertehstivaer tebe jms 


Btore. So nian cee . 
Beals et apode, WHSti Gea Wholewle eran fae 


Sadat joeslvara ears ence 
wholly discarded, except in the sense, 
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» ment warehouse, where property to the value of millions is deposited 
for inspection or for safe-keoping, is w storekeeper ; 80, too, is the man. 
who stands behind the counter of a paltry shop, and deals out yards | 
of tape and papers of pins. 

Store Pay. Payment made for produce or other articles purchased 
by goods from a store, instead of eash. This is a common way of 
buying produce in the country. Sometimes, a dealer agrees to pay | 
half in cash and half out of his store, i. ¢ , in store pay. 

See, # girl has just arrived with a pot of butter to trade off for atore pay. She 

wants in exchange a yard of calico, 2 quarter of tea, a quart of molasses, some 
radish seed, « plug of tobacco, two pipes, « tine-tooth combya salt mackerel, & 
dove of stnbarty two sticks ‘ef candy, 'aind‘n bottle of ram Contain Prisata 
Adventures, p. Db, 

Store Tea. A term applied to the tea of China bonght at the stores, 
to distinguish it from herb tea. Sea Boughten. 


To storm. To blow with violence; impersonally, as it storms. — Web- 
ster. We use it improperly in the sense of to rain or to snow. | 


Story. A floor; a flight of rooms. —Johnson. In the United States, 
the floor next the ground is the first story. In England, what we 
call the * second story” is called the * first floor’? 


Stove-Pipe. 1. Afunnel. 2. A tall hat. 
Stove-Pipe Hat. A tall hat, from its resemblance to a joint of a 


stove-pipe. praee Pa 
an’ stove-pipe 
Standin’ collar, an’ plenty o' dat; 
pipiens possum fat, 
Ob, fight forthe Union! 
Sonya af the Contennéal. — _ 
Pickpockets rejoicn i uty sting ity pte Ra, sparkling pins and 
ornaments, and sfovepipe hate, tall and glossy, . . . worn jauntily on one side. 


Stowaway. (Ona Whis' pporetes, Bisabelt: On EAN a “Bhip!or other 
public conveyance, in order to get a free passage. 

Straddie. A stock-broker’s term, and means a contract which gives 
the holder the privilege of calling for the stock at a fixed price, or 
of delivering it at the same price to the party who signs the eon 
tract. A straddle is desirable when @ party wishes to buy and sell 
stocks, without being obliged to deposit a cash margin. 

Straddle-Bug- The popular name for a ‘*dung-beetle”’ or \tumble- 
bug.” In the Isle of Wight, the cockroach is called a straddle-bod. 
Sometimes applied to other species of beotles. A specimen of the 
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diwlect of the Tsle of Wight, in “ Halliwell’s Introduction,” gives” 


‘*straddle-bob ” as another name of the “dumbledore.” == 
‘Shew me the man who does not delight in 


‘the departure of winter, and. I will 
exhibit to you One wha ax Soopapear says "Sk for els sreddeapy, 
and spooks.” — Dow's Sermons, Vol. 1. p. 194. 


Straight. 1, Even or uniform in quality. A term used in { 
and particularly among flour-dealers; as, ‘' A thousand 
Rochester flour, straight, brought $5," meaning that tha 
barrels were all alike, or that the same brand ran straight through. 
2. Pure, genuine, uncontaminated, itis 
In the Presidential contest of 1844, no man was more fierce in his hostility to 
amy iy. Hh ta prope, mendes ts tenia See 
Presidency. —N. ¥. Courier and Enquirer, Sept., 1856, e 
The straight Republican Convention is to moot to-morrow, 
anti-slavery opinions are very and this would som ed 
sion that he is with the straights. —N. ¥, Times, Oct. 14, 
3. Pure, undiluted, applied to liquors. 
‘My glass of brandy, which sits sss boc oneh ot SES 
diluted with Croton water, —Dovaticke (1854), 
But Ttakes mine straight without sugar, and that's what's the ation with, 
me. — Bret Harte, Cicely. - 
For additional illustrations, see Whiskey Straight. 
Straight, in the game of poker, is five cards in sequence; as, 6, 7, 
8, 9, 10. ~~ 
Straight as a Loon's Leg is a common simile in New England. 
Th led with the accounts; but f it in and 
wate Lal's Sayat a aatelng. Najor Dasa? Lae poeta 
Straight-out. Pure; genuine; unsophisticated, *. 
Anne was indignant with that streight-out avd generous (udignation whieh 
belongs to women, who are ready to follow their principles to any result with 
inora foscuatlerate foerlnnnies thon tien. > llrs Steen Dneei Nella 
We feel what a blessed thing it Sn fet now to 5 a SN a 
calm on tumult’s wheel. —V. ¥. Commerciad Ade., May, 1896. 
Straight-spoken. Plain-spoken; downright; candid. 
I'm not -going to spoil the appearance of heaven by foolishly 
garnish it with artificial fowors, nor to blacker hell tilt ft shines 
polished boot. NotI. I'm a straight-spoken preacher. — Dom's Sermons. 
I'm a straight-poken kind o! creetur, 
That blurts right out what 's in bis head; 
And, {I've one peculiar feature, 
Tt is a nose that won't be led. — Biglow Papers, p. 88. 
Straight up and down. Plain; candid; honest. —? 


If there was any thing wanting to prove that lawyers were mat 
down in their dealings, that would do it. Sam Stick, Haman Nature. 





1 














Strain, instead of sprain, is frequently heard. ‘*T have strained my 
ankle.” 


Strain. To stride. New England. 


Strand. 1. The Dutch on the Hudson River apply the term to a 
Janding-place; as, the svrand at Kingston. — Webster. 
2. In the South, the word strand denotes a fibre, as a hair of the 
head, beard, &c. 


Stranger. It is the common practice in the Western States to accost 

@ person whose name is not known by this title. In England, for 
example, a person would say, “Can you tell me, sir, if this is the 
road to B?'* At the West, he would say, « Stranger, is this the 
road ? "’ &o, 
‘Under the benign influence of the Christian religion, « civilization was grow- 
ing up in the world which had carried modern nations far beyond the boasted 
refinement of ancient Greece and Rome. With them, the word " afranger "" was 
synonymous with * enemys" i iboats was but another name 
for *' friend.’* — Speech of R. H. Coe, Washington. 

Strapped Tight; hard up for money. 

John Serogyins, at 2 r- at. is on the hunt for the wherewithal to pay a note in 


hank. He meets Jere. Lowndes, who looks cheerful, ax though he may have a 
few hundred. Seroggins tries him. No go. Lowndes la strapped; had to pay 


Servand ecpecy when Us pete B75 Mel vate oF tk ist Intelligencer, 
Straw. Foliage of the pine-tree. 
Straw as its [pline-treo's] foliage is called there fn [North Carclina,]— Olmsted, 
Beaboard States, 


Straw Bail. Worthless bail; bail given by ‘men of straw,” i. ¢. 
persons who pretend to the possession of property, but have none. 
‘There is a class of pettifoggers about the N. Y. Tombs who are in league with 
the police justices to get all the money they can out of thelr victima: and, 
having divided the spoils, the calprits are sent forth unwhipped af justice. Tak 
ing straw bail is the favorite dodge. The ** shyster" is permitted to visit him or 
ber; and, with a tongue practised in the art, be dwells upon the chances the pris- 
over rans of Sing Sing prison, adding that for a consideration he (the shyster) 
might effect a liberation. If the prisoner has money, it Is paid at once. The 
magistrate having received his share, a “man of straw" is taken as bail, and 
the prisoner is dischanged.— Washington Evening Star. 

Straw Bid. A bid for a contract which the bidder is unable or 
unwilling to fulfil. 








adapt himself to 


‘oem oak ta 


Whea E did got near, he'd stop and look, cock | 
nin ana nae 


spat pi bong de ee 


Sead yp eaian as es ee n 
streak it away, ata brushing chnter, 
Simms, Wigwam and Cabin, p. 85. 2 5 
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rinaioiys the ocean is when there ain't 
There we was in « a aia ee ae mj pet 
father's barn. T never did feel so atreaky and mean « rans a grain of 
saud, why I felt like @ starved speck of duat cut up into homeopathic doses fora 
child two minits old. — Hiram Bigelow, Letter in Family Companion. 
Gen. Tell the truth; keep back nothing: [promised no tearm shall happen, 
Doolittle. Oh, £11 tell all now ; ie pee ob eri 
pean how streaked T feel all D. Humphreys, 
But when it comes to bein’ killed, Ltell ye I felt streaked, 
‘The fust time ‘tever I found out why a ee aad iabors 


Daniel Webster was a great man, I tell yout hana mip wake 
sight in half.an hour. If he was in your house of Commons, he'd make some 
of your great folks look pretty streaked, — Sam Stick, 1st Series, 

Streaked Bass. Striped bass. New England. 

Stretoh. On a stretch is continuously, without cessation. 

Panky, nando vhistle dupe cays ent aleun fm snteh-— seme Anes 
can Humor. 

Stretcher. 1. A well-barnt and smooth brick nsed in walls of build- 
ings. Under-burnt bricks are called salmon bricks from their light 
color; and over-burnt and partially vitrified bricks are called arch 
and pillar bricks, irom their position in the kiln. 

2. A falsehood. Colloguial in England and with us, 

‘Whenever Mrs. Oncat Dust told a atretoher, old Waters waa expected to 
swear to it.— Field, Drama at Pokereille. 

Stricken. ‘ This ancient participle,’’ says Mr. Pickering, ‘is much 
used in Congress and our other legislative assemblies. A member 
moves that certain parts of « bill should be stricken out,” &., — 
et 

' The use of the word referred to. by Mr. Pickering is peculiar 
to: aby cng sire) srw Sase st SECERRRRS SRARS 
applied in other ways. 

placa ftndioe eel te much stricken with | th ler 6th eee. - 

London Stateeman, June 10, 1814- 

Strike, An instrument with a straight edge for levelling a measure; 
astrickle.— Worcester. To sell ty the strike is not to heap up the 
article, as is usually done with potatoes, apples, &e, but to scrape 
off what is above the level of the top, as im selling grain, salt, or the 
like. In Massachusetts, it is provided that — 


Cranberries and sll other berries shail be sold by the strike or level. 
the same as flax-seed and other similar articles are measured. — Lawa ‘ance os 








t i from t 
- itfor the table. See Bush-Bewn. 


pe ag cc td 
in barrels in which form they are sont to t 
the name of dried apples. 
(Abi eh Nang horsoe yh! 
Sas spe ek Parade eleeetL aN f 


‘Over the Sld-time fiteptace, » rusty musket 
tah stetdinte gsi a no 





‘The call uf the Soft-shell 
‘Soil Buffalo stripe.—N. Y, 
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Strong, mpl mines ning inst ahr dnbnautire is ape 
ance, See Go it Strong. 
bead cdbatiee Wicdiy Hrmiaery itor Drecitn h aagen Naler tain 2 
strong at cards. —Purter’s Tales of the South-weat, p. 107. 

‘You should go it, remarked Spiffiekins, go itsragy-—that'a tba wea to pation: 
tha blue devila-— po strong. <-Neal's Peter Pladi, p48. 

Strong-minded. A term applied to women clamorous for the modern ‘ 
form of ‘‘ woman's rights;”’ those who make themselves repulsively 
conspicuous. 

Strowd. A breech-cloth. ‘The Pennsylvania commissioners dent’ to 
the Miami Indians in 1752, in addressing the tribe, said;— = 

Brethren, — We desire you will send these two strowde to the young king ## an 
acknowledgment of an affectionate remembrance of his father’s love to us - + « 
Be pleased to give to the son of the Piankstha king these two strowds to clothe 
him. —Jourpal of Captate Trent (1762), p. 62. 

Struck under Conviction. Impressed with a sense of personal sin- 


Tostub orstump. ‘To stu) one’s toe’! is to strike it against any 
thing in walking or running. Germ. atiiben (efleben); comp. Nasen- 
atiber, * @ fillip or rap on the nose;"’ nasenstidern, “to fillip or rap 
the nose.” An expression often used by boys and others who go 
barefoot. 

‘Lives there a Yankeo 
Who, if he stubs histoe wud fall, 
Don’t want to swear, but, great or small, ' 
‘Will vous his ire with, '* Dara it all! 
By golly!""— Yankee Philosophy. 

Stuck. 1. To be stuck is to be stuck fast, unable to proceed. 

My dear hearers, I'm stuck, to begin with, When I want ideas, they never | 
come, they are off playing truant.— Dow's Sermons, Vol. Lt. 

2. To be taken in; to, be taken advantage of ina trade. To be 
stuck with a thing is to have an unsalable article foisted upon one, 

‘We're the only Eastern folks in the Yonkwitle Stock, unless Mr. Sloper will 
take a few shares, and of course anybody else may be steck and be darned. — 
Mace Sloper, in Knickerbocker May., Marely, 1856, 

We got stuch with « bad lot of paper, and were obliged to stick iton to our 
readers. — Providence Journal. 


Stuck-up. ‘Stuck-up people” is a term applied to the proud and 
haughty. 
She was dressed up like ‘but she didn't mite. 
pele en rarer olga pp bn 


| 











‘Wher vou see Lord Sydenham, rump him; and ask him, m= vient Wy 
“and aquarei, if he can tell the tenth sido of it. —Sam Slick, 

Heavens and earth! thinks [, what does all this | I 
ois bay ng, Bs po Seem RA 0 
Jones’s Courtship, p. 


ar 


T es ee. actin a he 


ir To stump it is a cant phrase signifying to make € 
speeches in favor of one’s self. — Worcester. This isa 





‘While was at Peoray Tota Thea pee! apech rom 

who was at that time stumping it thi the State, as a candidate ; 

in place of Mr. Breese, — Lett, from Ne. Com Ade 
wo lateveny saprmameistarnatig tera ig,a ES Lins 
‘candidate for the gubernatorial chair. — N. ¥. Courier. 


Etompage: ‘The sum paid to.owners of land far the 
cutting the timber growing thereon. State of Maine. 
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‘Tho locality being determined upon, the timber tract is either purchased at a 
rate of stumpage agreed upon, which is generally three dollars por thousand feet 
for all thnber cut. — Harper's May., March 1860. 

Stumper. 1. A puzzler. : 
rf eich eage a A tee legit hm eh Circles SoS 
did it was enormous. ~ Robb, Squatter Life. 

2. A stump orator. 
An Ohio «umper, while making « speech, paused in the middle of it, and. 
exclaimed: Now . ..—The Constitution, Middletown, 

Stump Orator. A man who harangues the people from the stump of 
‘a tree or other elevation. 

Stump Oratory. ‘The sort of popular speaking used by stump orators. 

Stump Prayer. An extemporaneous prayer. 

At a Millerite Jubilos, when the elect were to atart for Para: 
dise: — 

A Methodist ‘took off his coat, snd made Mtowe pragery sind alt ila 
songragatlon 74d ary; == etesay pt 11%) S 

Stump Speaker, A popular political speaker, 

‘The Hon. W. R. Thompson of Indiana, one of the most popular stump speakers 
of the day, addressed a large meeting of Whigs from the stoop of Barwam's 
Hotel, Baltimore, in support of the nominations of the late Whig Convention, — 
Letter from Washington, N. Y. Herald, June 21, 1848. 

Stump Speech. A speech made from a stump or other elewation; 
i, ¢., an electioncering speech in favor of one's self or some other 
political candidate. 

We had of course a passion for stamp speaking. But, recollect, we often mount 
the stump only figuratively; nad. reer pred ean enrhat are delivered from a 
{abley.w clals, « whlshey-barre, apd like, Peni noe eae 


When you see ‘s politiclan extra fall 6f patriotinny and stuffed with’ btomp 
sptsckes, an tony li Grane fis pees et a ER 
some particular friend. — Dow's Sermons, Vol. {. p. 182. 

Stump-Tail Currency. A term applied at the West, previous to the 
late war, to the currency issued by certain banks of doubtful credit. 

Stun, for stone. So pronounced in the back parts of New England. 

Li cccolraie edison age Pangan aad 
your name Stuwn.— Crockett, Tours p. 45, 

Stunner. 1, Any thing grand or astounding; any thing got up in 
great style. I have heard a gentleman, when speaking of See 
gant and well-dressed woman, aay, '* She 's a stunner." 

The * Boston Tiicendh SIM prOAlAte PORN Sod, Linnncialy a0 
feces OF! 3 oN la 
saysi— 





— 









To stutter. 2s minke ei 


T atuttered Nod carter the f 
teenie 
Pp 


‘The Sub-Treasurer Cisco continues to recelve ‘a large ni 
for the new Treasury notes. —N. ¥. Z'ribune. 

Sub-Treasury.. One of thé several places of deposit ¢ 
United States coin, bullion, notes, or other securities. 

Snuocession Sale. A sale of property to enable the | 
the same. 


At the muccesrion sale of the slaves | belo to eh tata 






| boiled whole.) Green Indian corn and beans boiled to 
| is a favorite dish wherever these plants are cultivated, — 
Joel Barlow, in his poem on Hasty Pudding, thus comp 
tash with it; — : « 
Let the green succotash with thee contend, 
Let beans and corn thelr sweetest juices lend 5 
‘Not all the plate, how fam'd soe'er it be, « 
Can please my pathte like a bowl of thee. — Canto T. ip. ¢ 





‘suc BIT 


At the two bundredth anniversary of the’ settlement of Rhode 
Island, held in Providence, 1836, an arysinigh yd yp cha 
those of the olden time was given. 

An Indian mat out, wooden well-filled with boiled 
tae peaat ical copnele pe bei op a Conta dul ot pacha coat 
and ou the other by  siruilar one of suocotaah. — Stone's Life of Howland, p. 262. 

‘The wise Huron is welcome; he is come to eat his succotash with it ry 
of the lakes! — Cooper, The Last of the Mohicans, p. 426. 

Suoker. 1. A tube used for sucking sherry cobblers. Ly ae oa) 
of silver, glass, straw, or sticks of macaroni. 

2. Avery common fish of the genus Labeo, and Tot-whlehvieheee 
are many varieties, including the Chub, Mullet, Barbel, Horned 
Dace, &e. ‘They are found in most of the lakes and rivers of North 
America. 

3. A gresnhorn; an ignorant clown; a dupe; an easy victim. 
Western. me . 

T hadn't time to load before the bear him Uke a Vir 
aay Mis and the gg iv heal sphere pooch ad lsd 
away.— Crocketi's Bear Adventure. 

4. Ahard drinker; a drunkard, 

5. A mean, low fellow; a sponger. — 

Of the scaly tribe, I may mention those suckers belonging to the body loaferish, 
that never rise to the surface of respectability, whose sole stady appears to be to 
se ew mach SEB cai ee i ee ee |. —Dono"s Sermons, 
‘Vol. 

6 A nickname applied throughout the Wert lo. ative of Ji 
nois. The origin of this term is as follows: — 

The Western prairies are, in many places, full of, theiclen mado 
by the crawfish, which descends to the water beneath. In early 
times, when travellers wended their way over these immense plains, 
they very prudently provided themselves with a long hollow weed, 
and, when thirsty, thrust it into these natural artesians, and thus 
easily supplied their longings. | The erawfish-well generallycontains 
pure water, and the manuerin which the traveller drew forth the 
refreshing element sebeae pheeeeng Lat = encase 
Iltinoia, in Providence Journal. — f 

A band of music was sent ST een nae eee 
them, by the magic af their Siete sana ieeena 
N. ¥. Tribune, Oct. 19, 1854. " "7 

Suckerdom. Suckers, | shat siekrien facta woyreikrasd- 

In resisting the tx on whiskey, it has been shown that one distiller in Obj, 
who makes 8,000 gallons a day, would pay into the treasury $879,600 a year, if 
Suckerdom continued thirsty. —N. ¥. Tribune, 1862. 
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Suck inor Suck, Achost, deception, = 
it Li shiva a Nat alone, 
a man 

Faeasgus haba epand os bes Oo eet 

To suckin. To take in; to cheat; to deceive. A figurative expres- 
sion, probably drawn from a sponge, which sucks up water. 7% be 
sucked in is to be “sponged "* out of one’s money, or to be 
in a bargain. It is « low expression, though often 
understood by all. ; 
‘7 ain't bound to drive nobody in the mlldle of the might, said 
sep ten er ecto oe in SSA Clavers'e Bored Lift, Nols be 
p . 

‘Who was the tirst unfortunate speculator? Jona. Ah! why ? “Because he 

got sucked in! — Newspuper. 

Bugar-Apple, See Sweet Sop. ° — 

Sugar-Berry. See Hackberry. oe 

Sugar-Bush. A collection of trees of the sugar-maple, | 

“the midst of a primitive forest, where maple-sugar is made 

ing the sapof the tree. These are sometimes called. ards ; 
and, in the West, sugar-camps. f 

into the has ot te contents ae fe 

Fi op detrlopdraaripermbrrfeopiar yd staprim coor yo | 


Bugar-Camp. The place where the sap is collected from a sugar-bush 
and boiled. 


After Ral; the fence through the sugar-camp (\ seencorchard, 
maha cap at fas al he Sea ea ane twck— Bppltm 
nD. 82, 
acaumesanie hen ae 
sugar is made. See Maple-Sugar. a 
Mr. Gansey, the editor (of “The Gimlet], sein’ be was oblecged 
reall’, Hee ee weil cae donate Sor ere aeae 
finish reudin’ the poetry to me. —Marietia Holley, Betsy Bobbety p. 45. » 
(Aver saccharinum.) aoe ow Bo 2 Sea 
fifty to eighty feet high, from the sap of which is made the well- 
known maple-sugar. ‘The wood is valuable for fuel; and accidental 
varieties of It ure the bird's-eye maplé and curled mople lof eabioate 
makers, 
Some verses on the Corn-plant and SngarMaple, in“ Potnam’s, 
Magazine,” end thus: — 
Bot if our brothers break the chain, — 


We'll hang by our own staples; 
‘Three cheers we 'll raise for Indian Corn, 
And nine for 
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To sugar off. ‘ Sugaring off" is the latter stage of the process of 
making maple-sugar; to approach granulation. 


Sugar-Orchard. Accollection of maple-trees selected and preserved in 
Ahadirent foe tha porpomnol making pean tiertiat» Comp. Bupare 


Sugar-Tree. The name much used in the West for the sugar-maple, 
in which connection the word maple is never used. Thus, in pur- 
chasing firewood, it is usual to bargain for hickory, sugar, ash, &e- 


To suicide. To commit suicide. The * Boston Herald,’* Feb. 8, 
1876, in speaking of a man who had taken his own life, says, He 
suicided.’? 

“What's the matter, Betsy?" For she looked as if she had been eryin' ber 
eyes out, “Is your cousin no more? Has Ebenezer suicised himself?" — Betey 
Bothet, p. M4. 

Suit. In the Middle and Southern States especially, a head of hair is 
called, queerly enough, a ‘* suit of hair,’? as in the following descrip- 
tion by Dr. J. S. Cartwright, of New Orleans, of a * strong-minded 
woman: — 

Her head wus large, and features prominent and rather masculine. But, in 
avery other respect, her appearance was highly feminine + her form symmetrical; 


her capillary circulation. — Boston Mer. iad Baty. Seereal, Oo 18, 1834. 
Ti Sas o ia panes a MES sah heat rears oe 
whiskers that flowed together and united under his chin. — Margaret, p. 289. 


Sulky. A two-wheeled carriage for single person, So called from 
Po peg ey iba anda 3h A trotting wagon. 


Sulphur. Bitumen. In Kentucky and Tennessee, the bituminous 
rocks abound in sulphur springs; and by a singular confusion the 
odor of bitumen, where no sulphur is present, is yet called su/phur. 

To summarize. To make a summary of. 

‘The * National Intelligencer,” Aug. 31, 1857, in speaking of the 
publications of the Smithsonian Institution, says: — 

Additional panoner tend in tae Dears allel types ooking somes 
hla abvattel dose tha hetoney heretofore wnapproprinted domains of 

To summons. To serve with asammons. Applied to the courts and 
colleges. ** He was summonsed to appear before the Faculty."* 














“the moruing, he) aay ‘he put’ ont bright? and. yarlyy 
half an hour, as the case may be) before sun-ups!? 
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beter Phenols eden smh grrr Ab entndnam ha 
ground atwixt eun-ep und sundown. — Couper, Last of the Muhiowms, pi b0. 
And this was the way it was. It was night when Dkemuphere == 
To say to ‘em all “good-bye,” for I reckoned to go for deer 
At run-up the day they left. So shook ‘em all ound by the hand, 
Cope Mabel at be a eho LE eee 


Supawn. (Saupd-un, made soft by water.) An_ Sahee tase in 
“common use in New England, New York, and other Northern States, 
for boiled Indian meal, Ibis also called hasty pudding, which sve. 
Albeit eae fat a Leper biog “ry thy 
named sapien, common 
ae ioe: it, unless they pen es Set yas ar aaa “lon 
Tatize idgh af Lay Bot ab lay THSGAF Vee alr opel sale 
‘them eating the ame, Tele the coarmot tod of all y and so fond of it are ae 


‘unless they are treated with supaen. —Van der Dowck's New Netherlands (1056), 


‘The four [of maize] makes « substantial sort of porridge, called by the Amer- 
leone snvporees this lo edt i See eae Ue eee aaee 
Canada, p. 189. 

E’en in my native regions, how I blush 
‘To hear the Pennsylvanians call thee mush! 
On Hudson's banks while men of Belgie spawn 
Insult and eat thee by the name suppawn. t - 
Barlow, Hasty Pudding, 
For many herovs bold and brave, 
From Newbridge and Tappan, 
And those that drink Passsie’s wave, 
And those who oat suypawn. 
‘Mejor Andee, The Cove Chow, 1780, ‘ 
Super. Abbreviation of superintendent of factories, theatres, &e. 
pda acetate ahaa tae lepine cdr do 
the and demanded thelr 
pag vt ballet gicls : i wages, Dut they were not forthcoming. 

Supple-Jack. 1. (Berchemia wolubilis.) A creeper growing in damp 
soils in Virginia and further south. "The vine,’ says Flint, + re- 
sembles that of the muscadine grape; but the olive color is deeper. 
It is well known to attach itself so strongly to the ahrub it entwines 
as to canse those curious spiral curves and inner flattenings that 
ala rae cme Pe Vides nsiig ashi Sd 
Miss. Valley. 

2. Achild's toy, a Joted manikin worked by a stray. Called 
also a Jumping Jack. 

Supply. Apreacher who ministers to a 
who does thus without @ formal induction. Seo Stated Supply. 





on of the absurd ceremonies ol 
A Tieng be Ge i hor Gee . 
ar po ‘ pam 


rom, 


Surprise-Party. A party of penons who assert by a 
without invitation, Aiishe Goan O's seats d 


all partake. 
A mueprise-party had been appointed. Thy ad 
se fig cillen bee en ery. bate ay ba 


Saas oy 
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large herd, and driving them over a precipice upon the rocks, or 
into one of the profound ravines which intersect. the prairies in vari- 
ons directions. In this way, thousands are sometimes killed in a 
single day. — 5. FP. Baird. 

Surveyor. One of the chief officers of the lange U. 5. custom-houses. 
It is the duty of the surveyor to superintend and direct the inspec- 
tors, weighers, gangers, and measurers at his port; but he is, in all 
cases, to be subject to the collector. — Act of March 2, 1799. 

Susceptible. The quality of easily falling in love; having nice sen- 
sibility. 

Suspenders, Straps for holding up pantaloons; vulgarly called gal- 
lowses; in England, called braces. 

To suspicion, for to suspect. Common among the uneducated at the 
South. “T suspicioned he waa trickay.”” The New Englander 
would say, ** T suspected he was tricky.’? Yet the verb to suspicion 
is sometimes heard in New York as woll as in New England. 

‘If he had a suspivioned T was thar, he 'd no more swore than he'd dared to kiss 
my Sal ona washing day; for you see both on us belonged to the same church. 
Mike Hooter, by.a Missourian, 

Sutor. A syrup made from the juice of the fruit of the * pitahaya'* 
(Cereus giganteus) by the Indians near the river Gila. 

Suz! A corrupt pronunciation of si4/ An exclamation much used 
in New England, as sirs is in Scotland. Tt is sometimes lengthened 
into Law, suzz! i, e. Lord, sira! 

Swad or Swod. In New England, a lump, mass, or bunch; also, a 
crowd.— Webster. It is an old English colloquialism. 

‘There was s picud of fine folks, and the house was well-nigh wpon chuck full. 
Major Downing's Letters, p. Bb. 


How is acolonist able to pay for this almighty send of everlasting plunder, 
seein’ he has no gold or silver? — Sam Slick, dd Ser., ch. 6. 


Swaged. Shrunk in seasoning. Southern. 
When timber in drying decreases in size, it is said, in the Ian- 
guage of the *' poor white trash’ of a certain district In Dixie, to 
have swayed, a corruption probably of assuaged. — Harper's Maga- 
zine, March, 1814, p. 509, 
According to Halliwell and Wright, swage is an old English form 
of assuage. 
Swale. A local word in New England, signifying an interval or vale; 
a tract of low land. — Webster, This word is provincial in Norfolk, | 
England, and means a low place; and shade, in opposition to sun- | 


shine. —Forby's Vocabulary. 















ITewamp it! A cuphemistic form of oath, 
arin darn’d old vessel, that there, t 
from land, T should never have in daca aoe 
acomp it !— D. Humpheeys, The Yankes in Baglond 
Swamp-Muck, A black vegetable mould found near ms 
along loamy bottoms. 
In the rich, black deposit commonly called sicamp-muck, 
above all. —Bogardus, Field und Trap Shooting, p» 148. 


“Honeysuckle. 








va 


Iswan or swon! A New England euphemism for‘ 
swan fo man! iss heightened form of the same. 
“Well, Lacan! exclaimed the mamma, giving « round 
dirty little urchin, “what made you let the little hussy have. 

Mes: Clavers's Forest Life, Vol. I. ps 20 ; 
mi round Halifax, and J noon if it ain't the # 
call Blae-poses, 
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‘Twas dressed tarnation slick. I guess I rubbed two tallow candles or there- 
abouts into my bair, trying to make it curl; but J moan to man there warn't 
curl to it, for it stuck out for all Seek prepine qin — Hs Tonk 
Biories, " 


‘Well, Ive jest come to New York, and it's the darndest place, ‘named 
that you'd wish to see. — Story of Uncle Ten, recited by Hackett. 

At wasn’t bis fault, but the drivers. Drivers are the most aggravatin’ slam x 
Now York, Javan wo man.— Grinder Papers, p. 43. 

Swanga. An African word used among the Negroes in some parts of 
the South in connection with buckra, white man; a8 seanga duckra, 
meaning a dandy white man, or, literally, a dandy devil. A friend 
in South Carolina informs me that the Negroes there apply the 
term to persons who carry themselves conceitedly. Thus, of one 
who is stratting about in a new suit of clothes, they will say, “« He 
kin’ o° swanga now."? 

Toswap orswop. To exchange; to barter. — Johnson. 

This word has often been noticed by English travellers in this 
country, aud may perhaps be more common here than in England; 
but it is also used by the yulgar in that country, — Pickering. 

UT and 
Clocks, tibet saeerension mie ay 


‘You cal 


H you have cash, i a aly 


A Yankee trmder bold, 
Who svopped his whistle for a kulfe 
‘When only four years old. —Allin, Yankee Ballad. 
Swash or Swosh. In the Southern States of America, a name 
given to a narrow sound or channel of water lying within a aand- 
bank, or between that and the shore. Many such are found on the 
shores of the Carolinas. — Webster, In New York harbor is a so- 
called Swash. 
After noon, T crossed ee ee 
got into good quarters. — Bartram’s Florida, p, 472. 
To swat or swot. To strike, smite, A low word. 
‘Tell brome 1 ni iat — Report the Hunker 
Meeting tn Albony, June, 1848, ‘6 ya 
Bwatho. See Cut a Swage. 


To swear in. To induct, to be inducted, after the administration 
and making an oath required by law. 
Bedsrind then Maiots=Ta ak) Ghorgn Opti Miiyor abit se ew 
York City, took the oath of office yesterday. —.V. ¥. Tribune. 


— 





Apple. 

Sweet-Tooth. * He has a sweet-tooth;"" i. ¢, 
~ sweetmeats, and candy, ~ « wahoge 
Swell Head See Biy Head, No.2, 


a 
‘Swing-Clear, " 
te ae ileal Fe aaa 
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When he arrives at a. where thi teams 
lines and chata with ere Again tig atid A 
and another is attached. — Rocky Mountains, p. 103. 


Yok di BALE OR thir satagr ton all oS aT EB WHEM ee Wf Ay DH 
defend their stock, —Jdid., p. 178. 

Switch. The movable rails and appendages for turning the cars on a 
railroad from one track to another. The term is now getting into 
use in England. 

Now, Tom, you skunk, this is the third time you forgot to get on that #iciteh, 

and the last time there was twenty people went under, and the balance was 
Feabods sp ruled sihet ou tt vbcte etd diae eccsAie ealed SeabichikIM 
Gare Len’ lhe be ae sana ae Notes.on Canada and the U. 8., 
Blackwood, Sept, 1855. : 

Switchel. Molasses and water, to which sometimes a little vinegar 
is added. A common beverage in New England. 

Switched ifI do. Used to intensify an affirmation. Tennessee, 

To swot. See 7'o swat. 


Iswow! A New England euphemism for 7 swear! 

Sycamore. See Lutton- Wood. 

Sympathizers. A large body of persons, 50 called, in the United 
States, on the Canadian frontier, who aympathized with and aided 
the rebels in Canada in 1837-39. 

Syren, <A fog-hora. Signals for opening and closing the Centennial 
Exhibition at Philadelphia were given by the American Steam 
Syren,” 

To systemize. To systematize. A word rarely used by good writers. 
Worcester. Dr, Webster, however, gives it the preference over 
aystematize, which he denounces as ‘*ill-formed."' What would he 
have thought of dogmize and stigmize, by way of " improving” the 
language ? 


yf 


T.T. Too thin, ‘Tho fraud is ‘T. T.,"" &¢. too thin, too trans- 
parent. oe ' 
Tabernacle. A place of religious worship with the seats arranged 
like those in an amphitheatre, in order to accommodate a large num- 
ber of persons. Some of these places are able to seat from 5,000 to 
7,000, Bice Tetin Rasy, Ee, Cage, ond ober lage 
cities, have these edifices. 














2, To seize, to lay hold of; as, a wrestler. 
Hn Age game. — — 2 wiser — 


yort.—M. Y. Times, Aug. 9, 1858. 
Tade. Little tarts, small boys, Old tads, graybeards, 
Tag. 1. A slight touch. A boy, touched by one who is 
*Hinatenoe fixed upot'to oominsnon the exendy in his: 
overtake and touch another of the party, when he: 
so the game proceeds. According to Mr. Halliwell, 
is played in Warwickshire, where it is called tick. 
2. The leaves of a pine-tree, 
ete anes tana SDs Le 
N.Y, Trine. 
‘Tailings. Spgrorep ire ph, 
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Tailor, Tailor Shad. (Porioolbus mediocris.) A fish resembling the 
shad, but inferior to it in size and flavor. Pe come 
waters of the Mississippi. In the towns on the Potomac, the 
fish is called @ Salt-oater Tailor. . 

Tail up or down. “ He *s got his tail up,’ said of one who is making 
a run at billiards, or playing well. 


Take. 1. When the river St. Lawrence freezes so as to be firm and 
fixed for the winter, it is smid to be taken. * The ice took last 
night;"" i. ¢., the river was firmly closed. The expression, “ The 
river froge,'’ is never heard in Canada. Among the one hundred 
and thirty different senses given in Lotham’s edition of Johnson's 
Dictionary, we do not find one in the sense given. 

2. To (ake. To understand. ‘* Do you take?" i. e. do you com- 
prehend. ‘I don’t fake,’’ i. o. I don’t understand. Shakespeare 
used the word in this sense, as: — 

Ts the Pe lop ipeecasted 
main 
Tre ee va see 

To take a Shute. In the West, a person running away, or leaving in 

a hurry, is said to have “ taken a shute.”’ 


To take down. To humiliate; as, “Tt takes him down terribly; 
i. @. it affects him much. 
Carlton, in speaking of several young men who had been jilted 
by a lady, says: — 
And all of thom was flustered, and fairly taken dowa, 
And I for a time was counted the luckiest man in town. 
| Farm Ballads, p. 19. 


To take on. To grieve; to mourn, lament. ‘Colloquial in England 
and the United States. 


mS Poll ‘s the matter, gal? inquired he; “‘whatin thunder makes 
vin rt ed Come, out with the cause, ar I shall get.m blubberin’ too." — 
Robb, Squatter Life. 

To take the Back Track. To recede from one’s position. 

‘The first law of self-preservation has admonished Mr. os rea 
gone as far in his slavery concessions to the South as he can possibly go, and 
that, if he would save himself at bome, he avast fake the back track, —N. ¥. 
Herakd, Dec, 26, 1857. 

‘To take the Rag off. To surpass. 

How often T have fanghed over the fun of the forecastle! would back it for 
wit agahiat any bartootn in New York of New Orleans, and believe they take 
Me copia ik tenance Rene ety Tarn em ore eee 











smug 
“cient ira 





3. To arrest, proseoute at law, &o. 
To take Water. To run away, 
doubtless borrowed from sportamen. Sas 
quitted the wheel [of the 
waar ah ce ene Sgscted Moan hee a 
erat the Rant Major Bunkum, N. 
Talented. Sah ane ts 
Webster. This, says Todd, i “an o 
lately revived.” It is as correctly fc 
TaLIcE are: semartied’ eat onescoption sl] 
ie chron esata 
ing it is cast upon the other, as will be seen } 
‘The “London Monthly Magazine’ (Sept, 1 
pinta tne Rha “Sir Robert 
American associations, and prayed him 
with all the strenuousness of Oxonian 
delphia National Gazette,” in speaking of \ 
Robert was right in protesting against the ord 
a ae gy eb aap any ty A 
gern) n Great Britain in A 
says, ‘<I regret to see that vile 












that nothing 
» Most of these pieces of nap aue mal 
Taly 8, 1892. 
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‘Mr. Bulwer is not yet “talented,” a peoudo-particle, which no one will ase 
who is not ripe for any atrocity: hut he“ progresses" at a fearful rate. — Addin 
burgh Rev., Vol. LXV. p. 240. 

‘The editor of the ‘‘ Ediuburgh Review,’ having criticised certain 
expressions used by Lord Macaulay, the latter, in reply, said: — 

Such a word as talented it is proper to avoid: first, because it is not wanted; 
secondly, because you never hear it from those who speak very good Knglish.— 
Macaulay's Life and Letters, Vol. UL. p. 100. 

Talk. Among the Indians of North America, a public conference, as 
respecting peace or war, negotiation, and the like; or an official 
verbal communication made from them to another nation or its 
agents, or made to them by the same, — Webster, 

‘But enakos are in the bosoms of their race; 


And though they held with us a friendly’ talk, 
‘The hollow pence-tree fell beneath their tomahawk. 


Campbell, Gertrude of Wyoming. 

Talking-Iron, A comical name for a gun ot riffle; ealled also a shoor~ 
ing-iron, on the same principle that in flash language a pistol is 
“a barker,” and a watch ‘a ticker,’ and sometimes “' a tattler.”” 

Th it of bed, feels for my trunk, and outs with tolkin'-érom, that was 
allready loaded, Sam Blick ta England, ch 

To tall Turkey. ‘To sey plessant Chingy} $0 balk ap-ae:0o ploass ths 
hearer, 

The story is an old one, —that an Indian and a whiteman, after a day's hunting, 
had only a turkey and a partridge to show for game, The white man proposed 
to divide them, and said to the Indian,“ Take your choice. You can have the 
Partridge, and [ll take the turkey; or J'l take the turkey, and you may have 
the partridge." “Ugh!" said the Indian, “you don't talk turkey to me 
any." 

The “New Haven Register,” May, 1864, speaking of some fel- 
Jows ont West, who, under pretence of buying turkeys for the 
soldiers, got them cheap, and sold them in Eastern markets ata 
high igure, says:— 

‘They are not the only ones who talk turkey, and rob the soldiers of what is 
contributed for their benefit. 

Felly Be wi not the Set HT ron nga Jo hots mid T was 
plaguy apt to talk tarkey sociable, if ‘out of polite- 
aoe MtcClinteck, Beadle’ Marriage. =e 

‘Tall. 1. Great; fine; splendid; extravagant, A flash word. 
Stamp straightened up, and started at a pace that would hare: 
Captain 
of “tall 

Ui a a et tr oe pl ol sehen 

a tall fight with the gang: —A Stray Famkee in Texas, p. 120, 








‘where the party bearing the name inet for.meny 

» The Americans sometimes eall their tutelar saint ' 
» the name of the renowned chief here introduced. 
which speak of the charaeter and power of 
Tangent. To fly off ona tangent. To make a snc 
ete DN ecntel apt tie Ben Ioan oa 
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Tangle-Poot. Reta enliarce® poms 
afin ‘Vermonter bitched his horse to: i at 
Werffard Coonan March vi Ten, 1B Snel oeee ees Sees 


And scores of other compounds known 
To each ‘cute bar-room dangler, “~ 


[London] Punch, Taly 26, 1862. 
2. A straggling shrub, also called a Aobble-bush, which ace. 

Tan-Toaster. A great gale or tempest is so called at the Isles of 
Shoals, Maine. —Thazter, Islex of Shoale, 

‘Tapioca. Avmabstance much nged in tho United States for puddings 
and other culinary purposes. It is extracted from the manive (Ja- 
fropha manihot), « shrub indigenous to. tropical America, and now 
cultivated. from Florida to Magellan, It is said that an acre of 
manioe will uourish more persons than six acres of wheat, Its 
roots attain the size of the thigh. erika ep 
ons ssniley dnloss whieh MiBiPsay IoC ROU AANA 
producing death in a few minutes, when swallowed; yet 
ingenuity has converted its roots into an article of me “Thin is 
done # i 


ty tn ations et ea “kept from moisture, 
this flour will keep good for fifteen or The fapioca is 


Steere ce Dis 

by a slow fire, and the substance being ly stirred 

Sevens ine arpins sho ts ei Se eae This is the purest 
and most wholesome part of the manioc.— Eneye, Americana. 

‘To be on one’s Taps is to be on one’s feet, literally on one’s soles; on 
the more, or ready to move. 2 aiding 
maker. 

is, editor, when 2 trac rg wee “on his fi pe 


td trl yen We at oh TC et a 





























Sane 
In 


iaan entely Siterent ah” Ta Now Yank: 
from the color of its back and sides. 


Tavern. A house licensed to sell liquors in 
drank on the spot. In some of the United 
mous with “ina " or “hotel,"” and denotes. 
tainment of travellers, as well as for the sale. 
that purpose. — Webster. 
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Tavern-Keeper. One who is licensed to sell liquors to be drank in 
his own house, and to entertain travellers and lodgers, togelber with: 
the horses and oxen composing their teams. — Webster. 


Tawkee. The Orontium aquatioum (Golden Club): ao called by the 
Indians of New Jersey and Pennsylvania, who used its root for food. 
The name was adopted by the Swedes. Otherwise written Tawkim 
and Tackuim. —Kalm’s Travels, Vol. I. p, 389. See Tuckahoe 

To tax. To charge; as, ‘What will you fax me a yard for this 
cloth?” i. e., what will you charge for it, or what is the price of it? 
New England. 

Job Clark erful 4 wouldn't take of 
saicGhe or tui etal” fist eioanaerr pea th lay ly ei 
goods at half price. — Widow Bedott Papers, p. 

Team. etre, Soir Wha SWAN aeacreneaning gine 
admiration, ee 
See Whole Team. 

Tea-Pight. A tea-party. 

To tear. To drag; to pull along. 

‘He teave along bebind him a sleigh, . . . furnished with an ancient and frag- 
mentary buffalo, which serves for robe and eushion both. — Bristed, The Upper 
Ten Thousand, p. 17. 

‘Tear-Coat or Tear-Blanket. (Often pron. Tar-coat in the West.) The 
Arabia spinosa, or Angelia tree, so called because its prickles tear 
the coats of hunters, or the blankets of the Indians, in passing. 

To tear round. To make a fuss; to create a disturbance. Bs 

‘The swell with hat 
ean 


dite Way dhe torcbchond tadueedTannto Wkierh 
W. F. Brown, Copt. Smith and Pocahomtas, 1867. 
Tea-Squall, A not over-respectful name for a tea-party. 
Teeter. See Peet- Weet. 
To teeter. 1. To see-saw ona balanced plank, as children for amnse- 
ment. — Worcester. The English write and pronounce filter., 
2. To bob the body up and down, as in saluting « person or taking 
@ seat. 
‘With a fow fayhionable phrases in. your nodes, a face barbaresaly brutalized, * 
A ridiculously genteel] apparel, and & mest audachous assunince,—you tip and 
tener chem snaking she yom pila th adenine fal LL ee 
particular. — Dow's Sermons, Vol. I. p. 184- = 





despatch | Vt tie | 
Sees 
gested and its : 
“ Albany Evening Journal” belongs 


A New Woxp.—A friend desires us to give notice t 
ah aveat atin Leia ie vebite 


wen 
hawt aan seerdingen tha aria h 
its root comes. Telegraph means to write from a 





he proposes no action upon the last suggestion; 














TEL oT 


© the employers and customers of the House Ling, he would have them “held and 


firmly bound" te speak, write, print, and telegraph Tecronast, instead of any 
Say apeiron te ms Sing, made eis eng es idered verbose 


Immediately after this, probably from the suggestion | in the 
* Albany Journal,’ there | ee nates 
graph,” published in Washington, on the 27th of April, 1852 (a 
copy of which we have seen), the following from the editor, Mr. 

Connolly: 


itself executed from a distance. Monaro Ler Sey 
the same analogy, and in acceptation. ni 
aru hating os rs eth ‘Well, we'll go it. Look tour 
or telegraph despatches fn the same paper were accordingly 
given under the heading of Tarzanaas, and the heading continued 
for some time; but, the suggestion not being followed by the press, 
it was 
Tn discussing the origin of the term in England, the London 
«Notes and Queries,” of Noy. 21, 1857, asserts that it was nsed 
doth in Liverpool and London four years before. But, even admit~ 
ting, tho eorrrtupes of 1245 mesetionye= sonst en at aselttetes 
the date, it will be perceived, falls a year anda half short of the 
earlier American use of it. 
Telegramic. Appertaining to telegrams. An effort was made to 
introduce this word, but it is now seldom heard. ~ 
Tt is Just in this connection that we should mention the service rendered to us 
and our readers by our felegrumic and general correspondents at Washingtom — 


and musical sounds are transmitted, the invenition of Professor A, 
Graham Bell, of Boston, 

‘The two following verses are from“ An old Man's Ballad” by 
John H, Felice lies ‘Blue. Glass and Telephones," which 


appeared in tho ** Rochester Chronicle,’” March, 1877: — 
47 tl thie Four ehren, 1H ch rt sg ADA trem ay 
eit lt, that's old atyle now, you 
‘Il telephone it all tho way, eres 





The pot i a hey hate ‘a inmany say er at 


Well, wishabean the Telephones? ‘That *s harder to explain: 

You alt within a little room, and talk, or sing a attain, ower 
“And men @ thousand miles away ean bear the word and tune, 6 + 
And tell you what you ‘re singing, good’old “* Mear" or * Bonny Doon.” 








“of you. 


3 2. According to their tl Ley 


To tell. To fell one good-by is the Southern, 
good-by. ** Before T leave town, Iwill eome 


sg? soe ‘To tell of; to tell about. 4 
ek sar “Tam glad T 
who was 
rey wondaman veh Jon 
‘ing's Letters, p. 20. ~ 
To tend, for to attend. 
Most of tho in the 
Pape rae 
= api ieceatie benneaea 


pl al 
+ « Country merchants should tend owt, — 
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Tendsome. ‘Requlting much stendance; ty A tendnan citd.”— 
Webster. This word is used in Connecticut. 


Tenement House, In the city of New York, 4 House tet to, oF os 
pied by, a number of tenants. 


Ten-Pins. Laws having been passed against the establishment, of 
“\nine-pin alloys; y' the !naresand Hhemninbenictiptoa seers Basa 
changed. 


Ten-Strike. ‘A nocking down of the ten-pins at one throw of a ball] 
‘a thorough work. 

Rend: fap rane vantage te eget tI 
motion, he will make a fewstrike. — Baltimore Cor. N. ¥- Tribune, 

Ten up. The phrase used at the Stock Exchange in New York, when 
a broker's ability to keep his contract is questioned. Tt means that 
a deposit of ten per cent on the selling value of the stock bid for 
must be put up before the contract oan hold good, —- Medbery. 

Tepees. The lodges or tents of the Indians of the Far West. 

eles a hae eee fepces, the fire was down on them. 

« Some sixty fepees were consumed, — Phidadelphia Press, 
ntities of ammunition, especially powder, were stored In the tepect,. 
_Lan guia ammuniin cpl poy ¥. Tribune, Report of 
the Big Horn Expedition, April 4, 1876, 

‘When civilization becomes nearer [the Black Hills], the pine may be useful for 
rough lumber and fuel; but now and for a long time to come its only use seema 
to be that known to the Indians, — SRL lly borg pe 
Rept. of the Com. of Indian Afinirs for 1874, p. 406. 

Terawchy, ‘This word is evidently of Duteh origin, and would seem 
to be te ratje, the little rat, an equivalent for the term  creep- 
mouse,"’ which is used in alike manner, Ttisa very common word in 
the nuraory, and is always accompaniod by a peculiar motion of the 
fingers, with the palm of the hand presented to the child. It is as 
well known among the old English families of New York as among 
those of Dutch descent. 

Terrapin. (Pailustris.) A name given to » species of tide-water tor- 
toise, common in Connecticut and the Atlantic States south of New 
York, and considered an article of luxury. Tt ts found exclusively 
in the salt water, and always in the neighborhood of marshes. The 
most celebrated is the diamond-back ; Ria Sho the relpebaiy 
red-bellies, loger-heads, 

Campanias, in his vocabulary > New Sweden, gives “tilpa, 
turpa," a tortoise; Rasles, aalgaa pee doa occa 
Eliot, from the same base, writes toonuppas-og, for 





Serre es ea 
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Thanksgiving Day. A Pee apart once a year (usually in tho 
month of November), by the Governors of States, for a general 
thanksgiving to God for blessings enjoyed. ‘The custom originated 
among the Puritans of New England, where, as a season of ‘social 


Assists and fantihgemnsigns, i, bes alanakmbclipomize tapes 


Wa: Bana tue th eat aaa ae 
Thank-ye-Ma‘ams. Hollows or depressions in a road, Paco 
of earth or snow dug or thrown from the hollows. — m ng 
are caused by depressions made to carry off water. tin, 
_ there. is deep snow, these hollows are made 
paper hirer rage wen orb seeares cnt 
with every rise and fall; hence, the term. scare tic See 
Cahot. 

‘The softening of so great body of ee aeed 
of thunk-ye-na"ams, eo that slelghing is not # blissful experience just now. — 
That is constantly used for so in Pennsylvania; as, “+ was chat tired.'* 
The. American speakers and writers very commonly use the definite 
article in the French prgeo Fe i tS the genius of the 

English language, before the names of diseases. 

‘There would be nothing questionable in ‘De Soto died of 
Fisheye yan: ia he pt hat De ie hd of ran 
Pacey —Willmer’s Life of De Soto, p, 005. moe ea Oe 

‘There, (Pron. thar.) On thespot; on hand; athome. Western. The 
author of A Stray Yankee in Texas,"’ in speaking of this use of 
the word, says: “A man who accepts an invitation to a frolic or a 
fight, a wedding or a funeral, probably answers, L'm thar, A pers 
son wishing to imply that he is perfectly at home in any thing says 
he is thar ; a good hunter or fisher is also thar.’* 

Thimble-Berry. (Rubus occidentalis.) ‘The Black Raspberry, so 
called by many from the naked receptacle, which has the shupe of 
a thimble, In some districts, the red raspberry is s0 called. 

Thimble-Weed, (iudbeckia.) A tall plant, six or eight. feet high, 
resembling the sunflower. It is one of the herbs. prepared, by the 
Shakers, and is used in medicine for its diuretic and tonic proper- 
ties. Like the Thimble-berry, its receptacle resembles a thimble. 

Thin-skinned. Exhibiting while seeming to conceal; gecidentally 
teats aaleg mets oer teens aa 











amos Sears 
n eis a 
cured hor. ie abe Soa p. 398. ry 


‘Thousand of Brick. sink eed ERE 
often heard. poeyreepetkesien be svily 
out of a cart; and then mon 


Seppe 
eb al aa er 
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So T pitehed into Doodle like « thousan’ of brick. 
‘it wara’t proper to do it —on tlek 5 


Mayhap 
Bat John Bull is almighty, he ll see {am 
utd Ba hy em am al 

The London Timex on American Afnire. 


To thrap. (Fr. frapper.) To strike, especially with some pliable 
article, a8 a strap. 

‘Through is used in the West for swathe, or the cut of the cradle 
through grass or grain, Like  swathe,”” itis also used figuratively; 
as, “ What a through he cut!”’ f. . what a swell! 

Through the Mill. A person is said to have been throwgh the mill 
when he has had experience in a particular thing. 

To throw in. Sitverietad i We Honea hee 

Thunder. Vigor; efficiency; éclat. 


‘Whatever thunder there can be in Geek bates policy [of President 
Hayes], it is not the thunder of those Republicans who oppose it, — Cor. N. ¥. 
Tribune. 


Thundering. Very; exceedingly. A vulgar colloquialism, used both 
in England and in this country. 

Lord Hervey, in his “Memoirs of the Court of George II,” 
mentions Queen Caroline's indignation at the infliction of a‘ thun 
dering long sermon.'* 

1 was told that Faneuil Hall was called the “ cradle of liberty." T reckon old 
King George thought they were thundering fine childron that were rocked Ia, it, 
thes Acheter haem «A 

If chap only comes from the North, and has Cabal fee Mh ees 
and a cont different ra 
about his neck, he's the poplerest man among the perl tre 
ahipy, p82. 

Ticket 1. Politically, it means a printed list of candidates to be used 
at an election. According to circumstances, a man is said to vote the 
straight ticket, i. e. the ticket containing the ‘+ regular nomination 
of his party without change; # scratch ticker, a ticket from which the 
names of one or more of the candidates are erased: a split ticket, a 
ticket representing different divisions of his party: or a mized ticker, 
a ticket in which the nominations of different parties ars blended 
into one. 

2. A ‘hard ticket’? 4 man whom other people had better let 
alone; an unscrupulous man to deal with, — 

Tickler, 1. A common name among merchants and bankers for a 
book in which s register of notes or debts is kept for reference; also, 
tring Sa naa pga penance ned 
cashier or teller. 








a 


Thanksgiving Day. A day set apart once » year (usually in 
month of November), by the. Governors ne-cones ter tipumal 
thanksgiving to God for blessings enjoyed. "The custom originated i 
among the Puritans of New England, where, asa season of social 
festivities and family reunions, ‘phen alzwmt eholipronipen tomes 





With a frightful 
Wm. Boyd, Oabooot ett 


‘Thank-ye-Ma’ams. Toe oe ee aaa Satins ep 
of earth or snow dug or thrown from the hollows. 
are caused by depressions made to carry off water: eine a 
there is deep snow, these hollows are made by sleighs. ‘The plang- 
ing and rising of passing vehicles causes the rider to bond his body 
with every rise and fall; henco, the term of thank-ye-ma’ams. See 
Cahot. 

‘The softening of so great a body of smow renders the roads slumpy and full 
of thank-ye-ma'ams, 26 that sleighing is not @ blissful experience just sow. 

That is constantly used for zo in Pennsylvania; as, ** 1 was that tired.’” 

The. Atmerican spoakers and writers very commonly use the definite 
article in the French manner, and contrary to the genius nl 
English language, before the names of diseases. 

‘There would be nothing questionable in the report that De Soto died 
fover, or some similar malady, if another account did not ascribe his 
PAI ie tice, Ps 505. 

. (Pron. thar.) On the spot; on hand; at home. each Pha 
Treathes oh A Boog Rapkerla eenrt Ss apepiing aeons Mallee 
the word, says: ‘‘ A man who accepts an invitation to a frolic or a | 
fight, » wedding or a funeral, probably answers, 1'm thar. A pet | 
son wishing to imply that he is perfectly at home in any thing says 
he is thar; a good hunter or fisher is also thar." 

Thimble-Berry. (Rubus occidentalis.) The Black Raspberry, 0 
called by many from the naked receptacle, which has the shape of 
athimble, In some districts, the red raspberry is 80 called, 

‘Thimble-Weed. (Rudbeckia.) A tall plant, six or eight feet high, 
resembling the sunflower. It is one of the herbs prepared bythe . 
Shakers, and is used in medicine for its diuretic and tonic proper- 
ties. Like the Thimble-berry, its receptacle resembles a thimble. 

Thin-skinned. Exhibiting while seeming to conceal; accidentally 
ineffective; shallow; purposely deceptive; hypocritical. - 











‘ 
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‘Thanksgiving Day. A day set apart once a year (usually in the 
month of November), by the Governors of States, for a getitral 
thanksgiving to God for blessings enjoyed. ‘The eustom originated 
among the Puritans of New England, where, as season of social 
festivities and family reunions, it has almost wholly usurped the place 

of Christmas, role “1 f 

Wander in the fields around, — : BS 
‘Waking wp the midnight echeen. = 4 

a frightful sound. « 

Wa. Boyl Oakoont Bi, Combity (Mos) Chronic 

Thank-ye-Ma‘ams. Hollows or depressions in a with | 
of earth or snow dug or thrown from the 3. Sometim 
are caused by depressions made to carry off water. In winter, 
there is deep snow, these hollows are made by sleighs. ‘The plang- 
ing and rising of passing vehicles causes the rider to bend his body 
with every rise and fall; hence, the term of thank-ye-ma’ams, See 
Cahot. . 

The softening of so great a body of snow renders the rasde slumpy and full 
of thank-ye-ma'ams, 30 that sleighing is not a blissful experience just Bow. 

‘That is constantly used for so in Pennsylvania; as, “+1 was that tired.’* 

The. American speakers and writers very commonly use the definite 
article in the French manner, and contrary to the genius of the 
English language, before the names of diseases. v 

Thore would be ionable in the report that Ibe Soto died 
fever, palace hadnt aien another wensan al Mt ee ae 
dysentery. —Willmer’s Life of De Seto, ps 8. sane? 

There. (Pron. thar.) On thespot; on hand; athome. Western. The 
author of A Stray Yankee in Texas,” in speaking of this use of 
the word, says: ‘* A man who accepts an invitation fo a frolic or a 
fight, a wedding or funeral, probably answers, I'm thar. A per> 
son wishing to imply that he is perfectly at home in any thing says 
he is thar ; a good hunter or fisher is also thar.'” 

Thimble-Berry. (Rubus occidentalis.) ‘The Black Raspberry, 0 
called by many from the naked receptacle, which has the shape of 
athimble, In some districts, the red raspberry is so called. 

Thimble-Weed. (Rudteckia.) A tall plant, six or eight feet high, 
resembling the sunflower. It is one of the herbs prepared by the 
Shakers, and is used in medicine for its diuretic and tonic proper~ 
ties. Like the Thimble-berry, its receptacle resembles a thimble, 

Thin-skinned. Exhibiting while seeming to conceal; aceldentally 
ineffective; shallow; parposely deceptive; hypocritical, 


at 
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So I pitched into Doodle tbe « thowsum' of brick. 
Mayhap it warn't proper to do it on tick; ‘ 
pee etn Yd 
aleaaiell ‘The Londom Times on American Affairs. 
To thrap. (Fr. frapper.) ‘To sttike, eapectally ‘with sonse pHAbIe 
article, as a strap. > 
Through is used in the West for swathe, or the cut of the cradle 
through grass or grain. Like “ swath,” ths also used Agarabivalys 
as, What a through he cut! "’ é ©. what a swell! 
‘Through the Mill. A person is said to have boen through the mild 
when he has had experience in a particular thing. 
To throw in. To contribeley as cE aaa ee eres 
Thunder. Vigor; efficiency; éolat. 
Whatever thuader there can be in the present 
ss ey nh tS a (Png 


Thundering. Very; exceedingly. A vulgar colloquinlism, used both 
in England and in this country. 

Lord Hervey, in his Memoirs of the Court of George IL." 
mentions Queen Caroline's indignation at the infliction of a “dun 
dering long sermon.” 

I was told that Faneuil Hall was enlled the *' erwile of liberty.” Treckon old 
King George thought thay moe Camden Sos seine Hen ater aa 
and a good many of them. — Crockett, Tour down East, p. 61. 

Jie chap cody soesen Sieg the Racy Sa Deke S272) itil pt Se weed 
and a coat different from everybody else, and a Love ray 
Serine be pt nang ie — gr 

LS 

Ticket. 1. Politically, it means « printed list of eandidates to be used 
at an election. According to circumstances, » man is sald to yote the 
straight ticket, 4. e. the ticket containing the regular nomination * 
of his party without change; a scratch ticket, a ticket from which the 
names of one or more of the candidates are erased; a xplit ticket, a 
ticket representing different divisions of his party; or a mired ticket, 
a ticket in which the nominations of different parties are blended 
into one. 

2. A “hard ticket," © man whom other people had better let 
alone; an unscrupulous man to deal with, 

Ticklex. 1, A common name among merchants and bankers for a 
book in which a register of notes or debts is kept for raferenco; also, 
for pla vutvic esteem the minh pow lh! sp 
cashier or teller. 





























: pair that 
A pair 
To tie to. Jn Wester phrasobgy, ran wo, 
an honest man, 


"= pee Boot A oe 


up, and then I'll tie wp, as you're afeard to run. — 
of the Times. 

‘Tie Vote. An equality in the number of 
area ape eer et 


er, tn Lh nny a 
‘and Lieutenant Robert C. Winthrop, visited S 
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Washington Square; and during their stay a few of the members in= 
dulged in sports incidental to camp duty, when some visitor exclaimed 
to one who was a little rough, nl oma Tt became acatch- 
word, and as a term of play fel roprondie Eon yo Digi wae 
adopted as si af th poten eee the corps. On the route 
‘to Boston, some musical genius sung an impromptu line, Oh, you. 
‘Tigers, don’t you know,” to the air of ““ Rob Roy McGregor, oh!” 
Of course, the appellation soon induced the Tigers by name to imitate 
the actions of the ‘Tiger; and the + growl" was introduced, and at 
the conclusion of three cheers ‘a tiger '’ was invariably called for. 

Tn 1826, the Infantry visited New York, being the first volunteer 
corps to make a trip from this eity to another State; and, while there, 
the Tigers at a public festival awoke the echoes and astonished the 
Gothamites by giving the genuine howl. It pleased the fancy of 
the hosts, and gradually it became adopted on all feutive and joyous 
occasions; and now “three cheers and a tiger’’ are the insepara- 
ble demonstrations of approbation in that city. = Betton Bvening 
Gazette, 

Tiger-Cat. See Ovelot. 

To fight the Tiger is to gamble. 

Tight. 1. Close; parsimonious; saving: aa, A man fight in his deal- 
ings.’? Close; hard; as, “A tight bargain.’ — Webster. To these 
American uses of the word is to be added another similar to the’ 
last. When money is difficult to be procured by discounting, &c., 
business men say, “ The money market is tight,’’ or *' Money is 
tight.” Tn this sense, it is the opposite of cary, which see. 

‘The Deacon the skin on his back: folks theirvietunls 
mobramepieest pestered aera 

The money market, except on the bost stocks, Ie getting fiyht, and there ta 
general calling in of loans apon the ‘: N.Y, Tribune. 

2. Tipsy; drunk. Used mostly at the South. ‘The question has 
been asked, ‘‘ Can a man be considered a loose charketer who comes 
home tight every night 7" 

It's kinder to Tend a fellow that gets rood deal, 
whet hn Pd teak 
straight. — Habberton, The Barton Experiment, p. 

Tight Match. PES! Ae abe 
running together. | 

Tight Place. To be ina tight place ig to be in straits, to be short of 


money. is 





i. 48Trwosksadl(n junc: tims)! is eck 
went to the ball, and had a good time.’” 
1 9 ine” Key ba pe, wk high 
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~Permanent water is found woder a cleft of igneoms rocks, and ceases oe 
deserve the name of & spring, but is rather ie tase 
through the mat re eee Fi rv on the oe 
the Mexican Boundary, p. 69. 
Hight’ ofthese tingja, one sions the:cther, sho highest: oo difiaalt to 
[are found here}; as the water is used from the lower ones, you ascend to 
next higher, passing it dowa by means of buckets. — Lieutenant Michler’s Ke 
Mexican Boundary, px 114, 
Tin Blickey. (Dutch, Alik, tin.) Th New York, a tin pail. 
Tinker. A amall mackerel. New England. — y 
Tinner, A workman who makes ntensils of tinned iron plates; a tin- 
plate worker. 
Tipple. Intoxicating liquors. Any “fancy drink" is a» tipple. 
“L’ve got a new tipple,”’ said a liquor-dealer to a regular customer. 
Why not send them brandy in bombs? and Obl Wheat under a flag of truce? 
Why not drop a bottle of tipple into their caps from our balloons —V. Y. 


Tippybobs. A contemptuous term for the wealthy classes. 

Tipsinah. The wild prairie turnip, used as food by the North-western 
Indians. 

Tipteering. A mincing gate in walking. 

When you see a gentleman tipteering along Broadway, with a lady wiggle- 
wagging by his side, and both dressed to kill, you may say that he looks out for 
himself and takes care of A. No. 1. — Dow's Sermons, Vol. I.\p. 208 

Tip-top. The very highest part: the best of any thing; excellent; of 
the beat quality. ‘The building on the summit of Mount Washing- 
ton is called “The Tip-top house.” "These are the aang 
mado in the country. They are tip-top.*" ” maeet 2 

TNip-up. See Pest-Weet. 

‘Tisanne. (Fr.) A decoction of spruce-tops, for “purifying the blood.” 
Province of Quebec. 

‘Tithing-Man, aS. ies panel ared call ine areal be seater 
order at public worship, and enforce the proper observance of the 
Sabbath. — Worcester. 

Greater men than Uncle Eiiakim had to give up before the sovereign power 


of a lai and ere he resigned the office of tithiny-man as one requiring a 
8 Len or ea — Mrs, Stowe, Folks, ch. v. 

To titivate. To dress up. To titivate one’s self ” is to make one’s 
toilet. Colloquial in the north of England. 
Well, I'l) arrive in time for dinner: Bil Siew sare jen eas Sie Yo 
drawin'-room, — Sam Shick in England, clr, 23. 
‘The girls are all so fitinated off with false beauty, thal a fallow Tea is tinars 
before he knows it, — Dow's Sermons, Vol. I. p. 15L 


i ork; "" + He wan’ 
T have forgot what tittle 1) 4 
great shakes at it. —Sam & 

en haythonn? Wife 


7 Tack, &e. There is, besides, rmoking 
aaa as Kanaster, Kite-foot, 
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form of snuff there are also 1nany terms for it, as Maccoboy, Rappee 
(American and foreign, named after the places it is manufactured 
in), American Gentleman, Demigros, Pure Virginia, Copenhagen, 
Nachitoches, Bourbon, St. Domingo, Scotch, High Toast, Irish 
Blackguard, Irish High Toast, &e. 

Tobacco-Box. A small fresh-water fish, called also Sunfish and 
Pumpkin-Seed. 

Tobacco-Root. See Kooyah-Root, 

Tobogan or Tarbogan. A sleigh or sledge used in Canada and by 
the Hudson's Bay Company, drawn by dogs used for travelling over 
snow, made of thin boards ten or twelve feet long, and from twelve 
to fifteen inches broad. ‘These are cut thin at one end, about three 
feet of which is bent over, lashed and covered with raw hide to keep 
itin place, Inside of this curve, the veyageur carries his kettle. The 
dogs attached to the sleigh are generally decorated with collars from 
which bead-work and tassels are suspended, together with o string 
of small bells. Dall says they are used in Alaska, and gives repre- 
sentations of them. — Alaska and ite Resources, p. 185. Hind, who 
calls them carioles, says they are used by the voyageurs of the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company. — Red River Exploring Expedition, Vol. 1. 
p. 84. Smaller ones, from five to eight feet in length, are also used 
in Canada for sliding down hill over the snow. : 

The tobogan will turn in front to the side on which you press your hand. To 
steer one going down-hill at top speed needa nerve and experience. Weighted 


one of our Canadian hills, . . . and L would stake my life that I should 
ecare away or cure blue devils and dyspepsia, ~ Canadian Sports in 
Monthly for Aug., 1877, p. 623. 

The following is from a poem by Wm. Boyd, entitled * Swartzen, 
an Imaginary Montreal Fur-Advertisement,” 1865. Many words 
in common use in Canada will be found in the extract. 


Or for elk or red-deer hunters 
‘Yengee sled or roomy traineau, 
For the boy's from bigr to little, nex 
‘For the girls from tena to tiny; La 





=a 


or cause to follow, 
desirable to views bam ye ; 


4 little dog to run up and down behind o b 
excites their 


ee wend 
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went to war, they dug it up again. Henos, the phrases ‘to bury 
the tomahawk," and“ to dig up the tomahawk,” are sometimes used 
by political speakers and writers with reference to the healing up 
of past disputes or the breaking out of new ones. See Hatchet. 

A great surly-look'd fellow took up his Temhog, or wooden Cutlash, to kill Mr. 
Church, but some others prevented him, —~ Church's Philip's Wor Ch ep 

Fierce the fight and short, 
As is the whirlwind. Soon the conquerors 
And conquered vanished, and the dead remain 
Mangled by fomahawke.— Bryant, The Fountain. 
Tomato. 1. (Mexican, tomatl.) The well-known fruit of the Lyco- 
persicum esculentum, formerly called love-apples. 

2. The Winter-cherry sometimes so called, and, specifically, 
Cherry-Tomato, 

Tombs. A name commonly given to the New York city prison, in 
allusion to its heavy Egyptian style of architecture. 

Tombs Lawyer. A lawyer whose clients are the inmates‘of the New 
York city prison. A contemptuous term. See Shyster. 

Tom-Cod. (Morriua pruinosa.) A small fish common to our coast, 
but which becomes very abundant after the first frost; hence the 
name of Frost-Fish, by which it is also known.— Storer, Fishes of 
Massachusetts. 

Dr. J. V. C. Smith believes tho tom-cod to be the same as a fish 
known in Europe as the tacaud of Cuvier, and that tom-cad is 
acorruption of the Indian name tacaud, i. e. plenty-fish, as this 
little fish was well known to our aborigines. Mr. Trumbull, of 
Hartford, who is the best authority on Indian words, assures us 
that he knows no such word as facaud in any aboriginal language 
east of the Alleghanies. 

‘The Hull merchant came under the " and 
Deletrebe seri nears nate 

‘The face of the mermaid was regular human, and it looked rather tawny and 
flabby like a biled nigger, with fleshy ayes, and « mouth like a huge ton—cod.— 
Story of the Mermoid. 

Tom-Dog. Male dogs as well as cats take the prefix “tom,” 
somo parts of the West. “ Them tom-dogs howls awful to-night." 

Tongs, A name for pantaloons and roundabouts, formerly in use in 
New England, 

Children wero playing on the green, the boys dremed in tosige ; some im akirt- 
coats, koe. — Margaret, p. 34. 

Tonnage-Car. A railway car for the conveyance of freight, 
Toot. ‘* Ona toot,’ i. e. on a spree. 


‘The « Beodkton Indep, 
from his flagstaff, which he found 
ee ee 


Pes Religion 


Tore. Taw-er, the plncs wher the tar stands | 
one stands to shoot marbles from. Trees hye 


pests @ paste made of the soaked grai 
ills rubbed off before grinding the mass, and | 
earthen griddle. See Hutled Corn. 

‘The corn for the tortillas Is soaked with wm tittle ashes int 


x ne abe asa gl pd pest p 
a “‘metate,” a domestic utensil handed down from the ab 














‘The meal is then properly mixed and seasoned, and cooked upon small sheets of 
irye ond campos Thar. ate baled aca Ely snd ania aarted Mb tally 
Gringo, p. 
sari 5 seta Dea ae 
was slapping a dortilla 


‘upon the ground, rubbing the metate, while # pretty girl 
between her havds. — Obnsteda Teme, 


A triangular pices of tortilla iy converted into a spoon, and soup is even eaten 
jin this way. Spooos are seldom met with even in the houses of the rich, tho 
tuso of the forfilla being universal. —Ruston's ade. im Mexico, p. 14. 

Tory. During the war of the Revolution, this term was applied to the 
royalists. Some years ago, when the term “ Whig ’* was adopted 
by one of our political parties, that of Tory was given to the Dem- 
ocratic party. It is not now applied to any party. 

Tt was said hegre mitinen iervieetom Be of te 
the direction of distinguished officers, to wid the conspiraci¢e formed by Gov, 
‘Tryon and his adherents. —Jreing, Life of Washington, Vol. 1, p. Bl. 

Tote. (Fr. tout, Lat. totus.) The whole; all, ‘The whole tole,” a 
common pleonasm. Provincial in England and in New England. 


To tote. To carry. A queer word, much used in the Southern 
States. It has been, absurdly enough, derived from the Latin collie, 
but is more probably of African origin. A friend learned in phil- 
ology insists that the word is from the Latin follere. 

The militia had everlastin’ great long swords as much as they could tote. — 
Major Sones's Courtahip, po 30. . . 

Here a boy was ferociously outting wood,— thers one toting wood. — Carlton, 
The New Purchase, Vol. 1. p. 161. 

iia webshasin erased GW eda in ene as ey ee 
off to.the calaboose. — Pickings from the N. 0. Picayune, p- 

dinpanimreioce yorieets nme coe ighitlns mis 
of Pineville, p. 16% 

“Goodness gracious!" said old Mise Stalling, ‘white servants! Well, the 
Lord knows I wouldn't have none on ‘em about me. [could never bear to see a 
white gall Contin’ my ehild about, and waitin’ on me lke a nigger: it would burt 
any conselence.”* bites atlas 


To tote fair, in Texas, 9-40 a aie ‘ia “aie tn one’s dealings 
with people thera, in order to avoid a serious catastrophe. 
‘The predicament [of assassination] in Texas ean be avoided by always “fof- 
ing fair with everybody. fe Se aah tlre tote no weapons; 
that le, you can go unarmed. — Texas Cor, Chicago Tribune, 


Tote-Load. As much os one can curry. Southern 


a 





SES 
(Brom Stes wel 
unsteady. 


come and ei sak 
Nite Se, eu 


Sir Walter Scott thus used the won 


_ T tell thee, fellow, L was somewhat (oily 
blow, or L had kept my ground under it. —, 


Touch. * It is no touch ee, 


Ut ie of rt ing ont of gt rth de 
peteg © Beckie (es ste aera Han ror 
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» Balsam, in allusion to the bursting of its:capsules when touched 
with the fingers. It is also called Jewel-weerd. 

Touse. A noise or disturbanee. A Dorsetshire word. Comp. Kesouse, 

‘The Loch Katrin thay (the Seoteh] make such a touss about ly jest about 


Sage it aoe Seat meee fart mena am toner 
ch. 30. 


Marm Lecain makes such an eternal fowse about her carpets that I have to go 
ee ae et ee ee down both staircases to the door, to gpit. 
‘When the rats rattle and kiek up a fouse, 
'Tis ominous always of woe to the house. 
Oracles of Mrs. Partington. 
Tow. That which is towed, as a boat or scow. 

‘Our progress haa been slow . . , on account of the heavy tows which some of 
the army steamers had to carry.— Report from Roanoke Jaland, Fob. 1862. 
Tow-Boat. A vessel used exclusively for conveying freight. Fleets 
of barges and canal boats, sometimes numbering forty or fifty, 

towed by a single stearn-vessel, are seen on the Hudson River, 
Tow-Head. 1. A term applied to a white-headed urchin. 
First, do you notice the girl?—the slim one helping her mother, — 
‘Tough lithe tomheael, spry ms # catamoant, freckled as bireh-bark! 
Trowbridye, Pooms, The Emigrant. 
2. A white ripple or foam in a river produead by anags or other 
obstructions. Western, 
An account of the blowing up'of a steamboat on the Mississippi in 
1858 says: — 
‘The Pennsylvania drifted down about two miles and a half, where, being 
stopped by towshead, she speedily burnt to the water's edge. 
3. On the Ohio River, the term is applied to the small tuft-like 
islands, found in such numbers about Blennerhassett Island. 
‘The tow-heads, ax th queer tufts at the end of the cut-offs arw called, the pas 


tage of the boat through aentoff, Ke, .. . allstrange, keep the passengers on 
the look-out. — £, £. Hale, Advemtares of a Pullman, p. 80. 


Towhee Goldhead. See Chewink. 

Town. 1. In New England, it is often used for township, or a small 
territorial district, whether densely or thinly inhabited. — Worcssters 
2. The body of legal voters within a township. — Laws of New 
England. 

‘Town House. 1. A house where the public business of the town is 
transucted by the inhabitants in legal meeting. — Webster. 
2._A house in town in opposition to a house in the country. — 
Webster. 
3. An almshouse. Connecticut. 


the county. — Webster. 
Tn Canada (Province of CQuatecy, the data 
exempt from fendal laws are called townships. 








walking killed 

be * off the track,”* when its wheels are off 
‘Trade. Medicine; a medical prescription. 

that this use of the word is common in th 





Trail. 1. Footstep, track, left by man or beast. 
‘sion of marks left on the ground or graas by ovis 
definite endar, a dra ef troop, an TAdion rel + da 
wagon trail. Sign is more or less | 
‘been present on the ground. A frail is made up 
“sign” is, by no means, @ trail, Feeding 

it may be impossible to trail them. There may 
sign in and about an Indian camp; yet it may tak 
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and closest scrutiny to detect the trail by which they left it.’" = 
Colonel Dodge, Plains of the Great West, p. 407. See Sign. 

Hawkeye entered the water; and for near an hour they travelled in the bed of 
the brook, leaving no dangerous (rit. — Cooper, Laat of the Mohicans. 

2. An Indian footpath or road. 

Tt was the policy of the President of Tuxas to open a direct road to Santa Fé 
dy a route much nearer than the great Missouri trail, — Kendall's Santa Fé 
Expedition, Vol. 1. p. 14. 

Tt is suggested that the respective locations for the Indians might be made, 
apart from tho great Northern and Southern trails, theronghfares of migration, 
and the settlements limited within certain prescribed houndaries, where the gov- 


protect =k 
ihe Pilladephis Commitee ot Mastng fe ehatfof the Tadioan March 31 1004, 


Train. (Fr. fraineau.) A peculiar kind of sleigh used for the = 
portation of merchandise, wood, &., in Cannda, 

To train. To carry on; to act wild. Almost peculiar to girls in New 
England. * She ‘s an awful one to train." 

Trainers, The militia when assembled for exercise. 

‘The gentler ke, by sympathy at in the excitement, by running 
atte US trolaara its Chava Wekern Ghoragy pe 

Training-Day.. The day when the militia are called out to be re- 
viewed. 

Tramp. A strolling vagabond; men without employment. strolling 
about cities and in the country, begging food, unwilling to work, 
and often ready to steal. In England, tramp is a foot traveller, 
It was believed that they had some signs by which they knew 
where they would be kindly received. ‘The Chicago Tribune” 
claims to have been informed of their signs, which are as follows: — 

In the langeage of the tramps, the letter “Hon the gate-post means that 
‘tho residents will give the caller a handful of grub; “S,," that he will get a seat: 
atthe table; ‘°S. ML," that he will get a square meal; and "G. B.," that he 
will get the “grand bounce.” Now, as the secret is out, Jet every householder 

* hic himself to his gate-post, and dig in letters deep the mystic sign “ G, I." 

To trampoos. To tramp. Perhaps from the Fr. trépigner, to stamp 
with the feet. 

F felt as lonely as a catamount, and as dull as a bachelor beaver; 40 I tram- 
pourses off to the stable. — Sam Slick in England, eh. 2. 

Bo we trompowsed along down the edge of the swamp, till we enme to « track, 
Porter's Tales of the South-west, p He 

When I get hom, 1 guess that my narration 
Will make some little stir among the nation. 
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To trash Cane, To strip off the dry leaves from the sugarcane. — 
To trash a Trail. An expression used at the West, meaning to eon- 
ceal the direction one has taken by walking in a stream, or, in fact, 
‘taking to water in any way. The fox, deer, and other animals, 
understand this mode of escape as well as man. 
To treat. To invite another to drink and pay for the Nquon, 
To tree. To take refuge in a tree, said of a wild animal; to force to 
take refuge in a tree, drive to a tree, said of the hunter, To tree 
one’s self is to conceal one's telf-behind.« tree, se.in bunting or 
fighting. This hunter's word is purely American. — - 
Besides treeing, the wild-cat will take advantage of some bole in the groundy 
ad Hleeppaes oe Seaeentyoa eld Se SOR Thorpe's Backwoods, 
Pp 
Forty-five years ayo, there was an extensive religious excitement in Kentucky, 
produced haan ry dr nh aon str ad wld 
himself inspired. His proceedings were: the greatest fanaticism, 
and partook of the character of the manasa bunter. In antor to resist the devil 
and make him flee from you, it was necessary, he contended, to give him chase, 
to tree and shoot him as you woul a wolf among the sheep, who came but to 
devour. ‘As toa meeting soba ie eee os ae ea 
it, as he supposed, of the devil; aud others of « nervous tempera~ 
Tider, hatin Barta ret, KrvehastSGiny fold le Creal = and this was 
called the “running exercise? *' One climbed up @ tree; and others caught 
the mania. ‘This was callod the “ climbing exercise!" Another was mored to 
bark; and soon others, even though they used every method to prevent it, fell 
bcrtwestnateriy het iISog Us) Soars RAR oeres geben An ma SR ESST OE, 
for success. This was called * trecing the devil!” It wastiterallya devil chase! 
And such a time of running, climbing, dog-barking, and devil-chasing, was, per- 
haps, never known before or since, — Keesing ( Wash.) Stor, May 4, 1854, 
very-common in the West. 7 
‘Tree-Sugar. Sugar made from the Maple-tree. Westen 
Tricksy. Trickish; practising tricks. This old English word is still 
used in the South and West, where “a tricky horse”? is a common 
expression. ‘ 
‘Trimmings. ‘The secessories to'any-dishs 
A cup of tea with trimmings tt always in season, and { considered as the 
biaee Wiatad Gaeay ey ae opcusbared ips tae 
‘The party faxarlated ai Florpnce's tlng-bouse] on lolescr.and iréw wie. = 
Knickerbocker Mag. Aug.y 1843+ 
Troll. A large seine. 
To troll, ‘A.tuathod of Aatiogity wong line shtabel eae Ret of 
a boat, which is set in motion by sails or maffled oars. A squid, a 
piece of tin, or a strip of red and white cloth, is attached to the 


— 
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‘Truckman. The driver of a truck. 


‘The truckman is in keeping with his truck and his horses; regularly, six feet 
‘two in his shoes; stout in proportion; temperate, intelligent, patient. —. Everett, 
Mount Vernon Papers, No. Il. 

Truck-Pateh. A piece of ground devoted to rearing vegetables. 

‘Tromp. In the game of whist, a trump cord has a greuter value than 
the best card in any other suit; hence, figuratively, a man who is 
very expert in his profession, or in any way great, is aaid to bea 
a: 

ingum, my boy, you're a frump, and take after your father in having « 
ieee "Ys Ea orca Mitaaens ea pnd 9 reek Gael ga any sia 
Poe's Works, Vol. IV. p: 201. 
‘The editor sat in bis sanctum, and brought down his fist with » thump: 
God bless that old farmer," he muttered, *‘ He "s a regular editor's trump." 
Carlton, Farm Ballads, p. BB. 
From @ ballad addressed to the Honorable Gerritt Smith after his 
speech before the Union League Convention: — 
Gerritt, old boy, your hand, 
‘We knew you'd take that stand! 
Wo 've had our ave on you for several years. 
A rare bird on the stump 
Is an abolition trump: 
We 've met confounded fow these latter years. 

‘Trust-Deed. A deed conveying property to a trustee. New Eng- 
land. In other States, called *‘ @ Deed of Trust." 

‘Trustee-Process. The name given, in the New England States, to 
the process of foreign attachment. The strict trustee process ex- 
tends to the goods, effects, and credits of the principal debtor in the 
hands of his agent, trustee, or debtor, and who, as trusted, is sum- 
moned to appear and answer. It does not extend to the real estate 
in the hands of the trustee. — Cushing on Trustee Process. 

Tn personal actions, brought in the court of common pleas or the supreme court, 
the suit may be commenced by process of foreign attachment, or trustee process, 
in the manner preseribed by law.— Laws of Massachusetts, 

Totry on. To try; toattempt. “I'm too wide-awake to be cheated, 
so you need not try it on,” A vulgarism of recent origin, from a 
popular farce called “ Trying It On.” 

Tuckahoe. 1. (Selerotivm gigantewm.) Algonkin, petulgunnug, a 
round loaf or cake of bread (Eliot) =tauguauh (Mohican. 8S. Bor- 
ton). The Virginia truffle. A curious vegetable, sometimes 
called by the name of Indian Bread or Indian Loaf, found in the 
Southern States bordering on the Atlantic. [tis a natural produc 

46 


ae 


size varies from an acorn to the bigness 


2, The term tuckahoe is often opsieidan 

Virginia, and to the poor land in that po 
Tuckered out. Tired out. Used in New 

‘I guess the Queen don't do hor eating very alrlys 
waited for her, till we got o'en a°most tuckered out. 

How aro you this morning, Mrs. Ashton ? 

Tignes A Saree de reat Aca 3) 
the agur this morning, and are as cross as bear 

‘We fought until we were completely tuckered out, 
Sec ae ta mia ancdowe 
p. 123. 

Totuckon. To unduly increase or amet 
worth half what you gave for him. The dealer hi 
you pretty well.” 

Tug, Peat. 

T was informed by several old persons that they well, 
meee Srp apap 
50m -. 
Faas pt: a 
Attached to every dwelling [on Block Island), we fi 
stored the winter's fuel. — Ibid. 
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Tuk, for took. A vulgar pronunciation, common to North and South. 

Tulax, A marsh in which Tule abounds. Texas and California, 

Tule. (Scirpus lacustris.) The Mexican name for a sort of bulrush 
covering immense areas in the Sacramento Valley, Klamath Basin, 
and on the Columbia River, 

We enter the aquare of the Alamo, San Antonio. This is all Mexican. Win- 
dowless cabins of stakes, plastered with mud, and roofed with river grass or fule, 
houses of adobes, with groups of brown idlers round the doors.—Olmated's Texas. 

Now ASS See ee ee ee 
feos, Searles abet a gongblh ce er Weed'a 

to Postmasier-General Brown, p, 25. 
pooner (Liriodendron tulipifera.) A large tree bearing flowers 
resembling the tulip. Also called Whitewood. 
‘The tulip-tree, high up, 
Opened, in airs of June, her multitude 
Of golden chalices to hurnming-birds 
And silken-winged inseets of the sky. — Bryant, The Fountein, 
Tullibee, Tulibee. (Coregonus artedi.) A congener of the White 
Fish (@. aléus), common in the rivers and lakes of the North-west. 
From the Indian: Gree, attonibis ; Chippewa, odonabee, ** wet mouth ”* 
(according to Schoolcraft). 
Tumble. A cock of hay; aheap. Connecticut. 
Tumble-Bug. The Dung-beetle, called in England Dumble-dore and 
Straddle-bob. 

Tk is strange, my hearers, that we mortals should be so attached to this mun- 

dane sphere of ours. . . » With all ite frauds and deceptions, we cling to it, as It 


turns upon its axis, like a twmblebug to his ball, when it accidentally rolls down 
hill. — Dow's Sermons, Vol. 1, p. 231, 


“To tump. Probably an Indian word. It means to draw a deer or 


other animal home through the woods, after he has been killed. 
“We tumped the deer to our cabin.’ Maine. 

Tampline. A strap placed across the forehoad to assist a man in 
carrying a pack on his back. Used in Maine, where the custom was 
borrowed from the Indians. 

Tuna. (Span.) The fruit of the prickly pear cactus or Indian fig. 
(Cactus tuna.) 

Excellent pulque is made here, and a beverage expressed from the Juice of the 
tuna, which F tasted for the first time. ~ Ruxton's Adcentures, p. 69. 

Tunk. A stroke; a blow with the fist. New England. Provincial 
in England. —Wright. 

Tupelo. See Pepperidge. 














of x cout 
Sher grant ight om 
iE Heh darian moarr i 
* confined to the Southern States. 
‘The flight of the Turkey-buesard 1s graceful co 
‘Vulture. It sails admirably either high or 
the horizontal position. — Audubon, O il 





Turner. (Germ.) A gymnast. 7 
Turnip. A watch. A name originally app! 

silver watehes, which were nearly aa 3 
Turn of Meal. seed agen A 







some extent in the British navy; while the 
adopted the system of Ericsson, usually called M 
from the Monitor, the name ofthe frst vol of & 


Its first use is in the account of aes 
Maced a2, 

commanded some of my companie to seck out for « 
fr eaying wile sis ar Bron 
4 
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Twins. Dinner and tea at one meal. Now England. The English 
slang term is Boz-Harry (Ducange, Anglicanus, ed. 1857). The 
custom of “ having twins,” in the short days of winter, was formerly 
very common among the farmers in New England. 

Twistical. Tortuous, perverse. A factitious word. 

He may be straight-going, fareine, manwards; but, In his dealings with ¢ other 
sex, be is a leetle twtstionl, according to their tell. I wouldn't make town talk 
of it. —D. Humphreys, The Yankee in Bagland. 

Twist on the Shorts. A clique phrase of Wall Street, used where 
the shorts have undersold heavily, and the market has been artifi- 
cially raised, compelling them to settle at ruinous rates. — Medbery, 
Men and Mysteries of Wail Street. 

To twiteb. To draw timber along the ground bya chain. Used by 
lumbermen in Maine. 

Two-forty Pace. With great speed. A 2.40 gait for a trotting- | 
horse was, not long ago, thought to be very fast. Now a 2.15 gait | 
would be the one demanded. 

Typo. A contraction of typographer. A name sometimes given to 
compositors in a printing-office. Comp. Jour. 

‘When a boy, the writer became acquainted with an old bookworm of » man 
who was in possession of a manuscript written in 1714-1710, by two ambitious 
typos, entitled “The Desultory Meditations of Two London Printers." — The 
Printer, Dec., 1858. 


wv. 


Ugly. Til-tempered, vicious, cross-grained. ‘He has an ugly tem- 

per.” A term applied both to men and animals. It is local in 
England, and colloquial in the United States. “ Ugly" in England 
is “ homely ” in New England. 
The questions of the spies were anewerod in » sullen, awaggering manner; 50 
mueh so that Captain Caldwell at once remarked to his men, in a low tone and 
EN aac a these fellows looked wyly and fighty.— Kendall's Sonta #4, 
ol. I. p. 233. 

Umbrella-Tree. (Magnolia tripetala.) The popular name of this 
tree in the Southern States, from the large leaves closely arranged 
around the ends of its branches. 

Unele, Used in the Middle and Southern States in accosting an 
elderly colored man. * Your uncle,” for myself, is a very odd, yet 
common phrase. ‘ Your uncle 's the man to do that; "i. ¢., “I'll 
do it for you.” 
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purpose of meeting the enemy and of eati 
lately labored to put ix good order. ier: 


continue so while the United States remi 

‘Mr. Wilson died in Troy, New York, in August, 
of eighty-four years; andthe “ Albany Argus,” in 
referred to the circumstance above stated as t 
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alain ee ei eee 
for our country now, we stand. 
Oot Dek a bh oa ee nasliee, 

And when he "son the hatte field he strikes an awful blow. 


adverbially at the West, as in the following example: — 

“That's an wncomeionoble slick gal of your'n,” says 1; and it did tickle his 
fancy to have her cracked ap, ‘cause he thought her ereation’s finishin' touch, — 
wo did I! — Robb's Squatter Life. 

Under-Coat. A petticoat. North Carolina. 

Under Conviction. To be under conviction (scil. of sin) is a common 
expression, applied to a person who feels a remorse for sins com- 
mitted, and is desirous to be reecived into the pale of the chureh. 

A chaplain at one of our State prisons was asked by africnd how his parish- 
joners were, ‘All under comviction," was the auswer.—Neespaper. 

Underground Railroad. The means of conveyance by which fagi- 
tive slaves were formerly enabled to escape to the free States and 
Canada. 

Tt is probable that nothing has awakened more bitterly the anitnosity of the 

slave-bolding community than the existence, in the Northern States, of an indefi- 
nite yet very energetic institution, known as the undergrownd railroad,— Mra. 
Stowe, Dred, Vol. If. p. 302. 

He [Connelly] regarded the underground railroad as a peculiarly Southern 
institation, taking away fram the South every year thousands of the most intelli- 
gont, restless, and desperate Negroes, who would do infinitely more mischief if 
kept there. —N. ¥. Friduue, June, 1858, 

And now, if we may believe the promises made by the Democrats for two years 
past, we are om the eye of a political millennium. . . - There ix to be ne more 
wa Ee saqroaente (Tse adi yeoumd reroll ‘is to ene pend 
running, and rejolcing hosts of Negroes are to return from tho bleale wilds of 
Canada to the luxurious delights of life on the plantation. — Aibway Evening 
Journal, Dec, 1857, 


Underpinners. The legs, which in English flash language are called 


pins. 
Under-Vest. An under-shirt; a species of mail-coat worn by soldiers. 
An officer of the 19th Massachusetts was ** ironclad " with a it under~vest. 
A ball strack his breast, whirled him round, indented the pl and rolled. 
down his pantaloons, — Cor, N.Y. Tribene. 
Undisgruntled. See Disgruntled. 
Unescapable. That cannot be escaped. ** Unescapable doom." —Join 
Neal, * As an argument, it is unescapable."*— Congregationalist. 
Unfellowshipped. Not having fellowship; not recognized socially. 
Why am T as one in a wilderness? SDs Ss een 
H. W, Beccher, in The Independent, May 8, 





akainenara: 

pinaet te easaaomaean 
Up. A common colloquialism, | ‘as in the p 

day?” ie, what is sing ee 


“Tf asnow-storm is up, the teacher takes the jn 
earlier in the afternoon than it otherwise would hay 
Up and dust. Hurry! Move fast! 
| UpaTree. To be cornered; to fail in an un 
| ‘You mustn"t wander away, and you mustn't declaim ; 
4s off, the public eee it, and you are up a tree. — Sam, c 
_ Up-Country. In New Hampshire, this is used a 
coast: ‘ to go up-country ” is to go into the 
it is used adjectively, as see at Rice-Bird. 
| quent use. ** Many families have left § 
| Cor. N. ¥. Tribune.‘ As the up-country 
WV. H. Palladium. 
Toup Jib, To be off. A eallor’s pirepeonaaiele 
guage in Nantucket, Salem, and other localities 
Upland Cotton, as opposed to Sea Island, tenet 
high ground; but even near the sea the fi or 
reodiced| in’ the, ftxtoat rpg ina known: aint land. 
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Up North. Used instead of North, and adverbially. 

Upper Crust. The higher circles; the aristocracy, 

Lae ries ah al eee oe Lenka Soe Rut agen oe 
andsoon. ‘They are all upper crwat here, — Sam 

Upper House. A Senate. I Wee Basie eal ts oe ake Bie 

The names Upper House and Lower House originated about the 
year 1718,. in Massachusetts, when the Representatives gave the 
designation to the Council ‘as a fleer, and to intimate that they 
might consider themselves in another capacity than as a Privy 
Council." — Drake's Hist. of Boston, p. 558, n. 

Upper Ton Thousand or, simply, The Upper Ten, The upper 
cireles of New York, and hence of other large cities. A phrase 
invented by N. P, Willis, 

Tho Biscaccianti troupe commence their season of Ttallan opera at the Chestnut 
to-morrow night. The seats for the first night are already many of them 
engaged, and engaged too by the very croam of our “ upper ten; while the 
moderate democratic prices of admission, which have been wisely adopted, will 
Fe ne ae ke ae ee ee eae 


Researches in some of the wpper ten districts 

Reveal the most painful and startling statistics, 

Of which let me mention only a few 

In one single house, on the Fifth Avenue. 

Butler, Nothing to Wear. 
Caring naught for what vengeance the mob has in store, 
‘Let that mob be the upper ten thousand or lower. 
Lowell, Fable for Critica. 

The expression is now used in England. 

To provice for the well-being of the children of affluent parents, our social 
reformors urge that the mothors of the upper ten thousand should pat their nar~ 
series under the control of a superior nurse, &e.— London Atheneum, Nov,, 1868, 
p. 719. 


Oe The aristocracy; people of fashion, Comp. Japoni- 


ie ik nila eos Teele ek ace eee ee 
‘that taste coon ge Sa a cee eas Pesos mre ae ceardleeky 
and noticed tradespeople and mechanics. — Fanny Fern. 

Ata ball for the benefit ef the poor was a co-mingling of uppertendom with 
lower twentydom, —an avalanche of exclusiveness in a torrent of mobocracy, — 
Docatichs, p. 131- 

Mr. Duganne, in his poem entitled + Parnassus in Pillory,’? 
speaking of N. P. Willis, says: — 





bo -5 saad wit 
my part Recut 
e capeeleiaaince 9 . 

Use. (As use the weed.) This is comn ] 
like this. “Take sugar in your tea?" “No. 
use it.'” The French, in offering swuff, 

Touse up. To exhaust, wear out. 
Moving on the first day of May in New ¥ 
Eee y oat nee Ds 
Well, being out might arter night, she 
unbeknownst to mo used to take opium, ck, Hun 
asi hart at a 
4 “Expedition, Vol. It. p. 100. memes 
i ‘U-ster. Used to. 
















|) 
I 
} v. 
V. Five. Five dollars. Much used in 
youa Vv." 7 


Says I, “ Mato, I've a notion to go aver and shake bh 
ho, “IE think Csce you doing it, Tom." Says fy Mate, 
he, “Oh. yes, I guess a0." “Maybe you don't: 

m?" Says, *£don't mind going a V on it 
“Up she goes," says, planking the cash, 
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Vacancy. A parish having no minister or official connection with 
themselves. : 
we [Mr. McElroy] was sought by the vacancies. — Prabyterian, Philad., Sept., 


Vacher. (French.) The stock or cattle-keeper on the prairies of the 
South-west. His duty is also to break wild horses, to ran cattle, 
and to brand calves. (Span. vaguero.) « 

Valedictorian. The student of a college who pronounces the vale- 
dictory oration at the annual Commencement. — Webster. 

Valedictory. In American colleges, a farewell oration or address 
spoken at Commencement by a member of the class which receive 
the degree of Bachelor of Arts, and take their leave of the college 
and of each other. — Hall's College Words. 

Valinch. Aliquorsampler. A utensil well known among grocers and 
coopers for drawing liquor from the bung-hole of a cask. The 
French eall it téfe-vin; the Spaniards, bumbilia de bodegas or eata- 
liquidos. The word is mentioned by Worcester, bat not by 
Webster, nor by any English lexicographer. It is figured in Orr's 
Mechanical Philosophy, where it is called a Wine-faster; and by 
Schoedler in his “‘ Book of Natare,"’ where it is called a “* Dipping 
Syphon.” 

To vamose. (Span. vamos, let us go.) Used, in the South-west 
chiefly, in the sense of to depart, decamp, be off. A curious gram- 
matical perversion. 

1 couldn't stand more than this stanza, coming from @ stroet voice 
with which the notes of a hand-saw are positively dulcet, and 
ramased. — N.Y. Mirror, May, 1848. 
Yankee Sullivan's house, corner of Frankfort and Chatham Street, is in a 
a sodioa cs Sensual Saving: Me pase Seca 
the purpose of excavating a cellar. Its occupants reeeived some very ominous 
precentioan’ ot a Areal ee) Fee 
with their baggaye.—Journ. of Commerce, Juue, 1848. i 
On lt thi into a state of intense Between 
seveay sad tight saves Sal ogra Goted! Mets Ts a ae 
ry oO ee asl Gan Wetie = weer 
Bestia ea re 
— ti a 
Pe ep 5g 
And lo! Bo Lition's name ted al! the rest. 
Parody on Leigh Hunt's*' Abou Ben Adkews.* 

‘Fo vamose the Ranch, ‘To leave the house, quil the spot, be off. 
Like the word camose, much used on the Western frontier and in the 
South. This is surely breaking Priscian’s head with a vengeance. 
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‘Verse about. A verse or two by each reader in turn. 

Reading the Scriptures verse about, . . . «custom common fn many Christian 
families; . . . that is, each member of the families reading a verse or two in 
turn until the whole chapter is finished. —N, Y. Olserver. 

‘Vest, See Pull down your Vest. 


‘Veteran. A term applied during the late civil war to soldiers, who, 
at the termination of the period for which they had enlisted, enlisted 
again; henee, there were thousands of veterans under twenty-two 
years of age. In the British army, a veteran is a soldier advanced 
in years, who has seen much service. 

To veteranize. To make veteran soldiers by re-enlisting. 


About this time, we were much embarrassed by a general order of the War” 


Department, promising a thirty-days furlough to all soldiers who would reteranize 5 
viz., re-entist for the war.— General Sherman's Memoirs, Vol, T. p. 395. 


Vigilance Committee. A portion of the citizens of a place who, 
assuming thet the regular magistrates are unable or unwilling to 
execute the laws, undertake to watch over its safety, and to punish 
its criminals. The most notorious of these self-constituted bodies 
have been those of San Francisco and New Orleans, 


Few people abroad, who had been trained from infancy to revere “the majesty” 
of che Jaw,"* and who had never seen any crime but what their own strong legal 
institutions and efficient police could detect and punish, could lees 
such a state of things as would justify the formation and independent action 
‘an association which set itself above all panpepegien peri nia 
tered summary justice, or what they called justice, in armed opposition and 
defiance to the regularly constituted tribanals of the country. Therefore, in 
other lands, it happoned that tho vigilance commitice became often a term of 
reproach, and people pointed to it as a sign that society in California was utterly 
and perhaps irredeemably impare and disorganized, — Annals of San Francisco, 
p. 502. 

A hand-bill having been posted in Richmond, Barareh oer 
the citizens for this evening, to form a rigilance committee 
secret movements among the ld plato i pcr ate 
property, Governor Wise addressed a letter to Mayor Mayo, 
tet ing at wa nig ch eg 
from being held on the Capitol square. The Mayor in reply states that, knowing 
the anthor of the hand-bill to be one of the few rowdies of that city, he considers 
himself a“ wigilance eomeittee” enough for him and his comrades, and therefore 
deems it unnecessary to adopt any unusual measures against the proposed move~ 
ment. —( Balt.) Sus, July 1, 1888, 

‘Last month, in the town of Maubeuge, in the north of France, a Protestant 
congregation was broken up and a part of its members marched on a Sunday 
from their place of worship to the town jail. The final proceedings of the eivil 
authorities in the case were, to our American notions of right and law, 
as grove a violation of justice as committes ot lynching mob was ever 
guilty of. —N. ¥. Tribwne, Sept. 30, 1808. 


— 

















Sis ty Korth Carolina, s 

‘Virginia Creeper. The ornamental woody vii 
folia, cultivated for covering walls and fences. J 
‘Woodbine, and by others American Ivy. 
Virginia Fence. A rail fence laid up in zi irr 
a worm-fence, which see. Hence the phrase | 
fence” is applied to a dranken man. 
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istnae mr harem geeiecereninhiee 
it orew 
Forming a party. Sir John Pronllin’s Norrtive, 

There is no form of wretcheduess among those to which the checkered life of 
a voyageur is exposed, at once so great and so humiliating, as the torture inflicted 
by the musquitos, — Bock, Aretic Journal, p. 1%. 

Ivum! for [ vow! is a suphemistic form of oath often heard in New 
England, 

“Toum,"" said he, “I'm sorry; what's the matter?" — Margaret, p. 86. 

The Rev. Mr. Dow, Jr., in one of his edifying discourses on 
profanity, not inaptly observes; — 

What though, instead of saying, “ Dawear to God," vou say, “1 declare to 
goodness"? It is as much the same thing asa bobolick with « new coat of 
foathers, J vw is just the same in spirit as I vow, and a “diabolical falsehood "* 
is synonymous with a devilish lie: — Dow's Sermons, Vol. III. p. 265. 


w. 


To Wabash. ‘ He's Wabashed,"’ meaning he is cheated, is an ex- 
pression much used in Indiana and other parts of the West. 
To wabble. In the Western States, to make free use of one’s tongue; 
to be a ready speaker. 
Wagged out. Tired; worn out (as if finished wagging). Massa- 
chusetts. 

‘Wageletail. The larva of the mosquito, &e.; also called a wiggler. 

Wahoo Bim. (Utmus alata.) A native of Virginia and of the 
States farther south. It is known by its longitudinal ridges of 
cork-like bark on all its twigs and branches.—Seott, Suburban 
Home, p. 319. 

To wait upon. To pay attention to a lady with a view to matrimony. 


To wake Snakes. 1. To make a rousing noise; and henee to rouse 
‘up, get into action, 
yay hore I be: wake makes, the day's a-broaking.—Southern Sketches, 


Pp 
Come, wake snakes, and push off with the captain, and get the fish on board. — 

Bam Slick, Human Natere, p. Wits 

So then, as Mexico's gone goose 

And wakin’ mokes, it ain't no use; 

Agin old Ball let "s vengeance vow, 

And take no action else just now. 

Mexico and Monroe, Lond. Punch, Aug., 1963. 





Taonevees i ; 


absent more or less. In relation to the mover 

Herald,"’ May 4, 1876, says : — 

‘The investigating busybodies at Washington z 

iit) py dale the Ere ee 
‘Walls. As “ Ladies* Walk,’ bere eS 
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peri Naa aes Willis, Key to the Indian Language 
€ 


Though the young Indian women are said to prostitute their bodies for swam 
pumpenk and other such like fineries, 1 could never find any ground for the aecu- 
sation. — Beverly's Virginia (1700), Book UT. 

A Ssgumara sti biwbted Fs his eare for eating ts ln heh oat 
occiput for a loines, 

Sand hr juier ar bachs With sie Sake Tatas pels te he for 
his gourd, thinks he is/all one with King Charles. — Wood's New 

1634, 

(1028) P88 id thers the fallen cht tll, 
Tn tassel!’ garb of Lett dah 


And girdled with his wampnr braid. 
Whittier, The Funeral Tree. 

Wangan. (Indian.) On the rivers of Maine, a boat used chiefly by 
lumbermen for carrying provisions, tools, &. 

Among the dangers [of lambering in Maine), where life and property are haz- 
arded, is that of “running the waenyen,""—a phrase well anderstood on the 
river. —The Americans at Home, Vol 11. p. 254. 

SS eae Such are the vicis~ 
situdes of life for him who runs the wangum.— Harper's Mag., Vol. XX. p. 450. 

‘Want to know. Among the most common singularities of expression 
are the following: ‘+I should admire to see him,” for +I should 
like to see him;*' J want to know /" and * Do tell!" both exelam- 
ations of surprise, answering to our ** Dear me!'’ These Inst, how- 
ever, are rarely heard in society above the middling class.— Lyell’s 
Second Visit, ch. ix. 

‘Wapatoo. A name given by the Oregon Indians to the bulb of the 
Sagittaria variabilis, used by them as an article of food. 

‘Wapiti (Cervus Canadensis.) The American elk or stag. From 
the Cree Wapitew, ‘Leashes eed i coetageiad ae 
common moose, which is nearly black. 

‘War, Was, Nogro dialect, Sometimes a corruption of *‘ was”? and 
itcwepall 

‘Warden. A town officer in two of the island towns of Rhode Island, 
New Shoreham, and Jamestown, with similar privileges and juris 
diction within his town that justices of the peace have throughout 
thelr respective towns and counties. —JRevised Statutes of Rhode 
Island. 

‘War-Path. A march to battle, warlike expedition of the Indians. 

fomee peep Via pad me wat nn nano gate eees 
Cooper, Last of the Mohicans. 

When on the warpath, more than ordinary care is taken to adorn the body, 
and the process of painting occuples a consiierable time. — Rwaxton's Ade. im the 





‘Washing, in Wall Street slang, is 
another to buy a certain stock when he 0 
gain is fictitious; and the effect, when not 
Rick dot its cuaeien ayes 
afford a basis for bona fide sales, — 
© Wall Street, p. 188. 
. From the spring of '68 t0 "06; the Block B 





‘Wastage. The accidental waste of a barrel, bo 
‘Watch out, Look out. + Watch o 
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city called the Beach and Water-Lot, provided thint twenty-five! per cent of all 
moneys thereafter arising in any way from the sale or other kes 
sell proper sgl he ell are Cee i ete of Ban F 


‘Water-Oats. See Canada-Rice. 


‘Water-Priviloge. The advantage of a water-fall in streams sufficient 
to raise water for driving water-wheels, or a place affording such 
advantage. — Webster. 

‘Water-Proof, A garment, especially an outer garment, designed to 
protect from rain. Used mostly by women. See Seutum. 

Water-Shed. A word formed in imitation of the German Wasser- 
scheide (water-divide), to denote a height of land which separates 
waters flowing in different directions; better termed  “ dividing 


‘The crests of the serpentine water-wieds gradually diverging towards the Tejon, 
where there is an impinging ef the two masses to such a degree as to: 
envelop the plain, —Z4, Parke, Pacific Railroad Report, Vols VIL. ps by. 

To water Stock is the hydraulic employed by modern managers to 
double the quantity of a stock without improving its quality. — 
Mathery. See Stock» Watering. 

‘Water-Witch. 1. A perion who pretends to have the power of 
discovering subterranean springs by means of the divining-rod, 
made once from the witch-hazel, but now more commonly from the 
peach-tree. 

Tu many parts of the country, not a well is dug without a previous 
consultation with a water-wilck; and one who attempts to run conn- 
tr to the popular delusion i in danger of having his, eanmon 

sense '? doubted. 

2. An aquatio bird. See Dipper. 

Wauregan. (Ind. wunnegan, fine, showy.) Noticed by Miss Caul- 
kins in her “ History of Norwich,’ and by Dr. Bacon in his “+ His- 
torical Discourses,”’ p. 841, who cites Roger Williams's Key, where 
it means well or good, and Eliot's Bible, Gen. i. 10, n and ¢ being 
interchanged dialectically. ‘The word is still local in and wbout 
Norwich, Conn. 

To wax. To overcome another, or surmount a difficulty by stratagem. 

The Washington correspondent of the ““N. Y. Herald,’? March 
16, 1876, in speaking of the sale of post-traderships by Orville 
Grant, the President’s brother, says: — 

The trader at Fort Lincoln, faring remoyal, Orville Grant's clerk at Staading 
Rock advised him to tell Grant, “Ie can wae you." 





‘Way. Away. Utften heard in good society. 

The deaf man drove them way off from the Erbey mansion ini 
drove through this wood, . . . my into a green circle, where . . 
Tribune. 

‘Wayfaring-Tree. See Hobble-Bush. 
‘Ways, for way, distance, space. A very common vulgar’ 

It's only a little ways down to the village. — Margaret, p. 123. 

There's no Two Ways about it, i.¢. the fact is just 
otherwise. A vulgarism of recent origin, equivalent to 
phrase, ‘* Theres no mistake about it,” or ‘‘ It’s just w 
and no mistake.” 

Jist 90, jist so, stranger: you are just about half right, and : 
ways about it. — Sam Slick, 3d Ser., ch. 7 

There's no tio ways abuut that, sir; but arn't you surprised to 
population ?— Huffman, Winter in the West. 

‘Weak Fish. See Syueteague. 

‘Weak Sister. A person that cannot be relied upon. 

‘The rebels assert that the Union has no friends at the South. 
is false. ‘There are white Unionists there, but they are weak sister, 
terrorized, silenced. — N. Y. Tribune, Dec.. 1861. 

‘Wearables. Something to wear; clothes. 

To wear the Collar. In political parlance, to be subject 
trol of another; to be directed in political matters. 

‘Weather. ‘ Fine seather overhead ’’ means a clear sky. 
going to have falling weather,” means we are going t 
snow, or hail. ‘‘He’s under the weather,” is a figura 
sion, meaning badly off; in straitened circumstances. 

‘Weather-Breeder. A distant cloud portending a storm. 
it means a fine day. — Halliwell. ‘‘ Dowse the top; 
boys. See that tceather-breeder ahead.” 


The ingenious, and indemitable. 
‘niicent Central States, the great balance-wheel of | 








‘Whapping or Whopping ‘Very large. 
Wi Hoedish ees and that 's a \ehappin' one 


crsa ‘of mush stood in 
oft Neate cit te Srantoeal sal 


fow | 
wen: Senay Sigur sr bls the at) 





r “2, Thieves that infest the wharves o 
To wharf up. 7p bank wp. peau 
pinning. New England. 














WHA AT 
Wharves. Mr. Pickering notices this form of the plural of wharf, as 


served the plural wharfa (or wharfea) as lato aa the year 1735 5; bat 
after that period the form wharves is used. 


Whatcheer. The shibboleth of the people of the State of Rhode 
Island. When Roger Williams, the founder of this ancient colony, 
pushed his way from Salem, Massachusetts, in the year 1636, through 
the wilderness, he embarked in a cance with five others, on Sekonk 
River, and landed near the present site of the city of Providence. 
As the party approached the shore, they were saluted by a company 
of Indians with the friendly interrogation of “* What cheare Netop t"* 
# common English phrase, which they bad learned from the colo- 
nists, equivalent to the modern How do you do? and meant by the 
natives as Weloome! — Key to Indian Language (1643), p. 1. 

Tt is amusing to see to what objects this word Whatcheer is ap- 
plied, in Rhode Island, not one of which has the least connection 
with it. 

The cove where the party landed is called * Whateheer Cove," 
which term is also applied to the lands adjacent. ‘Then there is in 
Providence a“ Whatcheer Bank,” a Whateheer Church,” * What- | 
cheer hotels,"' a ** Whatcheer Insurance Company,” a “ Whatcheer 
Hall,” a “ Whatcheer Building,” and, last of all, a “+ Whatcheer 
Lager Beer Saloon!’ A recently formed association in Prori- 
dence also christened their ground for rifle-shooting the “* Waatcheer 
Park,”' a most ridiculous term, which we think the association has 
since dropped for the beautiful and sonorous name of “' Narragansett 
Park.” 

Judge Durfee, a Rhode Island poet, has rendered this event memo- 
rable by an interesting poem, entitled ‘‘ Whatcheer, or Roger Williams: 
in Banishment."” In describing the landing of his hero, he says: — 


ee ere 
Se ee rye 


Tinsel Lita owe tot tae and summits high. 
Waatcheer! Whatehver ! resouniled far and near, 

Whateheer! Whotcheer 1 the hollow woods reply; 
Whatcheer! Whateheor | awells the oxulting gales, 

Sweeps o'er the laughing hills and trembles through the vales, 


The Indians of Maryland are Said’to have used the cxpression 
kekicknitop, meaning “ How do you do?" 





aes 






Tle probable ad the, only man got rene by the Ei 
for under 
SPs heer eames 


‘Wheeling. The act of conveying on 
vehicle. Ibis good or bad wheeling, 
roads. - 

1 is mid-winter still, and therw i snow on the growl; 

not ae aa It was, and the state of the streets adailia’ 

Tes p80, . 

At the North-west, wheeling is 

Wheels. ‘To “grease the wheels,” to 
the accomplishment of an object. 4 

‘Whelk. A wale; a sore; a swelling; a pustule. 

‘The Negro had been most unmereifully beaten; 1 
‘from his neck to his ankles. — Rickmond Enguiner, 
called in Pennsylvania, from the resemblance it 
bear to the whetting of a saw. — Nuttall. A 

Which is what. It is fon of a different: 
harm.”’— The Congregationalist, May, 1877. 






























straighten out thie remarkable expression. «Which is which”? 
explains itself, as ordinarily heard. So does even the ** but what" 
for ** that,’? &c., a3 “I don’t know but what.” ad 


‘Whitle-Tree, The bar on which the traces of a drogging horse are 
hooked, and by which he draws his load. In England, called o | 
whipple-tree. — Halliwell. Tt is better known as a swingle-tree, | 


‘Whig and Tory. During the war af the American Revolution, the | 
terms Whig and Tory were applied, —the former to those who sup- 
ported the Revolutionary movement, the latter to the royalists, or 
those who adhered to the British government. Tory was then a 
stigma of the most reproachful kind. 


‘Whigs and Democrats. It is very difficult to give a precise, accurate, 
and satisfactory definition of the principles distinctively held by 
the two great political parties into which the population of the 
American Union is divided, — one popularly styling itself the 
Democratic, the other the Whig party. In point of fact, the satiri- 
cal definition of the outs and the tas would not be very far out of 
the way; for the doctrines of government and legislation theoreti- 
cally advanced by the Democratic party, when out of power, are nob 
40 radically diverse from those of the Whigs in the same condition, 
as are the practices of either, when in power, from their professions. 
As times change, and circumstances, the demands or wishes of 
these parties change also; so that what was Whig doctrine in 1830 
may be Democratic dovtrine in 1850, and vice versa. y 

‘The nominal distinctions, some years ago, were, on the Whig side, 
a Protective ‘Tariff, a National Bank, Division of the Proceeds of | 
the Public Lands among all the States, and the duty of the General | 
Government to carry on works of Public Improvement, such as 
Canals, Roads, &c. 

The Demoerpts ce tox Lome Times ye SUA, of the govern- 
ment with Bonking, distribution of the of the public 
lands among the States in which the lands lie, and non-interferenee | 
by hepa habe Sar ph wo 

But all these questions have rarely brought to the practical 
test, Absolute free trade has ever been impracticable, because it 
would deprive the government of the revenue derived from imposts. 

The government has always been obliged to carry on some kind of 
financial operations, differing more in name than in reality from a 
syatem of banking considered.ns a means of supplying a currency. 
‘The public lands have rarely yielded any proceeds beyond the wants 








‘Van Buren, and Polk, have found a 
mpc Sc. qeéallenstia fouaborbe HB 
president, or indeed to any of their predec 
Perhaps, on the whole, it may be truly. 
tical difference between the Whigs and 2 


that the latter give a more unhesitating an 
$a all measures which favotve the quastlen tf 
become, by any means, party tests, 
Executive or adopted by him under impu 
[Ui Inman, 1848.) 


Whiggism or Whiggery. Whig principles 
Whig party. These words have, in the Unit 
original opprobrious meaning, and are freq: 
‘themselves in speaking of their doctrines 

Professor Amasa Walker bere came forward, and 

‘upon the same platform, and he hat heand too mi 
Proceedings already; and, us they stood upon a 

‘protested aygiinst their throwing in so much 1h at enter 
about Gen, Taylor's white horse. — Rep. of a Freesoil Ci 
Mass., June 28, 1848, = 

‘The Whigs in Boston see by the movement In 

‘out OR That there te a eBanoe, at leat, Of Genet 

oppored by some men of undoubted Whiggery in 

Jer done ia N, Y. Hers, Joos 3, 184 * 

‘While, for fill, ‘Stay while I come,” instead o 
‘Used in the Southern States. — Sherwood's G 





Wat 1 
To whip the Cat. I can give no other explanation of the phrase 
than to quote the following passage by Mr, Goodrich, who, in de- 
seribing the early customs of New England, says: — 
‘Twice a year, the tailor came to the house and fabricated the semi-annual stook 
of clothes for the male members, this being called whipping the cat, — Rerwinis- 
conces, Vol. Lp. T&. 


‘Mr. Hart made shoes, a trade he prosecuted in an itinerating manner from 
house to house, “whipping the eat,” as it was termed, —Jurld's Morgaret, ch. ii). 


To whip the Devil around a Stump. To make false excuses to one’s 
self and others for doing what one likes. 

‘While Mr. Jones is deseribing his wants in the money line, and telling the 
president how “ near through" he is, that officer is carrying on a mental addi- 
tion, it may be after thie manner? “Jones, you're a clever fellow, but Smith 
tells me you are engaged Ina coal-stock operation. 1 have heard also that 
have been dabbling in Erie. ‘There is a want of candor now, E ive, in 
statement of your affairs. Se ea around 
atump: 1 see bis foot." — N. ¥. Keening Post, 1857, 


Whiskey. 1. Wistar Wis pte Tucdtital aks 


A ripping, tearing gentleman of an uncommon kindy 
A staggering, swaggering, sort of a chap, who takes his whiskey straight, 
And frequently condemns his «yes to that ultimate vengeance which a clergyman 
of high standing has assured mast be a sinner's fate, — 
‘This South Carolina gentleman, one of the present time, — Comic Song. 
Wheo Hon. Frank P. Bisir, thea Democratic candidate for Vico-President of 
the United States, declared, in a speech from the steps of the Ler rytecsti 
‘that the main plank in the Democratic platform was whiskey stright, he 
shocked u few of bis more orthodox and respectable hearers, —V. Y. Timer, 
March T, 1972. 
Bourbon whiskey, it is known, is the best article, being made of 
rye, which see. 
A man who had been drinking freely rushed into a bar-room: — 
‘Who was thinkia’ and thinkin’ and thinkin’, 
And cursin’ bimself and bis fate, 
And ended his thinkin’ as usual, 


By ortah' 4 oar sche == The Burnes Hing 
2. Straight Whiskey means the liquor upon which the excise duty 
has been paid. Crooked whiskey is that on which by frands, or by 
the connivance of government inspectors, the payment of duty has | 
been evaded. Immense quantities of the latter were distilled at St, 
Louis, Chicago, and other Western cities, in 1872-75, by which the 
government was defrauded ont of millions of dollars. Several dis- 
tillers and government officials, being convicted of these frauds, were 
heavily fined and sentenced to State prisons. 


‘Platt City consists of one fair hotel, several small bo 
Ls aide eect taany tones, ap. ‘a 


where whisker, eat 
Tous pies. — AeCTure, Rocky Mounting p 8. 
Whiskey-Root, A plant of the: po 
properties, which is thus described by a co 
Orleans Picayune:”'.* It is what the Indi 
grows in Southern Texas, on the range of | 
the Rio Grande, and in gravelly, sandy 80 

‘its exhilarating effect on the system, it p 
asalcoholicdrinks. It is sliced as you s 
_ small pieces chewed, the juice c 

time as comfortably tight cocktails would 
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you this indicates itself: only its effects are what I might term a 
little more b-a-v-o-r-t-i-n-g, giving rather a wider scope to the im- 
agination and actions."’ 

Whiskey-Skin. A drink made of whiskey, sugar, and mint, called 
otherwise whiskey-smash, perhaps on account of the crushed ice with 
which it ix cooled, 

Whiskey-sodden. Soaked, steeped in whiskey. 

pt apt tran Senor preacher of rebellion, —V. Y. Tribune, 


ween 1. See Menhaden. 

2. A certain fish abounding in the great lnkes of the West. 

White Frost. Hoar-frost. Western and New England. 

White League. A military organization formed in New Orleans, in 
1874, for the ostensible purpose of putting down the blacks, in con- 
sequence of a report that they were arming themselves and prepar- 
ing for an uprising. Several thousand of the Democratic party 
enrolled themselves in response to a call, and ordered arms from 
New York. Upon the arrival of a steamer with these arms, the 
city authorities, fearing that the real object of the White League 
was to take possession of the State government, refused to allow the 
arms to be landed. On the 14th of September, the White League, 
having armed themselves’ as well as they could, proceeded to the 
levee in front of the city, where the steamer was lying, in order to 
take forcible possession of the arms, ‘This action occasioned the 
riots of that date, causing the death of over one hundred persons, 
and was tha celpte AE Daa WUMMa Yao SESE ie Sere 'tn 
Louisiana politics. 

Referring to the information filed against the members of the 
Louisiana Returning Board, a Washington despatch to the “* New 
York San ’’ says: — 

Back of the Attorney-General, District Attorney, and Grand Jury, stands the 
powerful “ White League," which will brook no interfermnee hy Nichols. 
Another Washington Goustel papents tis Wied WEEE Ny beast ie 
query whether Tilden is aiding the murderous White Leagee, or the White 
League is aiding Tiden. 

White Liner. A political party in Louisiana. 

Governor Stone wasclected by the whitediners, aspires to be re-elected next 
(alls tyd oot RE UD pt an ee sine epanness Eee ar eine 


‘White-Oak Cheese. Tongh, hard cheese made from skimmed milk. 

White Settlements. The settlemont of Kentucky, the first Western 

State, was by an emigration from Virginia through the Cumberland 
48 
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‘Here cut his bow and shaped his arrow 
Here built his wigwom and his bark can¢ 
‘Wigwassing or Wequashing. The li 
word, in use on the sea-coastof New England. 
they go ina canoe with a torch, to catch eels, in | 
Weequash, or, Anglicized, Weequashing.” — 7 
Sandwich, in 1 Mass. Hist. Coll., Vol. I. 
‘Tho term ia yet in use in New London C 
where, r 






‘Wild-Bean. (Phaseolus diversifolius.) A plant co 
Dottoms of the West, the Wild Potato of the § 
used as food. 














in circulation, which notes were afterwards denominated Wild-cat | 
money, and the bank issuing them the Wild-cat bank. Other banks : 
were compelled to stop payment soon after, in consequence of the | 
want of confidence in them; and the term beeame general in Michi- 
gan, to denote banking inatitutions of an unsound character. The 
term Blue-pup money had a similar origin, as distinguished from 
Red Dog, which see, 

‘We had to sell some of our land to pay taxes on the rest,—and then took out 
Pay in Wils-cat money that turned to waste paper before we could get it off our 
hands. — Mes Clavers's Forest Life, Vol. I. p. 01 

‘The Leavenworth (Kansas) i that the American: 
this cy bed. srldeny exploded orages|s Tose se Ghenatal of ‘une of 
its notes in the hands of the citizens of this city and vicinity; how the notes 
obtained a circulation here is a mystery to us, and we know not to whom the 
blame, if any, attaches; certain it is that we are overrun with « wild-cnt curreney 
from all God's creation, and every day or two we nutice batehes of new Issues 
scattered amongst us." — (Zadt.) Bun, July 8, 1858. 

Our banks are always willing to offer loans and facilities to speculators and 
wild-cat business men to operate with, and it ls through thelr assistance that the 
business of the country is disarranged.— Cincinnati Enquirer. 

When the Yankee mind stoops to crimioal pirrsuita, it is Hkely to manifest 
itself im the way of bank forgeries, embexzlements, or the formation of petroleum 
bubbles or wild-cat banking institutions, — The Galnzy for 1877, p. 602, 

Wild Cherry. (Cerasus Virginiana.) A large Atorican tree, bearing 
a small astringent fruit resembling a cherry. The wood is much 
used for cabinet work, being of a light color and a compact texture. 
Browne's Syloa Americana. 

Wild Indigo. (Baptisia tinctoria.) A plant found in the woods, yield- 
ing a small quantity of indigo. 

‘Wild Land. Land which has never been settled and cultiysted; 
forest. 

‘Wild Oats. (Avena fatua.) A variety of oats which grows wild 
upon all the hills and higher lands of California, furnishing the 
best forage. It was probably introduced by the Spaniards. 

‘Wild Potato Vino. See Mechoacan, 

‘Wild Rice. (Zizania aquatica.) A tall, tubular, reedy water-plant, 
found in abundance on the marshy margins of the Northern Lakes, 
and in the plashy waters on the upper courses of the Mississippi. 
Its leaves and spikes, though much larger, resemble those of oats, 
whence’ the French name, folley eroines. Millions of 
water-fowls fatten on it before taking their autumnal to the 
South; while it furnishes the northern savages and the Canadian 
traders and hunters with their annual supplies of grain. 


eal 
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Several of the Western banks will be compelled to wind up in consequence of 
their losses and the severe pressure, — NV, ¥, Merald, Sept. 1857. 

Wing Dam. A dam extending but partly across a stream. Such 
dams are constructed in California to facilitate the operations of 
miners. 

Winkle-Hawk. (Dutch, windle-Acek.) An angular rent made in 
cloth, &c. It is also called a winkle-hole. A New York term. 

‘Winrow. The common pronunciation of windrow. Grass laid in 
rows after it has been cut, before it is gathered into cocks, 

‘Winter-Berry. See Alder. 

‘Winter-Cherry. See Ground-Cherry. - 

‘Wintergreen. (Gualtheria.) The common name of several species 
of plants of the Heath family; as, False Wintergreen of the genus 
Pyrola; Spotted W. of the genus Chimaphila maculata. 

‘Winter-ieilled. Killed by the cold of winter, as wheat, clover, &c. 

‘Winter-Privilege. Separate meetings from those in the central paro- 
chial church, allowed to be held by the people in out-districts. 
Former usage in Connecticut. 

To wipe ont. A phrase employed by the Indians and hunters of the 
West, meaning to exterminate, annihilate a person or tribe. 

‘They [the Camanches, Apaches, and others) had mot for the parpose of form- 
ing their own party, in order, as they in their strong jay ig ghey ae 
all frontier Indians they could find on the plains, —Repert of Cam. of 
Afftrirs for 1854, po 80. 

‘The Pima Indians have got ep another quarrel with the Apaches, and have 
mustered upwards of a thousand warriors to give them battle. It ix thoir doter- 
mination to “ wipe out the Apaches,” or, as they express it, 1 eat them up 
is, ae 4s a consummation devoutly to be wished,— Alte Califorsian, 
July, 1 
“We are coming to Lawrence," said the Missourians, “in @ few days, to wipe 
out the damned abolition city, and to kill and drive off evory one of the inhab- 
itants.”"— Mra, Robinson's Kawans, p. 222. 

‘The Mormon militia under Brigham Young intend to take a stand at the pass 
im the mountains near Bear Kiver, with the cortainty of wipiog ont the U. 8. 
forces sent against them.— Letter from Utah, N. ¥. Times, Nov., 1857. 

The ‘* Boston Pilot,'’ in speaking of the ** fight in the New York 
Democratic Convention between Tammany and anti-Tammany,’’ 
sayss— 

‘The existence of a party within a party, and the inner one @ close corporation 
controlling the ather, is a dangerous principle, and oue that should bo eelped owt, 

To wipe out a stock operator is a Wall Street phrase, and means to 
entangle him in a stock transaction until he losea his footing and 








sharpening ; 
fine wire ai pie to the edge, 
removed before the 1¢ implement 


In another case, at a nominating convention, T 
in age, and in all other qualifications far Inferior to his « 
nomination. There was no longer any surprise 
subsequently ascertained that the wire-sorkers 
in a particular suit at law, to which their 
pean Raita favors cane OF ES OO a 


‘Wire-pulling or Wire-working. Political m 
eiena Wh wine exoctatse Sor" Siesta 0 
bly of N. Mexico) and thelr friends beyan 
lent tn other sections of the Unions and the few dara 


pulling, 
politics. — Doris, Ed Gringo, p. 251. 








WIR—WOM 

Wire-Worm. (Elater lineatus.) The name Wire-worm is given 
by farmers to the larwe of various species of beetles belonging to _ 
the genus Elater, of which a large number are known both in 
Britain and in this country. These larvw are exceedingly destruc- 
tive, feeding upon the roots and the underground stems of wheat, 
Tndian-corn, grape-vines, and most varieties of cultivated vegetables. | 

‘Windom Tooth. A large, back double-tooth; familiarly so called 
because appearing comparatively late, as it were after the person 
has arrived at the age of wisdom. — Webster. 

To wise. A spinning top is said to wise, when it inclines from the 
perpendicular. 

‘Wish-Bone or Wishing-Bone. The breastbone of a fow! is so famil- 
jarly called, especially by children, from a custom connected with it. 
The bone, after being dried, is taken by two persons, who hold 
each shank between their fore-finger and thumb, and then pall 
until it breaks, at the same time wishing for something The one 
in whose fingers the larger portion remains, it is said, will have his | 

Wishy-washy. Weak; insipid; trashy.— Carr's Craven Glossary. 
The term is often applied to poor literature; as, This novel isa 
wishy-washy affair.”? Poor liquor is called by the same term. 

‘Witness-Trees. In newly settled countries at the West, every mile 
square is marked by ‘+ blazed "* trees, and the corners especially dis- 
tinguished by stakes, whose place is pointed out by trees called 
witness-trees. — Mrs. Clavers, Western Clearings, p. 3- 

To wizzle, To shrink up; to wrinkle; to be shrank; to be wrinkled, 
New England. 

‘Wolfish. Savage. A Western worl. 

‘You must fight or play ; #0 take your choice, for I feel most wolfieh and savagn- 
rous.— Sam Stick, 3d Ser,, p. 117. 

‘Thoy *d been fightin’ the barrel of whiskey comin! up, and were 
perfectly wolfieh arter some har of the dog.— Porter's Of the South-west, 
p- 121. 

Wolverines. The people of the State of Michigan; who are said 
*e 29.60, esb es Bre a eee ee Scenes ee 
wolves foand there, 

‘Woman's Rights. A question involving the political, industrial, 
educational, and general social status of women, and thoir legal 
rights and disabilities, This movement began in the United States 
in the middle of the present century, in connection with the anti- 




























(Arctomys monaz.) The gr 

mal of the marmot tribe. It burrows, is 
Webster's Dictionary gives Woodshoek na 

Fisher (Martes Canadensis), and d 

monaz), with a reference to * chuck,” ag. 

pounded from “ wood” and “‘chuck.’? Tt 

(like woodshock) of the vulg. name of the 

the Ground-hog. This name was 

4“ woodsehock,"* aud '* we) ” See N. 

p. 210, Modern Chippewa, o-jeeg or o-cheek 
Yea, verily, this is Tike a woodchuel in elover. — 
"My dear hearers, I've been trying to beat [eertain 

monizing sledge-hammer; and you appear to bes: 

Dow's Sermons, Vol. UL. p. 165. - 

Wooding-Place. A station on the banks of a 

‘Doats stop to take in supplies of wood. 

Wood-Lot. A piece of land where wood fo 


































ia not all. The is said to be identical one sung by the 
ta Tiong i be a ion 
Hungarians, when in this country, are said to have recognized it ae 
one of the old national airs of their native land. And recently Mr. 
Buckingham Smith, our then Seeretary of Legation at Madrid, has 
asserted that it is the ancient Sword Dance of the Biscayans. 
‘You may talk about your "* Dixie's Land," 
And sing it like a noodler 
‘The good old tune for North and South 
Is farnous Yankee Doodle! — Song from the Rebellion Record. 
Yankee Doodledom. A term applied at the South to New England, 
The following eer ila teak fake a 
which appeared in 1861: — 
The Evans and his Reon capt ener TO 
And drive them in the At or safely bring them 
And hold them wil Ae clan le Norte ay 
Shall own our independence of | geo santad, 


Yankeefied. inte 
‘The Colonel whittled away at a bit of stick in the most Yonkecsed way possi- 
Vie. — A Stray Yankee in Texas, p. 113. 
Yankecland. 1. New England. 2, The United States. : 
Yardsman. A man employed in the yard of railroad station. 
Yeath, for earth. A vulgar pronunciation among the illiterate at the 
South. 
Why, you don't look like the same man. T never should have know'd you. 
‘What upon yeatA has brung you out vo?" — Mojor Jones's Skeiches. 
Yeathqualee, for earthquake. A Southern vulgarism, like the previous 
word. 
‘The Girard College is all eolid brick and marble. Fire can't get hold of wood 
enough to rulse a blaze, and the walls are so thick and strong that nothin’ short 
of Florida lightnin' or a South American yeathguake coulda't knock it down, — 
Major Jones's Sketches. 
Yellow. A term applied to colored boys and girls whose complexion 
tends towards white; those of a darker hue are called * brown,’” 
Law sakes, Miss Phillis, docs you tink I bas 21 
Ie plaen, Bam Bich, Homan Neforey Se ees 
‘Yellow-Bird. A small incessorial bird of the family of Fringillidee, 
or finches (Carduelis Americana of Brisson). The summer plum- 
age of the male is a rich lemon-yellow, with black wings and: tail, 
Ser farsmeginentihd. 0aged SANS bites. 915 wien Abs) Seliay 30 
changed ta Fann slses c= iene Oreste 


Yellow Root. (Zanthorhiza apiifolia.) 
used as a dyo by the Indians, and fo 
Hydrastis Canadensis, Yellow Puccoon. 


‘Yellow-Throat. A.amell oping budlich, th 
Yellow-Wood. 
flowering trees of the locust family, 
of Kentucky and Tennessee. ay, oe 
dyeing. 
engee, Tho Indian form of Yankes;) 1 
proach to the pronunciation of that word. 
‘Yerb. Herb. Southern States. (Cf. Sp. 
¥ere. A Southern pronunciation for Aere. Thi 

England say ** this 'ere thing.”” 

Pte Aap ada Fae a lam 
butter side down ?"* 
section trier 
Cairo (Itinois) Times, Feb. 28, 1895. 

opon. (Ilex vomitoria.) North Carolina. 
to North Carolina; and when the leaves are dr 
infused in water, it is used us a beverage. — 
ing. It belongs to the same genus of 

(lex Paroguayensix) of South America. 
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‘You bet! Tho most positive manner of affirmation. Be assured; cer- 
tainly. The expression originated in California. 
‘To little Hurry, yesterday, — 
My grandebild, aged two, — 
T said, “ You love Grandpa?" said he, 
“ You bet your boots I do." — Grandpa's Soliloquy. 
“© Priend,’ said 1 to a Jehu, whose breath 


forget, 
Instead of simply yea or nay, ho gruflly sald, * Fou bet.” 

Buffalo Courier, A Mystified Quaker, 
Do you reckon a man has got ns many lives asa cat? But you Bet he 's awful, 
dead now. — Mark Twain, Koughing It, p. 333. 
Wee find the following anecdote relating to the policy or measures 
of the new administration: — 
“What we want is new men and new measures,” said « politician to an old 
darkey. ‘Yes, dat"s #0, boss,” said the ancient African: “do grocery man 
doesn’t give us bot bout nine quarts to de peck, and I goes in for de new meas 
ures, you bet." 

You don’t! For you don’t say so! i. @, really! indeed! An exclama- 
tion of surprise. * Mr, Grimaldi threw a back somerset out of a 
three-story window,” “* Now, you don’t/”* or ** You don't say.’”” 

‘You'uns and We'uns. For you and we. Developed during the late 
civil war. 

‘We repeat the remark, 
And our language is square, 
‘That a man who is dark, 
And has kinks in his hair, 
Tan't coming to college with we'wns, 
And we “uns consent to be there. 
Princeton, of Princeton Coll., New Jersey. 

Yuoa. The American name of the Mandioca or tapioca root; not to 
be confounded with the botanical genus yucea or Spanish bayonet 
(which see), A late book of travels in Mexico calls this plant 
“ euere!"" 


Yucker, See Clape. 


Z. 
Zanja. (Span., pron, than'-ha.) A ditch or trench; sometimes used 
like the aceguias for irrigating lands. 


Zanjero. (Span., pron. than-hé-ro.) One whose duty it is to take charge 
of ditches, when used for purposes of irrigation. 

Zapote. See Sapote. 

Zeewan. See Seawan. 
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ADDENDA. 














"pastime of jumping from cake to caka of broken ica: See Tiddlia, 


in body of book. 


Better-best, Any thing better than good, something better than the 
best. — Ree. W. H. Channing. This divine, in an address at the 
annual meeting, 1877, of the Boston Children’s Mission to the 
Children of the Destitute, said: — 

‘You know, Brother Collier put us second-best. T never like to be second-best. 
+ + « Did you ever hear the wond, “the better-deet "P.. « And did not the ques 
tion come to you, What was the better best? There is. something better thas 
good, something better than the best; it is the betler best, 

Big Thing. A grand speculation or profitable acquisition; an affair 
of special advantage. 

Black Diamonds. Lumps, small or large, of anthracite coal. 

Blanket-waisted. Cattle distinguished by a broad band of white 
hair completely encireling the body. 

Bloody Shirt. (Omitted in its place.) See Shirt, in body of book, 

Blow-Bladder. “A blow-bladder figure for it,” a price inflated 
beyond all reason. 





In the United Ne heart 
dander; but, outside the Union, all the a 
are so termed. So, in Canada, a ** Cannucl 
intelligent French Canadian, on being 





Cat's Poot! An exclamation of disbelief. Ne 
Cattle-Ranch. A plantation. or farm where ca 1 
large scale, as in Texas and Colorado. 


Cavallada. (Span.) The name aniversally 
: the Mexican Nae okt dl beara . 






(Fr.) The annual rent or tax 
by the owner of land in a feudal district to 


feudal owner can now, if he 
.#., in body of book) to allow the 
out and out, by the payment at 
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number of annual rents; the number, if the parties cannot agree, 
being settled by arbitrators.) 

Censitaire. (Fr.) The owner of land which is subject to seigniorial 
or fendal tax. Province of Quebec. See Cens ot Rentex and Lods 
et Ventes. 

Cheese it. What bad boys exclaim to one another when a policeman 
is seen coming, #. e. ran, scamper. Tt is an English slang expres- 
sion, which Mr. Hotton thinks is a corruption of cease, *' leave off 
or have done.’ 

Chin, Chinning. Back-talk, impudenee. 

Chin-Music. Impndent talk; flippant garrality. 

Clatty. Untidy. Spe: Clattie, nasty, dirty, defiled. —Jamie- 
son's Seottish Dic. 

Cocky. sHa’s cooky ft Loe. he is aware of his importance. A 
college word. 

To coge or coag it. One of the many phrases signifying the habitual 
and excessive use of ardent spirits, 

Cold Scald. A double misfortune, as of a person who should be at 
once frozen and sealded. 

Colorado Beetle. A bug, about half an inch in length, yellow 
striped with black. Usually called Potato Bug. 

Comb. ‘‘ To have one’s comb cut” is to undergo mortification as a 
sequel to excessive pride. 

Come-as-you-come. The name of a popular fireside amusement, 
wherein one person gives the others present the initial letter or 
letters of some object there visible, by which to guess to what object 
he refers. 

To come down. To furnish money; ¢. g-, “I would make the old 
man come down handsomely, if Twas in Enoch’s place." 

‘To come down a peg,” to become less proud or less exacting. 
‘CA great come down,’ a remarkable fall of pride. 

Coming to Grief. A sarcastic phrase significant of signal failure. 

Cord-Wood, Wood cut and piled for sale by the cord, in distinction 
from long wood; especially wood eut to the length of four feet, — 
Webster, 

Corn-Balls, Balls made of pop-corn and molasses, of which children 
are very fond. 


1 See 




















Corm-Popper. An ioaicaeand tha 
which com is held over a fire to 1 


Conn. "fn 3765-08, for the seperatlcr/ oh 
To orack. To defrand by forging and by 
checks and drafts. j 


 Ttis said that certain New York rascals intend 
this winter. — Boston Journal. a 


Cracksman. A man engaged in for, 
bank-checks, &c. 
Crawl through, ‘To crawl through 4 kno 
difficulty in a mean way. — - 
Creep. A stool. Pennsylvania.,. Creepi, 7 
Jamieson's Scottish Dic. 


Tt's a wise wife that kens it 
‘Wak det 76 icant a wre 


Cut and Dried. Contrived beforehand, ft 
‘A laces ofiec ued a retarenes fo carta 
owl oe 
Dd ° 
Darn burn it. A toned-down form of swea 
Dod rot it. 
Dead Loads (of a thing). Great quanti or 
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raSGh by Taw hed bean legal tenioc 6508 no | 
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sd snd Ato Stee eI esl eee eee 
value, for any amount not exceeding fire dollars, in any one payment. _ 
This has been called the denonetization of silver. See: Remonetizes 
It is urged by many that silver was practically Wemonetized by the act of 1854, 
which undervalued itz by others, that it was domonetized by the 
of 1858, auiborlsing subsidiary Mivee” Gola. i ieee waste ate 
pres smh persistency of the efforts to secure the passage of a law to 
it appears remarkable. — Report ¢f Monetary Commission to Senate 
Sf ES, perpen ne see ct 
As monay, the silver dolar hed become obsolete years before the demonstion- 
tion,"* of which we heat #0 much. But we do not need statisties to prove that 60 
Secon ret x cold WVU: BSTC D6 BAO! ts TatRS baa A SNTEeeE ace aSE 
delphia Vimes, Nov. 17, U8TT- ot 


Discount. Disparity between the reality and the representation 
made, for the most part used in connection with a negative; as, 
‘There is no discount on tuat statement,” 

Doe-Bird, (Numenius Lorealis.) The Esquimaux Curlew, New 
England. f 

Dollar of the Fathers. A cant expression used in the Congress of 
Later tn AOE af 1877) by the advocates for the * remoneti 

zation ’ of the silver dollar and making it a legal tender. This 

sentimental eatch-phrase, which has been the battlo-cry of the 
movement, expresses its absurdity. ) 

Of all the unreasoning agitations of recent years, the demand for the dollar of 


the fathers has been the most unreasoning and absurd. . . . There are people 
who oust have “cheap money:'"'of some kind, and) when thay cold not get 


cheap greenbacks, they hit upon silver asa cheaper sp and the * the 
fel, aes ee eee ees eae arr sire le 
‘The ery of the "' Dollar of the Dailies" has not been « fortunate one for those 
who reiterated it. Tho case Is far too serious for ridicule. —N. ¥. Tritene, 
Nov. 9, 1877. 
‘Three-fourths of the people of the South and West are In favor of silver 
money, and they clamor for the “dollar of our fathers." —N. Y. Herald. 


The * Philadelphia Times’ (Noy. 17) in an article on what they 
call the “ Silver Swindle ” says: — 

It is commonly assumed in the disonssion of the silver question that the old 
silver dollar, the dollar of the fathers, wax a very popular coin: that the renee 
have been w deprived ci is us, and that fe onghi to be 
‘The truth is, that there never was any real demand for silver pep tas 
and it is not possible that there ever can be, except in semi-barbarous countries, 
where the ralue of money is estimated by its bulk. 
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endeth to the Lord.” “Hissermon w 

said he, “if you are satisfied with 

To dust. The equivalent of “to make 
i.e, goo! In England, they say “to n 


E. 


Basy-going. Said of a person who is careless ¢ 
to take offence, and in his habits carries to 
that * Sufficient for the day is the evil ther 

Bbony. A common term for a Negro. 

Emptyings. “To run emptyings" is where 
continues to speak or write after he has 4 
thing of any consequence. See this word in 




















F, ~~ 

Pat. Any thing desirable, as a fat office under 
Peel pale. To feel pale ia « humorous way of saying’ 
To flintin. To begin doing something, as to wor 
getically and without ceremony. 


> 
a. > 


Gang-Saw. A collection of large saws hung 
sash, and set at fixed distances apart 
ness of the log to be cut. They are now 
in Maine, Canada, and the West, and do 
pass in endless procession from out the y 
‘and thence forward as lumber, from the mi 
shipment. 














Handle. 7) slip off the handle is to die. 


If Old Cranberry was to slip off the Anndle, E 
aught Sn i nc herent 


"To fy fo ean son's bean 
cation. . 

‘The Hardest fends off. A phrase signifying t 

take ptace, he who has most endurance will 

Bard Names. Calling people hard pames is; 

Bay-Tedder. A machine for spreading 

! Hellion, A rascal so thoronghly and in 
never to be out of confinement. m 

Hen-Clam. The Broad Seaelam. (Macia 

the shores of New England. 


mittee on Chinese emigration. Ans. 
Boyed by the China companies hero hound x 











Hog-Ranch. A ranch eevwbatenc ie Som Lal ES 
the raising of hogs. Texas. Comp. Cattle-Ranch. 

Homely. (f plain features; not handsome. — Webster. In England, 
it means that which appertains to home; also plain, unpretending, 
rude in appearance, as a homely garment. Yet we have an example 
of English use precisely like our own. 

It is observed by some that there are none so Aomely but loves a looking-glas. 
Swift. 


Hoodlum. Since the article on the Hoodlums of San Francisco, 
which appears in the body of this work, was written, the following 
accounts of the origin of the term have appeared: — 

The Los Angeles (California) ** Express (of Aug. 25, 1877), on 
the authority of a reporter of a San Francisco paper, says: ** A gang 
of bad boys from 14 to 19 years of age was associated for the pur- 
pose of stealing. These boys had a place of rendecrous; and, when 
danger threatened them, their words of warning were, *' Huddle 
‘em, Huddle ’em’"! An article headed “* Huddle "em," describing 
the gang and their plan of operations, was published in the San 
Francisco * Times.”" The name applied to them was soon con- 
‘tracted into ‘* Hoodtum."* 

The San Francisco ‘* Morning Call,"* of Oct. 27, 1877, has a 
communication from a “ Pioneer,’’ who thus describes the origin of 
the word: — 

Before the late war, there appeared in San Francisco a man whose 
dress was very peculiar. The boys took # faney to it, and, organiz- 
ing themselves into a military company, adopted in part the dress 
of this man. The head-dress resembled the fez, from which was 
suspended & long tasvel, The gamins called it a ‘* hood,” and the 
company became known as the *hoods."? ‘The rowdy element in 
the city ndopted much of the dress of the company referred to, who 
were soon after designated as ** hoodlarns.”” 

Another writer in the same paper says the term was first applied 
to certain girls who always wore a covering for their heads which 
resembled hood, from which they were called the '* hoodlum 
girls.”” . 
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candor and of beauty. — North Am. S 


‘The whole as distinguished fi 
posing it; the equivalent of the French tou 


> ty black, Son: IVepra/ia tody/ob ask 

Mesquit-Grass. Barbed Mexquit. A spe 
three feet in height, found in Western 

ie eaten a cain 
Hog-Wailow 
































Owe you One. “IT owe you one’? means that I will retaliate’ 
some advantage which another has obtained, or for an injury dot 
Oyster-Plant. (Genus Tragopogon.) Salsify; a plant, the reot 
which, when cooked, resembles the oyster in taste. Also called Fi 
table Oyster. 
P. 
Parient. A humorous way of saying ‘parent."’ It was muchu 
by song-writers during the late civil war. 
Oh, sorely, sorely did they grieve! 
‘The crael parient's heart 
Tafloxible as stone remained, 
And they were torn apart. — St. Nicholas. 
Patron. One who gives business patronage or countenance to at 
ticular railway, steamboat, hotel, &e.; who buys his liquors, cig: 
&e., or who encourages any particular establishment, is called 
patron, ‘The original meaning of a patron is one who cou 
nances, supports, or protects. 





“ Greenbackers" (q. ¥.); & 

rency inflation as a panacea for fin 

ground by a faction, as a matter of 
‘Rab! ‘rab! ‘rab! The formula for a < 


an act of Congress of June, 1874, silver ce 

on all sums above 85. To remanetize sil 

Jegal tender, by restoring it to its former 
Mr. Bland, of Missouri, in 

for the remonetization of silver, with a: 

said: — 


You bankers had better accept my bill to | 

Se oun renter alee 
‘with a sponge. we out 

Senators Conkling, Kernan, and Dayar i 
tication of silver, and will do all fn their power 
bill that does not protect the honor and credit of the | 











Sap-Gag. A trifling, empty-hended fellow. 


Saylor say! An exclamation by way 0 
quent words of the speaker; as, ‘* Say! 


rom iba nenk nat ar souay ths Gaara a 
against accident or harm. Province of Q 


Scuff. To rub the fect against the ground or fi 
ing or standing. ' 

Shaded. A term frequently used in market re 
slight falling off in prices, without a dofinite reds 
were somewhat shaded at the close.’? — 

Shaker, Ono of » religions denomination, styled th 
ciety,”’ which first rose in Lancashire, England, in 
Tn the aceount which the Shakers give of themse 
the Quakers in the time of Oliver Cromwell, 
of a later date, as being the first who had a 
the Lord to deliver to the Christian world. 
the former degenerated, losing that desin 
"which they first set out; and, the 
their extraordinary communications have lo 
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Toslipup. To completely fail in any un 
Bly-Boots, A nickname applied in qu 
who is reputed to be as cunning as he ig 
To snap up. 1. To take angry and 
other's remark; as, * Jenkins snapped 
thing about those potatoes.'* 
2. To possess one's self of something prov 


opportunity given; as, “Brown snapped up every 


that came to market.’* 

Soft-Horn. A weak, credulous person. 

Soirée. A church “sociable;” also any. 
Canada, 

Sore-Head. A political term applied to 
ment in selfish aims, are disaffected towar 
they have previously been identified. 

Sorrel Top. A derisive appellation for a re 

‘Spindigo. Overtaken by a disastrous 

spindigo,”” said of a person who entered 

















whe ue 1s velporaruy uu uuyy. “"11e suvvead In DO 


while;’’ that is, obtained casual employment there in thi 


Suds. In the suds is to be actually engaged in a manner u 
receive visitors, as a woman would be at the wash-tub. 


Sweat. A condition of great mental excitement, reacting 
physical system; a degree of concern so deep as to induc: 
tion; as, ‘I will make him sweat for his conduct.” Ui 
same sense in England. 

Nor did he ever once repeat 
The prank that gave him such a sweat. 
Albert R. Cooke's 


T. 


Taking. Excitement, undue emotion; as, ‘I found Jerry 
rible taking about his brother’s failure.’’ 


Territory. In the United States, a portion of the count 
cluded within the limits of any State, and not admitted 
into the Union, but organized by a separate legislature 
territorial governor and other officers apppinted by the 
and Senate of the United States. — Webster. 


Tip-Cart. A two-wheeled vehicle, so constructed as to ‘d 
load by tipping up the forward end of the body. 


pee eee 


Too Thin to wash. Tooevident. See Too Thin, in bod: 

The attempt at legislation was judiciously made under the languag 

lines, and an express desire to “ increase the efficiency ”’ of these in: 

a little canonical legislation. But the veil was too thin to wash. — Re: 
Hopkins on Ritualism, N. Y. Tribune, Nov. 24, 1877. 


Trade Dollar. A silver dollar, coined by act of Coneresa 














such diverse, but veritable singers as Swinburaa and Tennyson.” 


To yawp, yaup. To ery out like a child; to whine. — Jamieson, Sco 
Dic. Noticed also by Webster, who adds “ Scot. and U. 8.” 














Early genius is like a cabbage: it doesn’t hend well. ; 

Sharpers are like hornets, intimate on short acquaintance. 

Secrets are like the measles; they take easy and spread easy. 

When you see a doctor who always travels on the jump, you can 
bet he is looking for # job- 

Self-made men are almost always apt to be a little too proud of the 


job. 

There aint much fun in physic; but there is» good deal of physic 
in fun. 

It is a very small spot in a Hightning-bug's tail that shines; it is 
the darkness of the night that makes it so brilliant: it is just so with 
virtue. 

Disease and pills, when they enter a man’s body, are like two 
lawyers when they undertake to settle his affairs: they compromise the 
matter by laying out the patient. 

Sewing societies are generally places where women meet to rip and 
80 — up the neighborhood. 

Advice is like castor oil, —easy enough to give, butdreadfal uneasy 
to take. 

Error will creep through a crack, while truth will get stuck in a 
doorway. 

Take the humbug oat of the world, and you wont have much left 
to do business with. 

The interviewer has just brains enough to keep his impudence 
active; and, though he has but little malice, he will hunt you sharper, 
and worry you worse, than a canal-boat bed-bug. 

Death is no escape from the interviewer; for they will hang around 
the departure till they get an item, and then go for the widow. 

When a man runs his head against a post, he curses the post first, 
all creation next, and something else last, and never thinks of cursing 
himself. 

An enthusiast is an individaal who believes about four times as 
much as he can prove, and who ean prove about four times as much as 
anybody else believes. 

Tt is easy to manage our neighbors’ business, but our own sometimes 
bothers us. 

People who are trying to get to heaven on their creed will find out 
at Inst that they didn’t have a through ticket. 

‘The thinner the ice is, the more anxious is every one to see 
it will bear. n 

Be merciful to all dumb animals: no man can ride to heaven on & 
sore-backed horse. 

















It aint whistlin’ makes the plough go. 

Wishers and woulders make poor housekeepers. 

‘You.oan't make.a fog-horn out.ofe.pig’s tails the squeal aint in 
that end. 

Perseverance is a whole team in itself; ut, tackled with Patience, 
“ Jordan is a slow road to travel.’ 

It is more respectable to be sven with a dirty shirt on one’s back 
and o clean moral reputation beneath it, than with an. oath-stained 
character wrapped in broadcloth. D. 

Whatever your conscience dictates to be done, do it, and tell the 
devil to go home and attend to his domestic affairs, D. 

Deal justly with all men; if your neighbor steals a sheep of you, 
consider it an act of necessity on his part, and furnish him with funds 
to buy his mutton in fature. D, 

Animated by the invigorating influence of love, a young man will 
climb higher and steeper acclivities than a Rocky Mountain ram, leap 
farther at o hop than kangaroo, crawl through a smaller hole 
than a weasel, assume more colors than the chameleon, and dive 
deeper into danger than avarice ever dare yenture for the sake of 
the all-puissant dollar. D. 

To test your luck, don’t throw dice nor buy lottery tickets; but 
put your land to the plough, aud hold on. D. 

Don't suppose that good luck will keep company with a Joafer who 
is too Inzy to work. D. 

Life is like a kiss that does not last long enough for a fellow to 
ascertain how good it is. D, 

Let a man be minus his brains and plus brass, and he is sure 
to slide through the world as though he was greased from ear to 
ankle. D. 

Money, like manure, is of no,earthly use until it is spread. 

ees be busy; clarify your conscience, and exhibit a clean 
shirt. 

Tsleneee tts SAMRAT NED eee ae nn Se 
and never provides means to mend them. D. 

‘The longest pole fetches down the persimmons. 

Let every man skin his own skunks [i. ¢ do his “own dirty 
work}. 8. 8. 

Tease not your own gizzard; fret not your own mizzard. 

Let well enongh alone. 

The bread of idleness in.» general way is apt to be stale, and somne- 
times T consait it is a little grain sour. 8. 8. 

The wind is like a slate, —one thing gets rubbed out for another. 
8. 8. 
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SIMILES. 
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Like bricks. 

Like all fury. 

Like all nature. 

Like all possessed. 

Like hot cakes. 

As cute as a fox. 

As drank as a loon. 

As crazy as a bed-bug. 

As mad as all wrath. 

As long as a thanksgiving sermon. 

As straight as a loon’s leg. 

Mad enough to eat snakes. 

As dry as a lime-burner’s wig. 

As meek as a sucking dove. 

As innocent as a sucking turkey. 

As hot as the devil’s kitchen. 

As quick as greased lightning. 

As crooked as a Virginia fence. 

As tight as the bark of a tree. 

As thin as the last run of shad. 

As happy as a clam at high water. 
Thicker than bees in a buckwheat field. 
As smiling as a basket of chips. 

As outspoken as a north-wester. 

As hungry as a graven image. 

As handy as a pocket in a shirt. 

As dry as the clerk of a lime-kiln. 

As busy as bees in a tar-barrel. 

As small as the little end of nothing. 
As popular as a hen with one chicken. 
Hopping about like pop-corn on a hot shovel. 
He pricks up his ears like a filly in fly-time. 

















As interesting a sight as a shimmy (chemise) in a wash-tub; and 
whispers of purity, love, harmony, and peace, D. 

T can strike as hard as fourth-proof lightning, and keep it up rough 
and tumble as long as a wild-oat. 

As much ont of tune as a com-stalk fiddle is in the hands of a 
plough-boy._D. 

As forward and saucy as the devil himself. 

As fierce ag a ram-cat. 

He doesn’t know enough to chaw gum. 

He doesn’t know enough to throw petato-apples over a fence. 

I'm in an unfortunate position, as the tond said when he found 
himself under a harrow which was about to go over him. 

Like @ singed cat, — better than he seems. 

As natural as grinning is to a hyena, 

As tough as old hickory, and as long-winded as a tornado, 

As lonely as a catamount, and as dull as bachelor beaver. 

Like a pea in a hot skillet. 

Better than pone and ‘lasses. 

Great on small wheels, i. ¢. large pretensions on a alight basis. 

Cheaper than bull-beef at a penny a pound. 

As scarce as hen’s teeth. 

With all its frauds and deceptions, we cling to the earth as it turns 
on its axis, like a tumble-bug when it accidentally rolls down hill, 

You may scent your persons with the richest perfume; but they 
will no more compare with the rich fragrance that youth and beauty 
emit, than the atmosphere which surrounds a wounded skunk can equal 
the odor of an orange-grove. D. 

As important as a militia officer on a training-day. 

As useless as whistling psalms to a dead horse. 

As melancholy as a Quaker meeting-house by moonlight. 

Thrashing round like a short-tailed bull in fly-time, 

When frightened, a coward will shake like a shirt ina harricane, 

Hash ia, like faith, the substance of things hoped for and the ovi- 
dence of things not seen. 

He does not need it any more than a toad does a pocket. 

Like shoemaker’s wax, we are bound to admire goodness and stick 
to it, whether found in the dunghill of humanity or in hoarts of 
angels. D, 

As for taking a good man's name from him, you might as well 
undertake to pull goose-quills from the wings of an angel. D. 

When a woman’s affections are once fairly fastened upon a fellow, 
they stick and hang like tick toasheep. D. 
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The jokes of an auctioneer are generally as level as a cold slap- 
jack. B. 

Mean enough to steal the coppers from a dead nigger’s eyes. 

She leaned against him like a sick kitten against a hot brick. 

He should be kicked to death by lame grasshoppers. 

As impracticable as it would be to employ learned spiders to span 
the Mississippi with cobweb bridges suitable for railway purposes. 

‘We can make a new application of an old story, as the schoolmarm 
said when she spanked the little boy with ‘‘ Robinson Crusce.’’ 

To leave stains as conspicuous as the traces of candy about the 
handles of a young candy-sucker’s mug. D. 

Her hair it hung about her cheeks like seaweed round a clam. 

In youth’s lovely spring-time, thought, reason, and philosophy are 
as much strangers to us as is piety to a plaster-o’-Paris Christian, or 
patriotism to Powers’s Greek Slave. D. 

News borrows the wings of lightning, and darts to the uttermost 
ends of the earth in less than two throbs of a scared kitten’s liver. D. 

Just as confident as I am sure that lawyers will never go to heaven 
any other way than by degrees. D. 


Nors.—Proverbs and Similes marked B. are from the writings of 
“Josh Billings” (Henry W. Shaw); those marked D. are from the sermons 
of “Dow, Junior” (Elbridge G. Page) ; and those marked 8. S., from the 
writings of “Sam Slick, the Clock-maker” (Judge T. C. Haliburton). 
Doubtless, others in the list are by the same writers. 
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ai 
Namzs or | Abbrevi-|  Nickwames oF Names or | NickNAMEs oF 
Orrrss. ations, | Srarzs axp Pzopix.|| Crrizs. Crimes. 
ev: North Carolina | N.C. Old North State. 
” ” Turpentine State. 
fase ” ” Tar-Heels. [West. 
Ohio. . .(0. Buckeye State. . .||Cincinnati . | Queen City of the 
morsel 1» + | Porkopolis. 
more eel Cleveland . | Forest City. 
Oregon . . .| Ogn. Web-Foot State. 
, Pennsylvania . | Pa. Keystone State. . «|| Philadelphia | Quaker City. 
: «|» ” City of Brotherly 
a ef Ne Pittsburgh . | Iron City. [Love. 
Rhode Island .|R.I. | Little Rhody. 
Bouth Carolina | S.C. —_| Palmetto State. 
% Tennessee . .|/ Tenn. |Mudheads . . . «|| Nashville . | City of Rocks. 
7 Paes Ne? Big-Bend State. 
Texas . . .| Tex. Lone-Star State. 
ees |e Beet-Heads. 
Utah Ter. . .| Uh. Mormon State. 
Vermont . .| Vt Green-Mountain State. 
Virginia =. «| Va. Old Dominion. 
ao cds OEP Mother of States. 
West Virginia | W. Va. 
Washington Tr. | Wash. T.| 
Wisconsin . .| Wis. | Badger State. 
‘Wyoming Ter. | Wyo. 
Canava. 
Ontario. . . Toronto. . | City of Colleges. 
Quebec . . . Montreal. | City of the Moun- 
ota ad Bonney 60 [tain & the Rapids. 
woes Quebec . . | Gibraltar of Amer 
New Brunswick} [ica. 
NovaScotia . Blue Noses. 
Pr. Edw. Island 
Newfoundland 
Manitoba . . 
N.-W. Territory| N.W.Ter| 
Brit. Columbia. | Br. Col. | 
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